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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Government FOr more than a year it had been 
Working fully recognized that questions 
Normally . . 

of foreign policy would have to 
occupy first place in the list of matters de- 
manding attention of the new administra- 
tion. ‘There had been a protracted deadlock 
at Washington between the Republican Sen- 
ate and President Wilson. So serious was 
this deadlock, in its menace to American 
interests and in its effect upon our prestige, 
that it gave profound anxiety to thousands 
of intelligent citizens. To have the Govern- 
ment at Washington working again in a 
normal and healthy manner brings a sense of 
relief even to those who do not belong to the 
party that has come into power. Mr. Hard- 
ing’s broad point of view as regards foreign 
matters ‘was disclosed during the campaign. 
His choice of Mr. Hughes as Secretary of 
State made the general attitude still more 
definite. 


Establishing In addition to what we have 
Foreign learned of the positions of the 
President and the Secretary of 
State, we have already become aware that 
there is a full Cabinet of capable men, in 
which is now included, for purposes of con- 
sultation, the Vice-President. And we are 
permitted to know that important matters 
of foreign policy will not be decided wholly 
by the President, or by the Secretary of 
State, acting in solitude, or without wider 
consultation. On the contrary, important 
decisions or utterances will carry the added 
weight of Cabinet solidarity, after frank con- 
sideration. Again, it has already become 
evident that the President and Secretary of 
State, having duly consulted the Cabinet, 
are going to confer frankly with Senate lead- 
ers, in order that American policies may be 
determined and may be put into effect with 
as little disagreement as possible at home, 
and with as much prestige as possible in the 
presence of the on-looking world. 


ities: MAO Harding’s principles in re- 
Expand the spect to foreign policy are very 
much like those of former Re- 

publican Presidents and, indeed, like those of 
many officials and publicists of other parties. 
According to these views, the people of the 
United States, in the very nature of the case, 
are non-aggressive and are always ready to 
do their part to promote a reign of law, 
order, and peace everywhere. The American 
Government does not need to give bonds or 
guaranties, because it stands upon its record. 


- It will maintain its own rights, and it -will 


not look on with unconcern if the rights of 
its neighbors are endangered. ‘The very na- 
ture of the American Government compels 
it to promote legal and moral remedies for 
international grievances, and to discourage 
the appeal to force. For a hundred years the 
principles of American policy have been 
growing in strength and influence. While 
building firmly upon the American record 
and tradition, Mr. Harding recognizes a new 
condition of things arising from the great 
European War. This new condition must 
clearly affect future American policy. 


Facts, “» hundred years ago the Gov- 
Rather Than ernment at Washington adopted 
Sentiments : e F 

a policy that found expression in 
the Monroe Doctrine. The policy was a 
necessary one, and it would have existed as 
a fact whether or not it had been presented 
to the world at a given moment in set phrases. 
In like manner, the new policy of the United 
States growing out of the Great War, is a 
fact inherent in the nature of things, whether 
or not it is expressed in a statement upon 
which Mr. Harding, Mr. Hughes, the Cabi- 
net, and the United States Senate will have 
agreed, with the House of Representatives 
concurring by reason of the fact that a reso- 
lution declaring peace must be voted by 
both Houses. There is nothing in this fur- 
ther development of American policy that the 
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simplest citizen, old or young, man or wo- 
man, cannot be made to understand. It is 
fact, rather than mere sentiment, that must 
control national decisions.. It ought to be 
stated to the public, therefore, in terms as 
clear as possible, freed from the tiresome, 
wordy, and sometimes foolishly technical dis- 
cussion that has raged over particular articles 
and clauses of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 


Suey wer Pat the basis of the new Ameri- 

Endangers can policy lies the fact that we 

ware ently b drawn, at 

ave recently been : 

fearful sacrifice, into a great European war 
with the beginnings of which we had noth- 
ing to do. We have learned that modern 
means of intercourse and commerce have 
linked the nations of the world together, and 
that great wars—no matter where they begin 
—are too dangerous to be tolerated in the 
twentieth century. A small war in Europe 
is likely to grow into a great war involving 
Asia and America. In earlier periods, inter- 
national law was largely concerned with pro- 
viding rules for the game of war-making. 
Belligerents were regarded as privileged 
characters, and neutrals were expected to 
submit to all sorts of impositions and incon- 
veniences in order that they might not be 
suspected of violating the rules of the war 
game in favor of one belligerent as against 
the other. The high seas, which ought long 
ago to have been made immune from war in 
the interest of safe and peaceful commerce, 
have heretofore been especially reserved for 
the play of naval warfare. Neutrals had 
scanty and inferior rights on the seas that 
belligerents were bound to respect; while 
neutrals had meekly to submit to high-handed 
outrages on the part of warfaring govern- 
ments that were monopolizing the seas for 
their own objects. 


Lessons Lhe United States was drawn 
From Recent into the recent war through the 
Experience sb A 

unlimited assumptions of one of 
the belligerents in refusing to recognize even 
the minimum rights of neutrals on the high 
seas. The Monroe Doctrine had declared 
that we would have to consider it our con- 
cern if the great military and naval powers 
of Europe undertook by force to disturb the 
peace and independence of the countries in 
the Western Hemisphere which had lately 
achieved their independence and had ceased 
to be Spanish colonies. Our new doctrine of 
the Harding-Hughes period is to be so 


framed as to recognize new facts and condi- 
tions relating .v wider geographical areas. 
Recent experience has shown us that Euro- 
pean wars of aggression not only injure our 
trade and subject us to much loss and in- 
convenience, but are serious menaces to our 
peace. In view of the facts as they now 
stand recorded on the pages of history, we 
have reason to wish that we might have been 
prepared to assert ourselves at a much earlier 
point in the great conflict. It is at least 
probable that Germany would not have 
pushed Austria into the attack on Serbia if 
it had been definitely known that England 
would support Russia and France. 


_,2 if, on the other hand, England 
a itaae. could have known that North 
senwen® and South America would sup- 
port her in demanding that Germany stay her 
hand, and that the Serbian question be sub- 
mitted to the Hague Tribunal for inquiry 
on all points involved, there would have been 
no fatal hesitation of a week, more or less, 
in the decisions and utterances of the British 
Cabinet; and the war might have been 
averted. There is no particular value in re- 
marks of this kind if they are merely intended 
to impute blame. We are showing that the 
great nations were not well prepared to act, 
by way of war prevention, in the interest of 
their own people. They had not duly re- 
hearsed in advance the steps they would take 
in an emergency. They had not told the 
world frankly enough what they would do. 
Germany was not sufficiently warned, be- 
cause she was not duly apprised of the nature 
and strength of the Entente that had com- 
mitted the British Empire to the support of 
France and Russia. Sentiment in the United 
States was very strong against the attack 
upon Serbia, and it was overwhelming in 
condemnation of the German violation of 
Belgium. While our Government was not 
(like Germany, France, and Great Britain) 
a party to the special agreement protecting 
the neutrality of Belgium, we had joined 
all nations in an agreement drawn at the 
Hague Conference defining the rights and 
duties of neutrals. 


No Escape Ln view of that Hague treaty, 
From Our we should have been justified in 
New Place : ° 
making sharp protest against the 
invasion of Belgium, and in asking Brazil 
and other Latin-American republics to join 
us in some course of action. We fell back 
upon a passive neutrality of our own, while 
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refusing to be concerned about the outraged 
neutrality of a small European country. If 
such an outrage had been committed upon a 
small republic in our Western Hemisphere, 
we should have made it our active concern 
without delay. It had been our policy to 
“meddle” as little as possible in European 
affairs, and we had not prepared ourselves by 
previous discussion and planning to take any 
official action. But, as the war grew in mag- 
nitude and ruthlessness, we were finally 
drawn into it on an immense scale. To assert 
for a moment that such an experience has not 
changed our attitude and policy henceforth 
would be ridiculous. Never in all the his- 
tory of the world was there an intervention 
like this of America in the affairs of Europe. 
We cannot, even if we would, escape’ from 
responsibilities following such a momentous 
action. The mere entry of the United States 
into the European turmoil entailed a certain 
obligation to assist in subsequent readjust- 
ments, to carry out our aims. 


If there is to be another war be- 

World Peace 
IsNow tween Germany and France, it 
Our Business i] be desperate, and it will in- 
volve the whole of Europe. Such a war, 
even if we attempted to keep out of it as 
neutral, would in one way or another so 
affect our vital interests as to compel us to 
exert ourselves in order to bring it to a 
righteous conclusion. We were always a 
peace-loving and war-hating nation. Our 
recent experience in the Great War has made 
us a people more intensely war-hating in our 
sentiments than ever before. What, then, is 
the logic to be followed in view of this uni- 
versal sentiment against war? ‘The logic 
points to two lines of policy, the first and 
most important of which is in the field of 
foreign affairs, and the second, its corollary, 
more strictly in that of domestic business. 
The first of these policies may be expressed 
in the maxim that the world’s peace is our 


‘ positive concern. The corollary doctrine is 


that of foresight and efficiency in our mili- 
tary preparedness to help keep the world at 
peace. In order to make it a fact that peace 
is our business, it is not necessary to frame 
sentences, to pass resolutions, or to sign 
treaties. It has become obviously true that 
wherever in the world nations are resorting 
to war against each other to settle by force 
certain differences about boundaries, or about 
other matters, which could be settled by 
diplomacy or arbitration, we are actually 
concerned. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING AND DR. SAWYER PLAYING 
WITH “LADDIE BOY,” THE PRESIDENT’S AIREDALE 


eiaiaiis It does not follow that we must 
ofan American in all such cases proceed imme- 

Statement diately to take a fighting part. 
Assuredly it does not follow that we ought 
to be pledged in advance to do one thing or 
to do another. But we have learned that 
war conflagrations spread more easily and 
rapidly now than in earlier periods. Fur- 
thermore, we have grown from a young and 
pioneering people into a great and mature 
nation. Our responsibilities have increased 
along with our influence and our power, It 
has become inevitable that we should use our 
influence and our power to help maintain 
the essentials of world peace for which we 
waged successful war in 1918. Whether or 
not we make promises to France; whether or 
not Congress passes resolutions; and whether 
or not President Harding makes declarations, 
we are in the very nature of the case bound 
to be concerned for the maintenance of peace 
in western Europe. But there may be ad- 
vantages at this time in an official expression 
of policy. In our opinion, an expression 
would be desirable. In his memorable speech 
of last August 28 Mr. Harding uttered sen- 
timents which were undoubtedly acceptable 
to the American people, 
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‘ _, Lhere was full recognition in 
r. Harding's 
Promises of that speech of the place of lead- 
fast Year ership. that America had 
achieved, and there was acceptance of the 
principle that the United States must codper- 
ate with other leading nations in some plan 
to furnish protection against the evils of 
war. Mr. Harding did not try to specify 
the exact course to be followed, yet on some 
points he was explicit, as the following quo- 
tation from the speech will show: 


Does someone say that I ought to be more 
specific? One cannot be, with any sense of cer- 
tainty. No one can foresee the exact conditions 
by which our country will be confronted seven 
months hence. World opinion and our own 
opinion have been changing very rapidly in the 
past few. months. 

I have already announced that I shall urge 
prompt passage of the resolution, vetoed by the 
President, declaring at an end the preposterous 
condition of technical: war when we are actually 
at peace. Simultaneously, I shall naturally ad- 
vise the resumption by the Congress of its ex- 
ceptional powers, which have been vested by 
war legislation in the Executive. I have no ex- 
pectation whatever of finding it necessary or 
advisable. to negotiate a separate peace. with 
Germany. 

In view of the simple fact that the allied pow- 
ers with whom we were associated in the war 
have already formally concluded their peace, the 
passage of the peace resolution by Congress 
would merely give formal recognition to an 
obvious fact. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE HUGHES AND POSTMASTER- 

GENERAL HAYS, LEAVING THE WHITE HOUSE 
AFTER A CABINET MEETING 


For manifest reasons, I could not hope now to 
reveal the exact outcome or to depict the pre- 
cise methods of the accomplishment so much de- 
sired. One need have little doubt, however, of 
the effectiveness of the consciences of nations 
at work in concord amid the almost universal 
desire to take some forward, practical and effec- 
tive action. 


In his inaugural address, of March 4, Mr. 
Harding expressed with warmth of eloquence 
and with undoubted sincerity the need for in- 


ternational codperation, and the evident fact - 


that the United States has henceforth a new 
and greater part to play in world affairs. 


Converging tr. Hughes in like manner had 
verging . 
of Viewsat made a record that is not am- 
Washington biouous. He had fully’ recog- 
nized the new conditions by reason of which 
we must accept larger responsibility for help- 
ing to prevent future wars. Moreover, even 
the most pronounced Senatorial opponents of 
the League of Nations as framed at Paris 
could not shut their eyes to world changes 
that are obvious and that must affect our 
policies. Mr. Knox, Mr. Borah, and other 
anti-League leaders had been explicit in ad- 
mitting these facts. Late in March, M. René 
Viviani came to this country as a special en- 
voy from the French Government to confer 
with the new administration at Washing- 
ton. His objects at first were not well -un- 
derstood, but his visit proved to be a very 
timely and useful one. Congress was called 
to assemble on April 11, and the sojourn 
of M. Viviani in Washington helped to bring 
together, in advance, the men who must lead 
in matters of American foreign policy. The 
conferences thus held, informally, helped to 
promote understanding. ‘The special envoy 
had frank meetings with Republican Sena- 
tors as well as with the President and 
Secretary of State. He was assured of offi- 
cial as well as of private friendliness toward 
France, and he seems to have acquired the 
view that the future safety of his country 
would be a matter that our Government 
would recognize as of concern to us in any 
moment of emergency. 


sai The President was obviously 
y ; 
conte oes committed to the plan of declar- 
ing peace with Germany as pro- 
posed by Senator Knox. On his part, Mr. 
Knox declared himself ready to change the 
phrasing of his resolution, and to go further 
in the direction of making it convey an ex- 
pression of American policy. M. Viviani had 
the advantage of full discussion with Mr. 
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Knox, Mr. Lodge, Mr. McCormick, and 
other Senators who had opposed the Wilson 
policies. These matters were not only dis- 
cussed in our American newspapers, but were 
also noted and commented upon with keen 
interest in Paris and throughout Europe.. As 
preliminary to the meeting of Congress and 
to the President’s message of April 12, it was 
felt that a way was being cleared for some 
definite announcements and some practical 
steps in accord with accepted principles. 


‘ii Meanwhile the Secretary of 
ughes on e 
Pll State had expressed the adminis- 

tration’s position in several mat- 
ters regarded as of first-rate importance. The 
Berlin Foreign Office had, late in March, 
sent a memorandum to our Government 
stating Germany’s grounds for opposing the 
Allied program in the matter of reparations. 
Mr. Hughes sent a very clear reply, which 
is notable because it deliberately commits the 
Harding administration as to Germany’s ob- 
ligations. The Hughes note is brief, and we 
think it well to quote it in full: 


The American Government is pleased to note 
in the informal memorandum of Dr. Simons the 
unequivocal expression on the part of the Ger- 
man Government of its desire to afford repara- 
tion up to the limit of German ability to pay. 
This Government stands with the Governments 
of the Allies in holding Germany responsible for 
the war, and therefore morally bound to make 
reparation so far as may be possible. The recog- 
nition of this obligation, implied in the memo- 
randum of Dr. Simons, seems to the Government 
of the United States the only sound basis on 
which can be built a firm and just peace under 
which the various nations of Europe can achieve 
once more economic independence and stability. 
This Government believes that it recognizes in 
the memorandum of Dr. Simons a sincere desire 
on the part of the German Government to reopen 
negotiations with the Allies on a new basis, and 
hopes that such negotiations, once resumed, may 
lead to a prompt settlement which will at the 
same time satisfy the just claims of the Allies 
and permit Germany hopefully to renew its pro- 
ductive activities. 


This correspondence between Berlin and 
Washington had taken place before the ar- 
rival of the special envoy from France, but it 
was not published until April 4, some days 
after M. Viviani’s arrival. The episode is 
discussed elsewhere in this number of the 
Review by Mr. Frank Simonds in its bear- 
ings upon European opinion and policy. It 
is not unreasonable to infer from the reply 
of Mr. Hughes that our Government might, 
under certain conditions, join the European 
powers in a re-study of the financial aspects 

















M. RENE VIVIANI, SPECIAL FRENCH ENVOY 


(The former premier of the French republic came to 
this country—as he expressed it—to convey the greetings 
of the government and people of France to the new 
President of the United States. While here he held im- 
portant conferences with President Harding, Secretary 
Hughes and leading members of the Senate) 


of reparation, with a view to a final settle- 
ment that could be accepted on all sides. 


sii The German Foreign Minister 
Financial had in his note- attempted to jus- 
Suggestions ,.- : . 

tify in American eyes the refusal 

of Germany to accept Allied reparation terms 
as proposed at the London Conference. The 
note intimates that France is not trying very 
seriously to restore the devastated regions, 
and that she is exploiting them for their ef- 
fect upon public opinion. Such suggestions 
in an official communication from Berlin to 
Washington were in offensive taste, and had 
the effect undoubtedly to strengthen rather 
tham to weaken the moral influence of the 
Viviani mission. Another suggestion in this 
Berlin note was to the effect that Germany 
would be ready to meet a portion of her 
reparation bill by assuming, in whole or in 
part, the debts owed by the Allied Govern- 
ments to the United States. It is most un- 
fortunate that Germany should continue to 
show such lack of perception in her diplo- 
matic methods. Apparently it was thought 
in Berlin that this proposal might be wel- 
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comed in America as a method of collecting 
doubtful debts from our recent partners in 
the Great War. But whatever views may 
be held in the United States regarding the 
indebtedness of Great Britain, France, and 
other Allies to this country, there is no sen- 
timent at all that would favor the Berlin 
proposal that Germany should be substituted 
as a debtor. It is understood that the Hard- 
ing Cabinet is in full agreement upon essen- 
tial points relating to these obligations. 


There will be ample time in the 
future to discuss the financial 
and other aspects of these debts. 
A few observations, however, may not be un- 
timely. In the first place, the British and 
French Governments have not proposed any- 
thing resembling a repudiation of foreign 
debts in favor of domestic loans. To do such 
a thing would be to reverse all established 
principles. Meanwhile, it should be remem- 
bered that governments have no money 
and therefore have nothing to lend to for- 
eign countries. The money involved in pub- 
lic loans is that of private investors. Thus, 
during the war the British Government bor- 
rowed many billions of dollars from its own 
subjects in the United Kingdom, who sub- 
scribed for its various loans, and it also bor- 
rowed a few billion dollars from investors 


The Loans 
to Allied 
Governments 


in the United States. It had, also, left bil- 
lions, raised from British investors, t@ Con- 
tinental partners in the war. A parf of the 
British indebtedness to investors ‘in the 
United States was represented by United 
Kingdom bonds, another part Anglo- 


French joint bonds, and another /and much 
greater part by demand notes whith are now 
held by the Treasury at Washington. 


So far as the actual obligation of 
the borrowing government is 
concerned, there was obviously 
no difference at all as among these different 
loans. In the case-of the smaller, loans, the 
agent of the British Government in dealing 
with American investors was the banking 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. In the case of 
the larger loans the agent of the British Gov- 
ernment was the Secretary of the Treasury 
at Washington, who was acting by authority 
of Congress. The essential nature of the 
foreign loans would now be more clearly un- 
derstood in some quarters if the guaranty of 
the United States Government had taken a 
different form. As the thing was actually 
done, the British and other Governments gave 


Obligations 
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their obligations to the United States Treas- 
ury, and the United States proceeded to 
borrow from investors in its own name the 
money which the inyestors were in reality 
lending to European war treasuries. So 
strong was the spirit of codperation among 
the people of this country that the bonds of 
our Allies might just as well have been is- 
sued directly to the investors. To float them 
and to keep them at par it would have been 
necessary merely that Congress, with the ap- 
proval of the President, should have guaran- 
teed them as to principal and interest. 


The American investor, when he 
The Taxpayer's subscribed to successive issues of 

Liberty Bonds, was fully in- 
formed that our Government was lending his 
money in authorized maximum amounts to 
foreign treasuries. It was quite obvious that 
if the foreign governments did not meet their 
agreements, the American investors would 
themselves be taxed to repay the money that 
they had lent. It has been argued by cer- 
tain British journalists that the indebtedness 
of His Majesty’s Government to British 
lenders should be met as to interest and prin- 
cipal, but that investors in the United States 
might reasonably be asked to excuse the 
debtor from repayment. But such sugges- 
tions have not come from responsible quar- 
ters. It has not occurred to anyone in Can- 
ada to suggest that the Dominion bonds, 
which have been largely sold in the United 
States, ought to be honored as respects Cana- 
dian investors, but canceled by purchasers 
south of the boundary line. It will help the 
ordinary citizen to understand these affairs 
if he will remember that governments have 
no money, but that they possess the power of 
taxation. ‘Taxpayers, somewhere, will have 
to meet the loan obligations. 


The assistance rendered by the 
United States to the Allies in the 
Great War is represented only 
in minor part by these loan transactions to- 
talling almost ten billion dollars. The major 
part of our financial aid is expressed in the 
sums borrowed by our Government upon its 
own behalf. Greater still in the aggregate 
are the indirect sacrifices and losses sustained 
by this country in turning the adverse tide of 
war and helping the Allies to secure the vic- 
tory. There is no disposition in the United 
States to press foreign creditors. We are 
more concerned to have Europe solvent and 
prosperous than to collect war debts. Obvi- 
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ously, solvent governments will not expect 
to pay the interest due their own subjects 
on domestic loans, while deferring payments 
due to creditors who reside in foreign coun- 
tries. If our Government, as a part of its 
war effort, had made direct contributions, 
whether in money or in supplies, to the gov- 
ernments with which we were acting in 
cooperation, it may be assumed that such 
transactions would have been within the legal 
and constitutional power of the authorities. 
It is, however, open to question whether in 
time of peace the Government at. Washing- 
ton has power to remit acknowledged obliga- 
tions, thus transferring a heavy burden to 
the shoulders of American taxpayers. 


Shoulg Domestic public debts are in the 
Domestio Debts last analysis a mere matter of 
adjustment between the body of 
citizens considered as taxpayers and the same 
body of citizens considered as bondholders. 
These domestic debts represent materials and 
services expended in national efforts for the 
common good. It might be advantageous if 
they were liquidated by a financial process 
separated from the raising of the regular 
budget for current purposes. In financial 
theory, the debt is largely an affair of book- 
keeping. If, for example, those who have less 
than their share of bonds should buy, and 
those who have more than their share should 
sell, so that the distribution of the public 
debt should be in the same proportion as the 
distribution of current tax-paying burdens, 
it is quite evident that these domestic public 
debts could be canceled with advantage to 
everybody. Domestic loans, in short, are 
“all in the family” and are chiefly a matter of 
equalization among individuals. Meanwhile, 
the American taxpayer bears his burden with 
remarkable good temper, and the Govern- 
ment at Washington has shown no disposition 
whatever to press American claims, espe- 
cially as against countries which have not yet 
been able to reconstruct their shattered 
finances. 


indicia ae Viviani, it may be safely as- 
America, in sumed, did not find anybody at 
Washington, or elsewhere in the 

United States, who was worrying about our 
loan to France. The French Government, 
like the British, has always maintained a cor- 
rect sense of obligation. It will be to the 
interest of all countries, ours included, to 
have the public finances of France upon as 
thrifty and sound a basis as are the private 
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HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES, SECRETARY OF STATE 
(At the entrance to the White House executive offices) 


finances of the typical Frenchman. Several 
weeks ago there came reports from -Paris of 
statements made by a newspaper and a mem- 
ber of the French Senate to the effect that 
the United States had never repaid loans 
made by the French Government during our 
Revolutionary War. A little calculation 
showed that these sums, at compound inter- 
est, would now amount to billions of dol- 
lars, and would more than offset the loans 
recently made by the United States to 
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France. Many persons reading the French 
papers imagined that these statements were 
true; and the average American had no in- 
formation to the contrary, although it seemed 
strange that such obligations should have been 
overlooked. More recently the French 
Treasury authorities have, of their own ac- 
cord, refuted the statements and have shown 
that the loans were rapidly repaid by the 
United States Government and completely 
liquidated within a few years after our war 
for independence. 


> Among the subjects dealt with 
ughes e ° 
Answers Soviet by Mr. Hughes in his first 

Russia ~~ month at the State Department 
was that of a resumption of trade with Rus- 
sia through an official arrangement with the 
Soviet Government. On March 23, Secre- 
tary Hughes gave to the newspapers the text 
of a message addressed to our Government 
by the Soviet rulers at Moscow. The docu- 
ment assumed a bland tone of injured inno- 
cence, and complained of the “unprovéked” 
hostility toward the “Russian Republic” that 
had been shown by the Entente powers, and 
particularly by President Wilson. America 
was informed that the Soviet Republic “has 
not the intention of intervening in the inter- 
nal affairs of America,” and that it desired 
to conclude a treaty with the United States 
for the purpose of opening trade relations. 
The specific proposal of the message was that 
the Soviet authorities would send a special 
delegation to negotiate with the American 
Government. Mr. Hughes sent his reply to 
the American Consul at Reval (Esthonia), 
who was instructed to hand it to Litvinoff, 
representing Russia at that point. It was a 
brief answer, perfectly courteous in tone, but 
unqualified in its rejection of the Soviet pro- 
posals. ‘The Hughes reply should be quoted 
in full, and it reads as follows: 


The Government of the United States views 
with deep sympathy and grave concern the plight 
of the people of Russia and desires to aid by 
every appropriate means in promoting proper 
opportunities through which commerce can be es- 
tablished upon a sound basis. It is manifest to 
this Government that in existing circumstances 
there is no assurance for the development of 
trade, as the supplies which Russia might now be 
able to obtain would be wholly inadequate to 
meet her needs, and no lasting good can result 
so long as the present causes of progressive im- 
poverishment continue to operate. It is only in 
the productivity of Russia that there is any hope 
for the Russian people, and it is idle to expect 
resumption of trade until the economic bases of 
production are securely established. Production 
is conditioned upon the safety of life, the recog- 
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nition by firm guarantees of private property, 
the sanctity of contract and the rights of free 
labor. 

If fundamental changes are contemplated, in- 
volving due regard for the protection of persons 
and property and the establishment of conditions 
essential to the maintenance of commerce, this 
Government will be glad to have convincing 
evidence of the consummation of such changes, 
and until this evidence is supplied this Govern- 
ment is unable to perceive that there is any 
proper basis for considering trade relations. 


It was a very curious misjudg- 
ment of the new administration 
which led the Moscow autocracy 
to criticize President Wilson in an official 
message to his successor. The note on Rus- 
sia signed by Secretary Colby as Mr. Wil- 
son’s Secretary of State was thoroughly ap- 
proved by the best sentiment of the United 
States in both parties. Through promise of 
concessions, and by other means, the Rus- 
sian Communist rulers have secured a cer- 
tain limited and somewhat mysterious sup- 
port in the United States; and it was lately 
claimed by these supporters that the Harding 
administration was ready to make a business 
deal with any de facto rulers in any country 
whatsoever. Americans were warned that 
England would take all the Russian trade, 
and that we should be left out in the cold if 
we did not make haste to conciliate Lenine, to 
recognize his Government, and to welcome 
his commercial negotiators. Mr. Hughes’s 
reply is undoubtedly well-informed in its 
allusion to Russia’s economic conditions, and 
it is generally accepted as a statement of 
American policy. 


Colby’s 
Position 
Sustained 


The most striking instance of the 
vigor and activity of the State 
Department under Secretary 
Hughes during the first month of the new 
administration was afforded by a note on 
America’s interest in the disposition of the 
German overseas possessions. This statement 
of the views of the United States was sent 
at the same time to the governments of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 
While the note had particular reference to 
the small island of Yap (which is an impor- 
tant cable station in the Caroline Group, 
lying east of the Philippines), its principles 
are fundamental, and it throws much light 


“Yap,”’ and 
American 
Interests 


‘upon the manner in which the Harding ad- 


ministration proposes to deal with the con- 
sequences of the Great War. In language 
more modest than the facts of history would 
have justified, Mr. Hughes asserts that the 
victory at arms, by virtue of which Germany 
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loses her colonial empire, was in part won by 
the United States. He proceeds to the asser- 
tion that the group of victorious powers can- 
not properly parcel out the German colonies 
among themselves, whether under guise of 
“mandates” or otherwise, without due regard 
to the views of our Government. 


Mr. Hughes points out that the 
Treaty of Versailles, in Article 
119, provides as follows: “Ger- 
many renounces in favor of the principal Al- 
lied and Associated Powers all her rights 
and titles over her overseas possessions.” The 
Secretary proceeds to show that the other 
principal powers have attempted to give ef- 
fect to the Japanese mandate over the islands 
in the Pacific lying north of the equator 
without securing the approval of the United 
States. It is further set forth that President 
Wilson had specifically demanded that the 
Island of Yap be internationalized for cable 
purposes, and withheld from the mandate of 
Japan. It was the decisive military aid of 
the United States which won the victory 
over Germany; and it was perfectly under- 
stood throughout the world that American 
aid was rendered, not in order to enable cer- 
tain powers to achieve further imperial ag- 
grandizement, but to establish principles of 
justice and equality. The Hughes note thus 
serves notice that the mere fact of not being 
a member of the so-called League of Nations 
must not be regarded as depriving the United 
States of an influential voice in practical war 
settlements. 


Our Part 
in War 
Settlements 


The doctrines set forth in this 
Hughes note are wholly favor- 
able to countries like France and 
Belgium. The desirable thing for France is 
that there should be real and active codpera- 
tion on the part of the United States in work- 
ing out the territorial and economic adjust- 
ments following the war. The particular 
dispute regarding the Island of Yap is, in- 
deed, of some practical consequence; but the 
deeper significance of the Hughes note lies. in 
its bearings upon the intention of the United 
States at this late day to take a vigorous part 
in helping to reconstruct the world. Through 
issues arising out of practical matters, we may 
arrive at some general formula regarding an 
association of nations. There are so many 
tasks requiring common action that, on some 
plan or other, the sovereignties of the world 
must be brought together. The Republican 
statesmen now in power at Washington are 


Nations Must 
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quite as likely to recognize these conditions 
as were their Democratic predecessors. 


‘i President Harding had called 
President's the new Congress to meet in 
“9° extra session on Monday, April 
11, and it was well understood that his mes- 
sage to Congress, which was to be delivered 
by him in person on the following day, 
would be more explicit than anything pre- 
viously said on behalf of the administration 
in regard to adjustment of our international 
affairs. Our new President had not pre- 
pared his message long in advance and in a 
perfunctory way, but had kept the speech 
open for final revision until two or three 
hours before its delivery. Furthermore, he 
had broken all precedents by calling into con- 
ference at the White House on Tuesday 
morning a number of Republican Senators 
belonging to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, in order that statements he was about to 
make to Congress and the country might be 
such as would be helpful to the Senate in the 
great part that it would at once have to play 
in agreeing not only upon general policies, 
but upon practical modes of procedure. This 
meant that we should promptly declare the 
war with Germany technically at an end, 
merely to recognize obvious facts and to help 
clear away the mass of lingering war-time 
laws and conditions. It was understood that 
the Knox peace resolution would follow in 
short order, and that its passage would af- 
ford the logical and convenient opportunity 
for declaring that the policy of the United 
States had been expressed to the world by the 
country’s war record, and that we should 
henceforth regard world peace as of vital 
concern to America. 


President Harding made it plain 
that the declaration of peace by 
resolution was an act of domestic 
rather than of foreign policy. Germany has 
not considered herself any more at war with 
the United States than with England. The 
declaration of peace by Congressional resolu- 
tion, therefore, is to clarify our situation at 
home; but it involves no negotiations abroad. 
Says the President: 


Peace 


y 
Resolution 


Such a resolution should undertake to do no 
more than thus to declare the state of peace, 
which all America craves. It must add no diff- 
culty in effecting, with just reparations, the res- 
toration for which all Europe yearns and upon 
which the world’s recovery must be founded. 
Neither former enemy nor ally can mistake Amer- 
ica’s position, because our attitude as to respon- 
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sibility for the war and the necessity for just 
reparations already has had formal and very 
earnest expression. 


It follows, however, that we must proceed to 
associate ourselves in some way with the 
terms and conditions of peace with Germany 
as accepted by the other powers on both sides 
that were engaged in the war. President 
Harding sets forth the view that we can do 
this best by accepting the existing treaty in 
so far as it can be made applicable to our 
conditions. Mr. Harding declares: 

It would be idle to declare for separate treaties 
of peace with the Central Powers on the assump- 
tion that these alone would be adequate, because 
the situation is so involved that our peace en- 
gagements cannot ignore the Old World relation- 
ship and settlements already effected, nor is it 
desirable to do so in preserving our own rights 
and contracting our future relationships. 

The wiser course would seem to be the ac- 
ceptance of the confirmation of our rights and 
interests as already provided, and to engage 
under the existing treaty, assuming of course, 
that this can be satisfactorily accomplished by 
such explicit reservations and modifications as 
will secure our absolute freedom from inad- 
visable commitments and safeguard all our es- 
sential interests. 


This means, manifestly, a return to the Sen- 
ate’s former position, and the ratifying of the 
treaty in those parts that belong essentially to 
the war settlement, while adopting reserva- 
tions that would go as far as might seem 
best to the Administration and to the Senate 
in rejection of the existing plan of a League 
of Nations. 


There has come to be a wide 
acceptance of the opinion that a 
definite expression of our con- 
cern for international peace would be just as 
valuable to our European friends for all prac- 
tical purposes as an endorsement of the 
pledges of the League of Nations. Mr. Wil- 
son’s position regarding Article X has been 
so sweepingly criticized that even in Europe 
it is no longer regarded as tenable. Mean- 
while, as we have already stated in previous 
paragraphs of this editorial discussion, there 
are sO many questions now requiring codpera- 
tive treatment and action that there must be 
some kind of a society of nations. There 
exists now the League of Nations which is, 
as regards some matters of detail, functioning 
quite usefully. There also exists the Hague 
Tribunal of an earlier date, which has never 
been abolished. There has been formed on 
new lines a Judiciary Tribunal, in the plan- 
ning of which Mr. Elihu Root took part, and 


Toward 
a Better 
League 


. of an agency of peace. 
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which is an immediate outgrowth of the 
Paris Conference and the League of Nations. 
It will not be at all impossible to secure a re- 
examination of these different pieces of ma- 
chinery, with a view to recasting them and 
bringing them all into some relation to a 
plan for giving us authorized codes of inter- 
national law and methods for bringing dis- 
putes under prompt inquiry and putting them 
in the way of adjustment by conciliation or 
by judicial proceedings. 


It is the judgment of the Hard- 
ing administration—and doubt- 
less Congress will be of like 
mind—that a permanent association of the 
nations for keeping the peace must rest upon 
the world’s public opinion rather than upon a 
military league of the victorious powers. The 
world has been so badly hurt by war that it 
demands assured peace. An association for 
keeping peace cannot be solidly established 
until Russia, Germany, Austria, and Hun- 
gary come into it, with as strong a desire to 
avoid war and maintain good understanding 
as is to be found in the United States or in 
England. The kind of League of Nations 
that will stand the test can hardly function 
advantageously until the question of German 
reparations is really settled; that is to say, 
until there is in absolute good faith an accep- 
tance by Germany of a program that will 
also be accepted as satisfactory by France. 
President Harding’s conception of a League 
of Nations is contained in the following pas- 
sage from the message of April 12: 


Mr. Harding's 
Conception 


The aim to associate nations to prevent war, 
preserve peace and promote civilization our peo- 
ple most cordially applauded. We yearned for 
this new instrument of justice, but we can have 
no part in a committal to an agency of force in 
unknown contingencies; we can recognize no 
super-authority. ; 

Manifestly the highest purpose of the League 
of Nations was defeated in linking it with the 
treaty of peace and making it the enforcing 
agency of the victors of the world. International 
association for permanent peace must be con- 
ceived solely as an instrumentality of justice, 
unassociated with the passions of yesterday, and 
not so constituted as to attempt the dual functions 
of a political instrument of the conquerors and 
There can be no pros- 
perity for the fundamental purposes sought to be 
achieved by any such association so long as it 
is an organ of any particular treaty, or com- 
mitted to the attainment of the special aims of 
any nation or group of nations. 


As to the intention of Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Hughes to magnify and uphold, rather than 
to minimize, the influence of the United 
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States upon the course of world affairs, the 
message as a whole leaves no doubt. They 
do not wish to destroy the League of Nations 
in a partisan spirit of antagonism to Mr. 
Wilson’s work; but they wish to clear away 
the preliminaries, so that there may be an 
association of governments (or of peoples) 
which will rest upon permanent foundations. 


A change of administration, as 


Offices a 

pind we pointed out a month ago, was 

oes attended in the earlier days of 
our national Government by wholesale 


changes in office. Even when we had only 
a tithe of the present number of federal civil 
servants, Washington used to be thronged 
by thousands of office-seekers and their 
friends; and a new President was hounded 
almost to death by ravenous hordes of place 
hunters. In like manner, every Cabinet of- 
ficer was under terrific siege. We are bound 
to have a good many changes; but we have 
not been witnessing anything disgraceful dur- 
ing recent weeks, in the way of wholesale 
political patronage. The new administration 
has not encouraged the “spoils” seekers. On 
the contrary, the heads of departments have 
been thoughtful for efficiency and for the 
good of the country. It is worse than un- 
patriotic to consider the public offices as 
party spoils, and it is still worse to regard 
them as private perquisites. Much the larger 
proportion of those holding public office have 
learned how to do their work and are serving 


well, Obviously they should not be dis- 
placed. 
ii Even the Post Office Department 
Post Office is rapidly emerging from its old- 
as a Test 


time political atmosphere. Mr. 
Will Hays, the new Postmaster-General, 
though still chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, has had no desire, in tak- 
ing his office, to force but thousands of Demo- 
cratic postmasters who are acceptable in their 
localities, in order to make places for an 
equal number of less acceptable Republicans. 
There will de some important test cases in 
which perhaps the party politicians will have 
their way as against the preference of the 
Postmaster-General. But in such cases it 
will not be so much the fault of Mr. Hays 
as of Republican Congressmen and Senators, 
who have their own political fences to con- 
sider at home, and who are sometimes forced 
against their real preferences to take the 
partisan view of appointments in their dis- 
tricts or their States. Efficiency, and good 
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HON. GEORGE HARVEY, OUR NEW AMBASSADOR AT 
LONDON 


service to the public, are the aims of the new 
Postmaster-General. 


P In the diplomatic service there 
‘ol. Harvey ji e 
for were some conspicuous. vacancies 
tondon which had to be filled without 
much delay. Mr. John W. Davis, who had 
represented us at the Court of St. James 
with such conspicuous ability and credit, had 
retired to practise law in New York; and 
the choice of an Ambassador for London was 
not to be delayed. The President had al- 
lowed it to be known some time ago that he 
desired to appoint Mr. George Harvey, the 
well-known editor of Harvey’s Weekly, and 
the editor and proprietor of the North 
American Review. “Colonel” Harvey—as 
he is universally known, although he has 
never been a military man—has a brilliant 
pen and a fluent tongue, with cosmopolitan 
experiences. He will be fully mindful of the 
great traditions of the office, and of the fact 
that Englishmen and Americans alike expect 
from the American Ambassador at London 
not only a good many tactful and eloquent 
speeches, but also some genuine contributions 
toward friendly understandings between the 
two great countries that speak the English 
tongue—a language, by the way, that Colonel 
Harvey knows how to use with wit and sting 
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at times, and also on occasion with much 
grace and charm. 


eiisicandianik The Hon. Myron T. Herrick, of 
to Cleveland, Ohio, is going back 
Paris Again’ +4 Paris, where he is greatly ad- 
mired and loved. He had been made Am- 
bassador to France by President Taft, and 
had remained there through the early part 
of the first Wilson administration and until 
after the outbreak of the war, being super- 
seded in 1915. His previous experience, his 
high prestige, and his solid business qualities 
will make his presence in France a desirable 
thing on many accounts. As a representative 
Republican statesman, he can render notable 
assistance to President Harding, Secretary 
Hughes, and the Republican leaders at 
Washington. Momentous business still re- 
mains to be transacted, in adjustment of mat- 
ters arising from the war; and we must now 
resume activities that have been virtually 
suspended for two years. 


Turning for a moment from the 
great posts at London and Paris, 
where we may be sure that Mr. 
Harvey and Mr. Herrick will do their best 
to support American views and promote good 
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(Who will once more represent the United States as 
Ambassador to France) 
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understandings, we may make a remark or 
two in general upon the diplomatic service 
of the United States. It may be that Colonel 
Harvey at times, in his strictures upon diplo- 
matic appointments, has carried criticism and 
ridicule a little too far. But appointments to 
represent a great country like ours at foreign 
capitals ought to be so carefully made that a 
responsible editor of independent mind would 
not feel impelled to write scathing things. 
When sundry appointments were made to 
Latin-American posts, during the first Wil- 
son administration, while Mr. Bryan was 
Secretary of State, Colonel Harvey wrote 
an article that perhaps has had no parallel in 
its personal attacks upon the appointees as 
ridiculous misfits. It is even more important, 
at the present time, that we send men of 
knowledge and experience, and of high per- 
sonal qualities, to these Latin-American capi- 
tals than to the European countries. One 
of the most necessary things that the Harding 
administration now faces is the strengthening 
of our relations with all the republics to the 
southward. This will require the ablest and 
best men that can be secured for diplomatic 
and consular places. Naturally, Mr. Hard- 
ing and Mr. Hughes are aware of this; while 
Mr. Fletcher, the new Under Secretary of 
State, has himself had much diplomatic ex- 
perience in Latin America and is especially 
well informed as regards what is needed in 
our representation. 


The especial interest manifested 
by the Harding administration 
in the future of the Island of 
Yap, while in part due to the principles in- 
volved, has also undoubtedly its practical as- 
pects in relation to our new administration’s 
views of American policy in the Pacific. At 
no time were we on better terms with all the 
nations of the earth than after the conclusion 
of our Spanish War and during the adminis- 
trations of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft. 
The Roosevelt policies were outspoken and 
vigorous, but they were not menacing. It 
was not the opinion of our Government in 
that period that the peace and welfare of the 
world was promoted by having Uncle Sam 
turn his back upon situations beyond the 
three-mile shore limit. During a little more 
than two decades we have acquired very large 
interests in the Pacific. Having accepted 
sovereignty over Hawaii and the Philippines, 
we proceeded to construct the Panama 
Canal as a part of the American coast- 
line. We have now reached a point where 
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we must either support and strengthen our 
position in the Pacific, or must withdraw 
from it. The first step in a policy of with- 
drawal would be to carry out the promises of 
the last administration, and remove the 
American flag from the Islands. 


As a matter of Democratic pol- 
icy, Congress several years ago 
voted a great extension of Phil- 
ippine home rule and avowed the policy of 
withdrawing altogether at a very early date. 
} vsident Wilson last year in a message to 
Congress recommended the prompt carrying 
out of this policy. It happens that Mr. Hard- 
ing, as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Philippines, was particularly interested 
in our future relationship to the Islands, and 
was disposed, therefore, to find as early a 
solution as could properly be made. That in 
his own judgment it would be best for the 
United States to retain its trusteeship over 
the Philippines, for a good while to come, has 
been generally understood. But President 
Harding has desired to base the administra- 
tion’s policy upon a fresh survey of the facts. 
One of his first acts was to instruct Major- 
General Leonard Wood to proceed to the 
Philippines and examine into the political, 
social, economic, and~ military factors in- 
volved in the reconsideration of American 
policy. The Hon. W. Cameron Forbes, who 
was formerly Governor-General of the 
Philippines, was appointed to accompany 
General Wood on this mission. 


Our Flag 
in the 
Philippines 


General Wood’s former experi- 
» ence of some years in the Philip- 

pines, as well as his unusually 
wide acquaintance with international affairs, 
qualifies him to prepare an influential report 
upon the Philippines and our general inter- 
ests in the Pacific. Mr. Forbes will give es- 
pecial attention to the commercial and finan- 
cial aspects. In a recent article contributed 
to the Saturday Evening Post, Mr. Robert 
Lansing attacks the doctrine of “self determi- 
nation,” pointing out especially the vague- 
ness of that doctrine when the attempt is 
made to apply it. If, in the opinion of wise 
and disinterested men everywhere, the sov- 
ereignty of the United States had been exer- 
cised harmfully in the Philippines, there 
would be a strong presumption in favor of 
withdrawal. But the general opinion is that 
the presence of the United States has been 
of immense benefit to the Filipino people and 
a positive factor in the promotion of peace 
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SECRETARY WEEKS AND GENERAL WOOD ENTERING 
THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS 

(General Wood is now on a visit to the Philippines 
to examine into and report upon conditions there as 
affecting the policy of the new administration) 
and order throughout the Pacific. The peo- 
ple of the United States have no imperialis- 
tic aims and have no desire to govern the 
Filipinos against their will. It does not fol- 
low, however, that the population of. the 
Philippine Islands has up to this time devel- 
oped conspicuous fitness for an independent 
career among the nations. There are many 
things to be considered besides the ambitions 
of the capable and interesting gentlemen who 
are now active in Filipino politics. This is 
not to say that independence should be denied, 
but rather that the best interests of everybody 
concerned, including the Filipino people, re- 
quire a very careful study of the case in all 
its bearings before a final decision is reached. 
“Self-determination” is merely one of several 
factors in a wise judgment as to policy. 


Some of the principles at stake 
in the question of independence 
for the Philippines are under 
discussion in other parts of the world. In 
Egypt, in Ireland, in India, in portions of the 
former Russian Empire, and in various other 
places, there is not only political unrest, but 
also much broad and general discussion as 
to the question whether it is better to attempt 
the exercise of complete sovereignty in the 
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HON. ANTONIO R. BARCELO, PRESIDENT OF THE 
PORTO RICAN SENATE 


international sense, or to accept practical 
home-rule under the flag of some great 
power. In our own island of Porto Rico, 
the Unionist party, now controlling both 
branches of the Legislature, has long been 
committed to the doctrine of future inde- 
pendence. Mr. Barcelo, president of the 
Porto Rico Senate and leader of the Union- 
ist party, has recently carried on an inter- 
esting official correspondence with Mr. Tow- 
ner, of Iowa, chairman of our Congressional 
Committee on Insular Affairs. The outcome 
of that correspondence would seem to be 
leading toward a general agreement that 
Porto Rico will be content to seek her future 
under the American flag. Elsewhere in this 
number, there is a discussion of the political 
problems of Porto Rico. In that article, the 
editor expresses the view that, while on the 
one hand the Island can contribute much to 
the welfare of the United States, it may in 
turn achieve its highest destiny as a member 
of our American commonwealth. At present, 
Porto Rico is better off without statehood. 
At some future time, the Island may properly 
claim and receive full membership in the 
Union. Meanwhile, Porto Ricans as indi- 
viduals are United States citizens, and are 
eligible for appointive office here as well as 
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on the Island, and also for positions in the 
diplomatic and consular services. 


Few if any paragraphs in Presi- 


Care of : 
Wounded dent Harding’s address to Con- 
Veterans 
gress found a larger number of 
interested readers than those that were de- 


voted to the relief of ex-service men. Here 
the President wasted no words in generali- 
ties, but went directly to the heart of a situa- 
tion that has long demanded the nation’s 
wisest counsel and most prompt and vigor- 
ous action. The plain truth is that the men 
who served under the Stars and Stripes so 
nobly and so effectively in the war have had 
to endure a shameful degree of neglect since 
the armistice. After more than two years 
it must still be admitted that wounded 
veterans are without adequate hospital care. 
Nobody believes that any one in authority 
was lacking in a desire to do everything pos- 
sible to obtain speedy relief for our wounded 
soldiers, but the Government machinery 
failed to function to the best advantage. The 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, ‘the rehabili- 
tation department of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and the Public Health 
Service all had to do with the care and main- 
tenance of disabled veterans, but -there was 
no central control, and with each of the three 
authorities doing its best in its’ own way, 
under limitations imposed. by Congress, it 
was simply impossible to get satisfactory 
results. 


= The country demanded that 
Dawes some way be found to remedy 
Committee these obvious defects of admin- 
istration, Within a month after taking of- 


fice President Harding named a committee 
of eleven representative citizens, headed by 
Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago, to inquire 
into the activities of the existing agencies for 
the relief of ex-service men and to make rec- 
ommendations as to a general scheme of car- 
ing for the veterans. This committee found 
that the division of responsibility among the 
three main government agencies, with the 
total lack of central control, was in itself 
the cause of no little inefficiency and confu- 
sion. It was recommended, therefore, that 
these three agencies be brought together into 
a new department, with a director-general at 
its head, answerable to the President. ‘This 
recommendation was adopted by President 
Harding and included in his address to Con- 
gress. As a first step toward such a reorgan- 
ization, Secretary Mellon had already reap- 
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pointed Colonel R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, who 
had recently resigned the directorship of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, to return to 
private business, and it was announced at 
Washington that the task of providing medi- 
cal and surgical treatment for disabled vet- 
erans would be taken over at once by the War 
Risk Bureau, under the present law, pending 
action by Congress on the other recommen- 
dations of the Dawes Committee. The ser- 
vices of Colonel Cholmeley-Jones at this time 
are regarded as indispensable. His appoint- 
ment by Secretary Glass in 1919 was strictly 
on a merit basis, and in recalling him to a 
post for which he has demonstrated his fit- 
ness the Harding Administration is doing the 
natural and reasonable thing. 


President Harding’s allusion in 
his address to the proposed De- 
partment of Public Welfare is 
also significant. He shows that in this field 
of activity the Government has already taken 
on a wide range of responsibilities, but that 
its undertakings are scattered through many 
departments and bureaus; and he shows that 
the lack of codrdination and the resulting 
overlapping of functions tend to waste ener- 
gies and increase expense. The President’s 
personal physician, Brig.-Gen. Charles E. 
Sawyer, has been engaged for some time in 
a survey of matters of education and public 
health, with a view to the creation of such 
a department. Should Congress act upon 
the President’s recommendation in this mat- 
ter, it will doubtless be found feasible to give 
the new department much practical work to 
do in helping to refit ex-service men for the 
pursuits of civil life. 


Proposed 
New 
Department 


Acrisig «Lt is not too much to say that 
in the Railway the most acute and dangerous 
domestic problem confronting the 
new Congress and the Harding Administra- 
tion is the relief of the railroad situation. 
From the standpoint of public service and 
industrial health, and from the standpoints 
of investment holders of $20,000,000,000 of 
railroad securities and of the whole future 
of our governmental responsibilities, the 
question is now of the largest concern and 
one fraught with the most serious possibili- 
ties. A very careful and thorough article 
in this issue of the REvIEW oF Reviews, by 
Samuel O, Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, 
shows how the railways of the United States 
have come to the pass in 1921 where they 
are not earning anything like even the in- 
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(Who has been selected to serve as physician to the 
President, with the rank of Brigadier-General in the 
Army. To him also has been assigned the making of 
a survey of all the Government’s welfare activities, 
particularly those relating to education and public 
health, with a view to placing them under one head 
in a new Department of Public Welfare) 


terest on their borrowings and are headed— 
barring effective relief—straight toward 
bankruptcy. Mr. Dunn shows, too, what 
changes in expenses must be made to res- 
cue them. It is commonly and somewhat 
hopelessly assumed by Americans at large 
that unless a way is promptly found out of 
the vresent deep difficulties of the roads, the 
only alternative is government ownership. 
A great majority of Americans look on this 
prospect with horror, and their concern is 
well founded. It is of special interest now 
to us, in contemplating the possibilities under 
public ownership, to look at the object lesson 
nearest to us, in Canada; there the Govern- 
ment has been forced to take over all the 
railroads in the Dominion except one. 


Pan ee For many years the Canadian 


Ownershiv Government has owned and op- 
oe : : 

mean"® erated the Intercolonial Rail- 
road, showing heavy annual deficits. Dur- 


ing the past two years it has owned and 
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operated no less than 17,000 miles of 
roads, and it is now engaged in contro- 
versial negotiations with the owners of the 
Grand Trunk Railway over the physical 
valuation of that property which is to gov- 
ern the amount to be paid these private in- 
vestors when the Government takes over that 
road also. When this is concluded, the 
Canadian Government will own no less than 
24,000 miles of railroad, and there will be 
but one privately owned system in the Do- 
minion—the Canadian Pacific. ‘The reason 
for this extensive experiment in government 
ownership of the railroads just over our bor- 
der, has not at all been a conviction by the 
people of Canada that public ownership is 
a good thing. They were forced into it, 
just as we in the United States will be forced 
into it if our present railroad muddle is not 
soon straightened out. 

i The Canadian Northern (the 
production of extension of the Grand Trunk 
_ Railroads tg the Pacific) and other por- 

tions of the present Canadian National Rail- 
way system were projected and built before 
the development of the country allowed them 
to be run at a profit under the fearfully ad- 
verse conditions brought on by the war. 
They were constructed very largely with the 
aid of money advanced by the Government, 
and now that they cannot possibly pay their 
current bills under prevailing costs of labor 
and supplies, the Government must take over 
the roads and run them itself. Twenty-four 
thousand miles of railway does not sound 
like so large a unit in comparison with the 
transportation system of the United States; 
but it must be remembered that the popula- 
tion of Canada is only nine million and that 
this government-owned portion of Canada’s 
railways, entirely outside of the great pri- 
vately owned Canadian Pacific, would be, if 
expanded in the proportion that our popula- 
tion bears to Canada’s, actually more than 
all the mileage we have in the United States. 
It is, in fact, the largest experiment in gov- 
ernment ownership of railways undertaken 
by any English-speaking people. 


The Canadians have made a de- 
liberate effort to forestall some 
of the obvious handicaps and 
dangers inherent in the state ownership of 
railways, by providing for what they have 
termed private operation of the roads owned 
hy the Government. This is, however, private 
operation in a very restricted sense indeed. 


e 
Financial 
Results 
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The Government appoints a board of direc- 
tors that has full charge of the operation and 
personnel of the roads, this board selecting 
executive officers and carrying on the busi- 
ness, theoretically, just as would be the case 
if they were elected by private stockholders. 
They are supposed to be free from the in- 
fluence of political changes and to have 
tenures of office similar to those of the 
permanent under-secretaries in the British 
Government. The operating results have, 
however, been very disappointing. The 24,- 
000 miles of road will cost the Government 
about a billion and a half dollars. So far 
as concerns the 17,000 miles that have been 
nationally operated for the past two years, 
one finds an annual deficit of about $15,- 
000,000, even before the capital charges are 
considered. These would add nearly $100,- 
000,000 a year to the loss. To meet such 
a deficit, if expanded in proportion to the 
population of the United States compared 
with Canada’s, would require more than 
our entire federal income-tax receipts, and a 
large part of the excess profits tax as well. 
The one privately owned road, the Canadian 
Pacific, has, under the same conditions of 
rates and wages obtaining with the Govern- 
ment-owned lines, been paying its way and 
distributing 10 per cent. to its stockholders. 
It does not follow, of course, that the Ca- 
nadian Pacific organization, its methods and 
its energy due to private initiative, would, 
when applied to the roads under Government 
control, do as well as they have done with 
the old-established private line; but the sit- 
uation does reinforce the apprehensions of 
Americans:concerning the financial results of 
government ownership and operation. 


oe That section of the President’s 
Freight Rates Message devoted to our own 
Too High? acute railway problem begins: 
“Freight carrying charges have mounted 
higher and higher until commerce is halted 
and production discouraged. Railway rates 
and cost of operations must be reduced.” It 
will be noticed that in Mr. Dunn’s article in 
this issue he questions whether railway rates 
are too high; and, indeed, it is difficult to 
prove that they are, or that they have halted 
commerce and discouraged production. It is 
true that rates have been increased radically 
—though not nearly so far as wages—and it 
is also true that commerce has been halted. 
But, unfortunately, there is no data at hand . 
to show whether commerce would not have 
halted just as abruptly if freight rates had 
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not been increased. One notes a great va- 
riety of industrial operations that have been 
halted, clearly without any influence from 
freight rates, and it may be that this factor 
has had no appreciable effect in slowing up 
industry anywhere. ‘The volume of traffic 
has fallen off more rapidly than in any other 
industrial crisis—30 per cent. within a few 
weeks—but the question remains whether 
traffic would have fallen off Jess if rates had 
been maintained at their former level. On 
the other hand, Mr. Dunn makes out a good 
case in the argument that even with the 
maximum practicable reduction in the cost 
of operation of the railways, the present 
high rates will be necesesary to allow the 
roads to pay their way, with the volume of 
traffic in sight. The President’s views on 
government ownership and control of rail- 
ways are clearly indicated in his message: 
“If we can have it understood that Con- 
gress has no sanction for government owner- 
ship, that Congress does not levy taxes upon 
the people to cover deficits in a service which 
should be self-sustaining, there will be an 
avowed foundation on which to rebuild.” 


Scarcely less important and 
Tax ° 

Revision scarcely less baffling than the 
Inevitable y 


railroad puzzle is the taxation 
problem now before the Harding adminis- 
tration. Four billion dollars have to be 
raised through taxes. Even now, two and 
a half years after the end of the war, we 
are spending for governmental activities 
more than six times as much as was required 
before the war. It is undoubtedly true that 
no conceivable tax, drastic enough to be an 
important factor in raising these needed bil- 
lions, could possibly be accepted graciously 
by the burdened public. It is, indeed, a mat- 
ter for surprise and congratulation that the 
tremendous income tax has been borne with 
such small protest. One reason, of course, is 
that an insignificant fraction of the total 
population pays the greater part of the in- 
come tax. But while it is true that there 
is no such thing in human affairs as a big, 
good tax, accepted as such by the people who 
pay it, there has been such a general con- 
demnation of the excess-profits tax that it is 
obviously the duty of the Harding adminis- 
tration to see that it is repealed. The Presi- 
dent and his advisors promptly let it be 
known that this was their intention, the 
opening message to Congress saying con- 
cisely: ‘‘We are committed to the repeal of 
the excess-profits tax.” 
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KEEP THE MAIN LINE OPEN! 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 


While it was a foregone con- 
clusion, in this year of trade de- 
pression, that the excess-profits 
tax would produce very much less than in 
the boom times we have passed through, it 
was still a very large item in the expected 
total of revenue. Many suggestions have 
been made from time to time of devices to 
raise the sum which abrogation of the excess- 
profits tax would require, and for a number 
of months there has been a running fire of 
advocacy of a tax on sales. Until very re- 
cently, this project has seemed to competent 
observers to be one that was, politically speak- 
ing, impossible to carry out. By this it is 
meant that the surface appearance of such a 
tax on all expenditures gives it the com- 
plexion of a device to raise more money from 
the tens of millions of people who have no 
surplus to be taxed through the income and 
excess-profits schedule. Such an obvious op- 
portunity for political opposition, and tempta- 
tion to make capital with the mass of voters, 
seemed too easy to allow any real chance for 
this kind of impost. Within the last few 
weeks, however, there has come such a strong 
and wide demand for a trial of the sales- 
tax plan that in the first days of the new 
Congress it seemed not improbable that a 
successful attempt might be made to include 
such a scheme in the new revenue law. Sen- 
ator Smoot, who has one of the ablest finan- 
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Fore 
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cial minds in Washington, introduced in the 
new Congress a bill for a tax of 1 per cent. 
on all sales above $6000 a year. It is esti- 
mated that this would produce a yearly 
revenue of about $1,500,000,000. The bill 
follows closely the plan that has worked well 
in the Philippines, and is drawn with much 
intelligent care. 


, One of the strongest arguments 
rguments ° ° i 
Against the advanced against the idea of a 

Sales Tax sales tax has been that the bur- 
den would be cumulative so far as the con- 
sumer was concerned, and that the total ad- 
ditions to the cost of an article which would 
come from the various purchases and sales 
involved before it found its way to the ulti- 
mate consumer, would result in raising prices 
radically. The statistical experts employed 
by advocates of the sales-tax plan report, how- 
ever, that on the average not more than 3% 
per cent. would be added by this device to 
the cost to the consumer, whereas the pre- 
vailing estimate of the effect on final prices 
of the present taxes, especially the excess- 
profits tax, is that about 23 per cent. is added 
to the amount paid by the ultimate consumer. 
Canada and the Philippines levy taxes on 
sales that seem to be working as well as taxes 
are apt to work in this imperfect world. It 
is true that in Canada the sales tax is levied 
on special classes of transactions which brings 
her plan somewhat nearer our so-called lux- 
ury taxes than to an all-embracing turn-over 
tax. France is trying a sales tax, too, and 
not with such fortunate results. A great 
deal of evasion is reported; for instance, an 
American gentleman renting an apartment 
for 30,000 francs a year transmits the sum 
to his landlord in the form of 10,000 francs 
as official rent, and 20,000 francs as a gift. 
One of the strongest reasons for making a 
trial of some form of tax on sales, although 
it is not often heard of in discussions of the 
subject, is that, after all, it is more logical 
and helpful to society to tax expenditures 
than to tax income. A man with an income 
of $100,000, spending $10,000 of it, and re- 
turning $90,000 to productive industry, 
should not be hampered any more than is 
necessary. Another man with the same in- 
come and spending every dollar of it on per- 
sonal indulgences, can be taxed much more 
heavily without cutting off in any degree the 
investment of capital in industry. Besides’ 
Senator Smoot’s, two other sales-tax bills 
were introduced in the House in the first 
week of the new Congress. 
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niin On March 28 the Supreme 
Assets Sale Court handed down a decision of 
/s Income 


intimate interest to every tax- 
payer. The question had been raised in the 
courts as to whether profit derived from the 
sale of capital assets was taxable under the 
income and excess-profits laws. The lower 
courts had decided that such gains were not 
income in any proper sense and therefore not 
taxable. The strict accountant’s view of the 
matter is, too, against the rules and regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department affecting 
this issue that have been laid down and en- 
forced since the income law came into effect. 
If a taxpayer in the course of his current pri- 
vate investment operations buys a block of 
bonds for $10,000 and later sells the same 
block for $12,000, the accountant’s view is 
that the $2,000 profit is a capital gain, not 
an income gain, and that it cannot be used 
to swell the individual’s taxable income for 
the year in which the sale was made. This 
view, sustained by the lower court, is that it 
is only the interest, dividends, or other in- 
come arising later from this $2,000 capital 
gain that the Government can tax. The 
Supreme Court has now decided, however, 
that this view is not correct from the stand- 
point of the income-tax law and that all such 
profits from the sale of property must be re- 
ported as taxable income. At the same time, 
the court held that in order to have the in- 
dividual liable for taxes, the gain must be 
an actual one and not an arbitrarily de- 
termined profit, as has in many cases resulted 
from the Treasury Department’s ruling that 
in the case of property purchased before 
March 1, 1913, the question of profit or loss 
in a subsequent sale must be determined by 
the value of the property on March 1, 1913. 
This Treasury’ ruling resulted in manifest 
injustices. For instance, a man purchased 
property at a cost of $100,000 in 1912; the 
value on March 1, 1913, was subsequently 
found to be $50,000 and it was sold in 1915 
for $75,000. In such a case, the unfortunate 
taxpayer has been assessed on a “profit” aris- 
ing out of this transaction of $25,000 for the 
year 1915, although as a matter of fact he 
had suffered a loss of the same amount. This 
arbitrary ruling has now been done away 
with by the court’s decision. 


With the winter over, the indi- 
cations of the wheat crop become 
important, and the figures ob- 
tainable are of some value in estimating the 
American production of foodstuffs in 1921. 


A Hopeful 
New Crop 
Year 
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The Government’s forecast was issued by the 
Department of Agriculture on April 7 and 
showed a fine condition for the winter-wheat 
crop—91 per cent. as against a ten year aver- 
age of 83.6 per cent. It has been a favorable 
winter for the germination and early growth 
of the wheat plant, and instead of a decline 
in condition between December 1 and April 
1, which is the rule, the crop improved ap- 
preciably through these months. The April 
estimate gave a promise of 621,000,000 
bushels—44,000,000 more than was_har- 
vested last year. Only in three years has 
there been as large a production of winter 
wheat. With favorable news at the same 
time from the European grain-growing-coun- 
tries—Roumania for instance, having worked 
up to 80 per cent. of her pre-war yield—the 
price of wheat has been going steadily lower. 


Wheat’s high price in the late 
boom period was $3.59. Only 
last October, demands were 
being made to obtain concerted action on 
the part of farmers in refusing to sell for less 
than $3 per bushel. On the 14th of April, 
the Chicago price of wheat for delivery in 
May had fallen to $1.1914, with the July de- 
livery at $1.05. The carry-over of wheat into 
the spring of 1921 is given by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates as over 300,000,000 bushels, 
with the requirements of the country up to 
harvest time not exceeding 200,000,000 bush- 
els. The flour mills are running at about 
half their capacity, and purchasers of grain 
are naturally buying only from hand to 
mouth when every day finds prices lower 
than the day before. ‘The prices of other 
grains have been breaking heavily, largely 
in sympathy with the course of wheat. On 
April 14 corn at Chicago was 55% cents 
against $1.695¢ the year before, and the price 
of oats was 35% cents against 96 on the 
corresponding day of the year before. The 
stocks of corn and oats on hand are said to 
be of record size. The cotton crop for 1920 
was the largest but one on record, amounting 
to over 13,000,000 tons by March 21, and 
at prices between 12 and 13 cents per pound 
(as against more than 40 cents at the peak) 
it looks as if the acreage for next year will 
actually be,reduced drastically. There have 
been repeated statements in previous years 
that less cotton would be planted, and num- 
berless attempts to effect this, none of which 
have ever amounted to anything important; 
but with great cotton growing States like 
Georgia reporting that about one-half of the 
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entire 1920 cotton crop is still in the far- 
mers’ hands, and with the prices so low that 
it is impossible to grow this staple at a profit 
—while fertilizer and implement companies 
are unprecedentedly chary about granting 
credit—it looks in the spring of 1921 as if 
there would actually be, this season, a cut 
in the total cotton acreage of something like 
one-third. 


Soon after President Wilson’s 

Tariff veto of the Fordney Emergency 

- Tariff bill, sub-committees of 

the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House began a recasting of that measure for 
submission to the Sixty-seventh Congress in 
the early days of its first session. Its sub- 
stantial duties were retained on agricultural 
products (which had hitherto come into this 
country free), though in certain instances in 
modified measure, and the increase of the 
previously existing rates was also continued 
in the new bill. In response to complaints 
from Eastern sections that the measure pro- 
tected only the Western farming areas, while 
New England was in the throes of an indus- 
trial depression which brought problems no 
less troublesome than those of Western 
farmers, the House tariff makers discussed 
adding to the measure a provision for assess- 
ing all import duties on the values of goods 
at American prices. For a century it had 
been the practice to fix the value of imports 
by their cost abroad, and the new policy 
would necessitate considerable administrative 
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change and cause some confusion, at least 
in the transition period. With the same 
purpose of relieving the Eastern manufac- 
turers from foreign competition, an anti- 
dumping provision was added to the bill. 


The reappointment by the Presi- 
dent of W. P. G. Harding to 
continue under the Republican 
administration as chairman of the board of 
governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
was both a handsome and a highly useful 
act. Its implication that the Federal Re- 
serve Board is to be undisturbed by purely 
political considerations was reassuring, and 
the matter of securing the further services of 
a man of Mr. Harding’s notable ability and 
experience was a cause for congratulation. A 
bill has been introduced in the House by the 
chairman of its Committee on Banking, pro- 
viding for the abolition of the office of Con- 
troller of the Currency. The functions of 
this office have been largely superseded by 
the work of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Controller of the Currency has been a 
member of the Reserve Board, ex-officio, 
and one effect of doing away with his office 
will be to give Chairman Harding and his 
board somewhat more independence of action. 
The admirable working of the Federal Re- 
serve System is one of the matters to be 
proud of in the troublous times of the past 
decade. On the whole, it was probably the 
most notable constructive achievement of 
Mr. Wilson’s administration. There can 
be no doubt that we should have had within 
the past six months a terrible panic and un- 
precedented financial and industrial distress 
but for the help of the Reserve System in 
giving a true emergency elasticity to credit 
and currency. The current reports of the 
condition of banks in the Reserve System 
reflect clearly how we are emerging from 
the financial danger zone. There has been, 
week by week, a gradual improvement in the 
percentage of reserve to total liabilities, until 
on April 10 the figure stood at 53.5 per 
cent., the highest shown since June, 1919. 


The Federal 
Reserve 
System 


Governor Miller’s term of office 
in New York State has been 
ushered in with as much active 
initiative on his part, and fierce discussion 
and acrimony on the part of others, as four 
months could readily hold. Midway in the 
fight on the transit bill before the New York 
legislature, the Hylan administration en- 
gaged Senator Hiram Johnson of California 
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to lead the forces opposing, tooth and nail, 
the governor’s comprehensive measure de- 
signed to straighten out the fearful tangle 
of the metropolitan transit lines. Notwith- 
standing the utmost opposition on the part 
of the city administration and others in sym- 
pathy with it, Governor Miller’s transit bill 
was passed by the two branches of the New 
York legislature by handsome majorities, 
and on March 30 the governor affixed his 
signature and it became law. Its opponents 
emphatically declare their intention of at- 
tacking the vital provisions of the bill in the 
courts, and preparations are being made to 
have Mayor Hylan run to succeed himself in 


‘the elections next November on the issue of 


home rule for New York and a five-cent 
fare for the street-car lines. In the middle 
of April, Governor Miller was hard at work 
deciding on the personnel of the transit com- 
mission of three members, which will be 
entrusted with carrying out the plan pro- 
vided in the new law, and which is clothed 
with unusually full power. It is accepted 
by all students of the situation that the suc- 
cess or failure of the Miller program will 
depend on the ability and discretion of these 
three men. As the details of the transit bill 
have become more familiar to the public, 
and the governor has had an opportunity to 
elucidate certain points which had been. mis- 
represented by opponents of the measure, 
current opinion has flowed steadily in the 
direction of approval of his resolute effort to 
remedy the present disgraceful and very dan- 
gerous situation. In mid-April the Governor 
asked the Legislature to pass certain amend- 
ments to the bill, governing the physical valu- 
ation of the transit properties, that will go a 
long way toward spoiling the ammunition of 
the opposition and toward strengthening the 
already growing support for his plans. 


Through the first weeks of April, 


The Great eas 
British | Britain seemed to be on the verge 
Coal Strike ° ° ‘ 
of a social and industrial revolu- 
tion. To the onlooker there seemed no hope 


of averting a violent upheaval; but onlookers 
have been trained by long experience to ex- 
pect in England reassuring eleventh-hour de- 
velopments resulting from the amazing 
adroitness and resourcefulness gf Premier 
Lloyd George, combined with the traditional 
British knack of “muddling through” appar- 
ently impossible situations. The coal miners 
in England, Scotland, and Wales were on 
strike in protest against any reduction of war- 
time wages; and they were so militant that 
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they refused even to allow the pumps to be 
kept at work, although in many cases the 
flooding of the mines would have meant the 
permanent loss to Great Britain of just so 
much of her greatest single economic asset. 
The railway and transport workers were in 
sympathy with the strikers and announced 
that they, too, would cease work on April 
12 unless the miners’ demands were granted. 
This program threatened to deprive England 
and Scotland of light, heat, and transporta- 
tion at one blow. At the last hour before 
the sympathetic strike was to come off, the 
Government was able to get into renewed 
negotiations with the labor leaders and ob- 
tained a postponement of the threatened joint 
action by the “triple alliance” of railway 
men, transport workers, and miners. 


Threatened with the greatest in- 
dustrial crisis in the history of 
Great Britain, the Government 
took extraordinary measures. ‘The country 
was declared to be in “‘a state of emergency.” 
Troops were hastily recalled from Ireland 
and elsewhere, and a general call was issued 
for volunteers from the middle classes to take 
the place of striking workers and perform the 
work absolutely necessary to get food and 
fuel to Britain’s population. ‘This appeal to 
the public was answered so handsomely that 
a new note of caution was readily discernible 
in the utterances and movements of the labor 
leaders, and on April 15 the miners opened 
the way to a new parley by offering to confer 
on temporary wages if the larger questions of 
policy were separated for later discussion. 
The more radical of the miners, insisting on 
the flooding of the mines and ready for 
violence and red flags, were found in the 
Welsh and Scotch coal fields, the Yorkshire 
and other English workers showing a more 
tractable and conciliatory spirit. The mine 
owners did their .part in working for peace 
by offering to forego all profits. until times 
changed for the better. 


Warlike 
Preparations 


During the war, the coal mines 
were taken over by the Govern- 
ment with compensation to their 
owners; and the wages of the workers were 
raised sufficiently to give them, even at the 
higher prices of food, clothing, and housing, 
more comforts and better standards of living 
than they had ever known before. Recently 
the nation relinquished its control and did so 
at a time of acute and industrial depression 
in Great Britain and, for that matter, the 


The 
Questions 
at Issue 
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whole world. The result was that the own- 
ers of a great portion of the coal mines could 
not pay the war-time scales of wages and sell 
their coal at prevailing prices except with 
substantial loss. This was not true, perhaps, 
of the richest mines ; and the different degrees 
of richness in the mines is one of the causes 
of the trouble. For, when the Government 
controlled the situation, it could use the 
profits made by the best paying mines to com- 
pensate for the losses sustained in the poorer 
ones, maintaining a uniform and high scale 
of wages for all. Returned to the private 
owners, there was nothing for the manage- 
ment of the poorer mines to do except to re- 
duce wages or close down. The miners de- 
manded a national scale of wages which could 
have been maintained only by continuing the 
heavy subsidy from the Government. This 
matter of subsidy was the sticking-point with 
Premier Lloyd George, who steadily refused 
any arrangement that would keep an addi- 
tional burden of taxation on the shoulders 
of the long-suffering British public. Boiled 
down, the great crisis in Britain meant that 
the miners were determined to retain the 
unprecedented advantages in wages and con- 
ditions which war opportunities had brought 
them. The railway and transport workers, 
feeling that their turn would come next in 
having to defend their gains, joined with the 
miners. The present industrial situation 
made it impossible to meet the workers’ de- 
mands without confiscating the property of 
the coal owners (even this being no final so- 
lution) or else taxing the whole public for 
the benefit of a special class. 
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ELIOT WADSWORTH 


THREE NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF DEPARTMENTS AT WASHINGTON 


(Mr. Wainwright becomes Assistant Secretary of War. 


He has been a prominent member of the New York bar, 


acquiring military experience in the National Guard with service in France on the staff of a division commander. 


Dr. Work becomes First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
of the American Medical Association. 


relationship as members of the Republican National Committee. Mr. 
he gained wide fame through service as vice-chairman of the 


the Treasury. After a business career in Boston, 


He has been a successful Colorado physician and former head 
His association with Postmaster-General Hays is a result of their former 


Wadsworth becomes Assistant Secretary of 


executive committee of the American Red Cross in the war period and through later service as chairman of the 


executive committee of the Harvard Endowment Fund. 


Department, with matters arising from our loans to European governments) 


Mr. Wadsworth will be especially charged in the Treasury 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 15 to April 14, 1922) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


April 11.—The Sixty-seventh Congress meets in 
special session to consider tariff and revenue 
measures and readjustment of international re- 
lationships. 

In the House, Mr. Edmonds (Rep., Pa.) in- 
troduces a Panama Canal tolls refunding bill, to 
exempt American vessels without offending Great 
Britain. 

April 12.—President Harding delivers his first 
message to Congress in person (see page 459). 

In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.), chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, pre- 
sents for ratification the treaty with Colombia 
negotiated by the Wilson administration. 

April 13.—In the Senate, Mr. Knox (Rep., 
Penn.) introduces an amended joint Congres- 
sional resolution to carry out President Harding’s 
program for declaring peace with Germany. 

In the Senate, Mr. Kellogg (Rep., Minn.) de- 
bates against the Colombian treaty. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
March 16.—Guy D. Goff of Wisconsin is 
named as Assistant Attorney-General, and E. C. 
Finney of Lawrence, Kan., as First Assistant Sec- 
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retary of the Interior; Thomas W. Millet as- 
sumes office as Alien Property Custodian. 

The Government forbids the wearing of the 
federal uniform in a joint parade at Boston of 
Irish Republican’ organizations celebrating St. 
Patrick’s day and troops celebrating Evacuation 
Day. 

March 18.—The Cabinet, at its regular meet- 
ing, considers a program of relief for farmers. 

March 21.—Postmaster-General Hays speaks to 
postal employees at New York City, appealing 
for personal pride in their work and promising 
to quash politics in the Department. 

March 22.—President Harding calls the new’ 
Congress into extra session April 11. 

The New York legislature completes passage 
of Governor Miller’s transit commission bill, the 
Assembly voting 91 to 56 after heated opposi- 
tion led by Assemblyman George N. Jesse. 

Major-Gen. Leonard Wood and W. Cameron 
Forbes, former Governor of the Philippines, con- 
fer with President Harding and the Secretary of 
War before their departure to study conditions 
in the Islands. 

Governor Edwards vetoes the New Jersey State 
Constabulary bill. 
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March 23.—The New York Legislature passes 
the Governor’s port development measure, pro- 
viding for enlarging and improving the docking 
facilities of New York harbor in conjunction with 
the adjoining State of New Jersey. 

March 24—Eugene V. Debs, a federal prisoner 
at Atlanta, goes to Washington on parole to 
present his case to Attorney-General Daugherty, 
and returns. 

March 26.—An extraordinary case of negro 
peonage comes to light through the discovery of 
nine murdered negroes in Jasper County, Georgia. 

March 27.—A legislative investigating com- 
mittee uncovers a Chicago building-graft ring 
said to collect 35 per cent. of the cost of structures 
through a contractor and three union business 
agents. 

The Senate Committee on reconstruction, of 
which Mr. Calder (Rep., N. Y.) is chairman, 
reports a shortage of 1,000,000 homes, recom- 
mends home loan banks, and calls for super- 
vision of the coal industry. 

March 28.—Col. Jay J. Morrow is appointed 
Governor of Panama Canal Zone; Capt. Sumner 
E. W. Kittelle, U. S. N., is selected as Governor 
of the Virgin Islands. 

A Nevada bill for capital punishment by lethal 
gas, instead of hanging or shooting, is signed by 
Governor Boyle. 

The Railroad Labor Board refuses the petition 
for trunk-line pay on sixty-seven short lines. 

March 29.—Secretary Hughes publishes his 
note to American bankers approving the Chinese 
consortium, together with texts of notes and docu- 
ments relating to the international plan exclud- 
ing Japan from special political claims in Man- 
churia and eastern inner Mongolia. 

March 31.—Charles H. Burke, of South Dakota, 
is appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs; 
George H. Carter of Iowa is named as Public 
Printer, and Thomas Robertson of Maryland as 
Commissioner of Patents. 

April 1—An attempt to impeach Governor J. 
B. Robertson (Dem.) of Oklahoma fails on a tie 
vote of 42 to 42. 

April 3—Mr. Harding summons B. M. Jewell, 
railroad labor union leader, for a conference with 
the chairman of the Railroad Labor Board and 
the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

April 4.—Governor Miller of New York signs 
a “dry” bill placing enforcement of the federal 
Volstead act in the hands of municipal au- 
thorities. 

April 5.—Michigan voters adopt a State soldier- 
bonus proposal by a majority of 200,000. 

April 7.—A special commission for soldier re- 
lief, with Charles G. Dawes of Chicago as chair- 
man, recommends a consolidated service bureau 
directly responsible to the President. 

April 9.—Jasper S. Williams, a planter of 
Jasper County, Ga., is convicted of the murder of 
a negro on his plantation, under conditions of 
rank peonage. 

April 11—The Supreme Court affirms the 
Texas District Court’s decision enjoining San 
Antonio from enforcing against trolley lines a 
five-cent fare with universal transfers, on the 
ground that the franchise contract is confiscatory. 
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New York City police have arrested 400 per- 
sons for violation of the new State dry law; six- 
teen are indicted for jury trials, which have not 
been very effective in the past. 

Montgomery Schuyler, of New York, is made 
Chief of the Russian Division of the State De- 
partment, succeeding Arthur Bullard; Leland 
Harrison becomes assistant to Henry P. Fletcher, 
Under Secretary. 

Governor N. E. Kendall signs a bill permitting 
the sale of cigarettes to adults in Iowa. 

The Supreme Court refuses to review eighty 
I. W. W. draft evasion cases. 

Postmaster General Hays appoints two “dollar- 
a-year” men, Courtland Smith of New York, and 
Lew Wallace of Indiana, as special assistants. 

John T. Hettrick, author of the code of the 
building trade in New York City, is sent to the 
penitentiary. 

April 12.—Federal officers arrest three road 
foremen in Tennessee for practicing peonage. 

April 13.—The New York Senate passes a 
resolution for a thorough investigation of the 
City administration, voting $100,000; a charter 
revision committee is also provided with $25,000. 

Dr. John South of Frankfort, Ky., is selected to 
succeed William J. Price as Minister to Panama. 
.... President Harding approves a list of 
twelve appointments as Major-Generals, headed 
by Brig.-Gen. C. R. Edwards of New England. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 15.—Talaat Pasha, leader of the Young 
Turk party and ex-Grand Vizier of Turkey, is 
assassinated at Berlin by an Armenian student. 

Elections are held in the disputed districts of 
Cuba; General Gomez withdraws in most places, 
claiming fraud, and leaves the field clear for 
Dr. Zayas; the American General Crowder su- 
pervises the elections. 

March 16.—At Erivan, Armenia, the Bolshe- 
vist Government is overthrown. 

March 17.—Andrew Bonar Law resigns as 
leader of the Opposition in the British House 
of Commons. 

The French Chamber, after a three-day de- 
bate on German reparations, votes confidence in 
Premier Briand, 491 to 66. 

March 18.—The British Air Service offers to 
give ten of its largest dirigibles to any syndicate 
that will operate them on condition that the Gov- 
ernment have the knowledge gained by their use. 

March 21.—J. Austen Chamberlain is unani- 
mously elected head of the Unionist party in the 
House of Commons, succeeding Mr. Bonar Law. 

March 23.—In Ireland, 28 are killed and 33 
wounded in ambushes and reprisals between 
Crown forces and the Irish Republicans. 

Berlin reports that Communists have seized 
public buildings in Hamburg, Leipsic, Dresden, 
and other cities in Central Germany, with bomb 
outrages and raising of the red flag. 

March 24.—German Communists are defeated 
at Eislaben and Hettstedt, but concentrate troops 
at Leuna; fighting in the Mansfeld district 
ceases; the Governor of Saxony says the leaders 
are Russians. 

March 26.—German 
cease. 


Communist disturbances 
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DR. ALFREDO ZAYAS, NEW PRESIDENT OF CUBA 

(Although his opponent in the November election— 
General Gomez—is still contesting the result, it seems 
apparent that Dr. Zayas will be inauguarated President 
of Cuba on May 20. Supplementary elections held dur- 
ing recent weeks in contested districts, under supervision 
of the American General Crowder, have confirmed the 
earlier indications that Zayas was the choice of the ma- 
jority. He was candidate of a coalition group known as 
the National League, which includes principally members 
of the old Conservative party, Gomez being the Liberal 
candidate) 


March 29.—Ex-Emperor Charles of Hungary 
returns to Budapest from exile in Switzerland, 
in an effort to regain his throne; he confers with 
the Regent, Admiral Horthy. 

In England, the Independent Labor party is 
split when, by a vote of 521 to 97, the Commu- 
nist “twenty-one points” from Moscow are re- 
jected. 

March 31.—English coal miners go on strike 
over wage reductions upon termination of public 
control; a royal proclamation declares the coun- 
try in “a state of emergency,” and food is ra- 
tioned. 

April 2.—Lord Edmund Talbot, Catholic, is 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland under the 
new Home Rule Act, sueceeding Lord French as 
First Viceroy. 

April 5.—The House of Commons debates the 
British coal-mine strike; Scottish strikers in Fife- 
shire battle with police and hoist the red flag. 

Zaghlul Pasha, Egyptian Independence leader, 
returns from exile and is enthusiastically greeted 
by natives. 

Ex-Emperor Charles leaves Hungary for Swit- 
zerland; opposition by the Allies and Czechoslo- 
vakia, together with coolness among his former 
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subjects, cause him to abandon his attempt to 
regain the throne. 

April 6.—The Italian Chamber is dissolved by 
the King, who proclaims an election May 15. 

April 7—The Panama National Assembly 
unanimously approves the course of the Foreign 
Office in refusing to accept the American boundary 
award in the dispute with Costa Rica. 

April 9.—The Banco Nacional de Cuba, a pri- 
vate institution, suspends business owing to gen- 
eral financial depression due to a collapse of the 
sugar boom. 

At Cork a large quantity of Sinn Fein war 
stores is confiscated by the police. Following an 
attack on police at Limerick, curfew is enforced 
at 4 P.M., buildings are bombed and destroyed, 
and British Auxiliaries, it is reported, horsewhip 
persons found in the streets. 

April 10.—Twenty coal pits in Scotland, em- 
ploying 21,000 men, are flooded because of the 
failure of pumpmen to continue at work; in 
Wales eighteen pits, employing 6,000 men, suffer 
a similar fate; there are 100,000 men on strike; 
volunteers are called by the Government for en- 
listment to stop anticipated disorders. 

The Republican Irish Bulletin states that 
twenty-six Irish women are now under arrest; 
eleven have been sentenced to imprisonment, but 
against fifteen no charges have been preferred. 

April 11.—At London, a strike conference is 
held by Premier Lloyd George, who opposes 
Labor’s insistent demand for a national pool of 
coal profits as a permanent coal subsidy; the 
Triple Alliance of miners, railwaymen, and 
transport workers issues a manifesto threatening 
a general strike unless the coal controversy is 
settled at once. 

April 13.—The Triple Alliance of British trade 
unionists declares for a national strike on April 
15; other unions throughout the country declare 
themselves heartily in sympathy with the miners. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 16.—The Allied Reparations Commis- 
sion demands that Germany pay 12,000,000,000,- 
000 gold marks before May 1 (1,000,000,000 
before March 23), as first instalment of the 
indemnities demanded. 

Russia and Great Britain sign the trade treaty 
which had been long under negotiation by Leo- 
nid Krassin at London. 

The Russian Soviet treaty with Turkey is 
signed ; it recognizes Constantinople as the capital 
of Turkey. 

March 17.—Washington requests Panama to 
acquiesce in the White award on the Atlantic side 
of its Costa Rican boundary and that a commis- 
sion at once be appointed to lay the physical line. 

March 18.—The Russian Soviet Government 
confirms the defeat of the revolution at Kronstadt. 

March 19.—Upon a direct appeal to President 
Harding by President Porras of Panama to off- 
set the boundary decision of Chief Justice White, 
Mr. Harding replies that the arbitrator’s decision 
must stand. 

March 20.—The plebiscite to determine the fu- 
ture status of Upper Silesia is held under the su- 
pervision of an Inter-Allied Commission; the re- 
gion was German, contains rich coal and iron 
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mines, and is 5000 square miles in area. The 
Germans poll the largest vote; but the Poles 
carry the most important districts. 

A Russian-Polish treaty of peace is signed. 


March 22.—A German court at Mosbach con- 
victs two Americans for attempting to arrest a 
draft evader named Bergdoll; American Legion 
officers ask the United States Government to re- 
quest Germany to pardon the men and surrender 
the deserter. 

President Harding receives a request from So- 
viet Russia to resume trade relations; Secretary 
Hoover has said there is no basis for trade ex- 
cept Russian gold, platinum and jewelry of doubt- 
ful title. 

March 23.—Germany sends a note instead of 
1,000,000,000 marks to the Reparations Commis- 
sion, and states she does not owe.the money, and 
could not pay if she did. 

Greece takes the offensive with her recently 
increased army against Mustapha Kemal’s Turk- 
ish Nationalists. 

March 24.—The Allied Reparations Commis- 
sion informs Germany that her failure to pay 
1,000,000,000 marks is a wilful violation of the 
treaty, and that Berlin will be held responsible 
under penalties. 

March 25.—Secretary Hughes, in a reply to 
the Russian Soviet trade note, refuses to resume 
relations with that country until a régime of 
productive order is established. 

France, in published mandate plans, promises 
commercial equality in the German colony of 
Cameroons, but not in Togoland. 


March 26.—The Greek army captures Ada- 
bazar and advances into the mountains, with 
Eski-Shehr and Afiun-Karahissar as objectives. 

Charles R. Crane, American Ambassador to 
China, reports that 6,000,000 famine victims have 
been relieved by American aid; 3,000,000 others 
are destitute and $4,000,000 additional funds are 
needed. 

March 28.—The League of Nations Financial 
Committee meets to plan relief for Austria on a 
basis suggested by the Dutch banker, Ter Meulen, 

Greeks capture Afiun-Karahissar, on the Bag- 
dad railway. 


March 30.—Greek forces capture Eski-Shehr, 
with prisoners and war material. 

March 31.—M. Viviani, former French Pre- 
mier, visits President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes on a special mission for France. 

General Wood is officially invited to visit 
Japan after his investigation of the Philippines. 

American detectives arrested and convicted in 
Germany as a result of their unofficial attempt to 
capture a draft evader are released. 

The American unofficial report on Irish atroci- 
ties blames England for the disorders. 


April 1—The United States Cabinet announces 
unofficially it is in sympathy with the Allies 
regarding German indemnity payments; foreign 
debts are listed as Government treasury assets. 

April 2.—The Council of Ambassadors com- 
pletes the tariff plans for occupied German ter- 
FOES... The German request that dis- 
armament be arbitrated is denied. 

Greeks lose Eski-Shehr in a counter-attack by 
the Turks and are in full retreat. 
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THE SIMON BOLIVAR STATUE IN NEW YORK CITY, 
DEDICATED ON APRIL 19 


(A special mission came from Venezuela to attend the 
dedication ceremonies, including Foreign Minister, Estaban 
Gil Borges, and President Harding made the occasion 
one for expressing friendly sentiments for the Latin- 
American republics, The statue is a gift of the people 
of Caracas, where the patriot was born. It is the work of 
a woman sculptor, Mrs. Sally James Farnam. The bronze 
figure stands fifteen feet high and weighs five tons) 


April 3.—M. René Viviani confers with Senator 
Philander C. Knox (Rep., Pa.) 

The American State Department invites to the 
first Pan-Pacific Educational Conference all Pa- 
cific nations except Mexico and Siberia, unrecog- 
nized by the Government; the conference will 
be held in August at Honolulu. 

April 4—The Hughes note replying to that of 
Germany on America’s reparation position is pub- 
lished and indicates that Germany will be ex- 
pected to meet her obligations. 

Turkish forces counter-attack and drive Greek 
troops behind the Brusa line, recapturing Ada- 
bazar. 

April 6.—Secretary Hughes sends identic notes 
to the four great powers demanding equal rights 
in mandate territory, and rejecting as invalid 
League mandates granted without our consent. 

The League of Nations Commission on Amend- 
ments opens its session at Geneva. 

April 9.—Turks resume fighting on the Brusa 
front with cavalry attacks on the Greek line from 
Kestellek to Ak-Su. 

April 11.—France replies to the Hughes man- 
date note on Yap, agreeing in principle; Great 
Britain sends acknowledgement, withholding a 
definite reply until consultation with other powers. 
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The Emperor of Japan expresses regret that 
the Crown Prince will be unable to accept Presi- 
dent Harding’s invitation to visit America. 

April 12.—A secret treaty is revealed between 
Italy and Turkey, by which Italy would prevent 
Greece from obtaining her ends if successful 
in her present campaign. 

President Henriquez y Carvajal, of the Do- 
minican Republic, petitions President Harding to 
withdraw American political and military in- 
fluence from Santo Domingo. 

April 13.—Panama replies to the American 
note, with a complete restatement of her objec- 
tions to the White boundary award. 

Ambassador Frederic J. Stimson demands of 
Argentina equality of treatment in unloading 
American ships at Buenos Aires. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


March 16.—The United States Employment 
service reports an increase in unemployment of 
1 per cent. during February. 

March 17.—The New York Telephone Com- 
pany raises rates temporarily 28 per cent. 

March 18.—Railroad executives and employees 
“go to the mat” before the Labor Board on the 
question of a national agreement. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics announces a 
decline of 9 per cent. during February in retail 
food costs. 

March 19.—The Alabama coal strike arbitra- 
tion award of Governor Thomas E. Kilby calls 
the strike unjustified and the mine operators’ 
methods fair; it recommends the reémployment 
of strikers as soon as conveniently possible. 

March 21.—The Rockefeller Foundation gives 
43,000,000 francs for rebuilding Brussels Uni- 
versity Medical School in Belgium. 

Policemen and miners accused of murdering a 
private detective named Felts are acquitted at 
Williamson, W. Va.; the trial grew out of a 
bitter fight between coal miners and operators 
in the Mingo County fields, Felts having been 
hired by the operators. 

March 23.—Meat packers at Chicago reach an 
agreement with their employees on a basic eight- 
hour day, a slight wage cut, and the termination 
of all war agreements by September 15. 

March 26.—Panama Canal commercial ship 
figures show that 2814 vessels passed through in 
the calendar year 1920, an increase of 680 
over 1919, 

March 27.—The city of Tokio is menaced by a 
fire that destroys 1000 buildings and results in 
a loss of $12,500,000. 

March 29.—The Chinese Government completes 
an agreement with the American Federal Tele- 
graph Company for construction at Shanghai of 
the most powerful radio station in the world. 

March 31.—An injunction is granted against 
picketing in an Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
garment strike case in New York City. 

Income-tax receipts for March are reported 
slightly over $700,000,000. 

April 9.—The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports an oversupply of farm labor, with a re- 
duction in wages. 

April 10.—Zionist 


representatives, Messrs. 
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Weizmann and Einstein (the relativity theorist), 
are welcomed by compatriots at New York City. 

April 11—A Venezuelan mission, headed by 
Foreign Minister Estaban Gil Borges, arrives at 
New York to present a Bolivar statue to the city. 

Direct telephone connection is established be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. 

April 12.—The United States Steel Company 
reduces prices $1.50 to $15 a ton, structural steel 
dropping $5; rail prices stand firm. 


OBITUARY 


March 17.—Dr. Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus, 
president of Armour Institute of Technology 
(Chicago) and noted lecturer, 65. 

March 18.—Dr. John Winthrop Platner, of 
Andover Theological Seminary, 56. 

March 21.—Bert Leston Taylor, “columnist” of 
the Chicago Tribune, poet and humorist, 55. 

March 22.—Irving Goodwin Vann, former 
Judge of the New York Court of Appeals, 80.... 
Samuel F. Murdock, Indiana traction magnate, 
53. . . . Ernest William Hornung, English au- 
thor, creator of “Raffles,” 55. 

March 23.—Jean Paul Laurens, noted French 
painter, 83. 

March 24.—James Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, second American Catholic 
Cardinal, 87 (see page 520). 

March 25.—William Perrine, well-known Phil- 
adelphia editor, 62. 

March 26.—Charles McCarthy, of Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Library fame, noted politi- 
cal reformer, 48. 

March 28.—Charles Haddon Chambers, play- 
wright, of London, 60. 

March 29.—John Burroughs, the famous nat-- 
uralist and author, 84 (see page 517). . . . Levi 
Ankeny, ex-Senator from Washington, 77. 

April 3.—Annie Louise Cary, noted American 
opera contralto, 79. 

April 4.—Edmund Cogswell Converse, New 
York financier, 72. . . . Starr J. Murphy, counsel 
for the Rockefeller Foundation, 61. . . . Charles 
Wilberforce Ames, law book publisher of St. 
Paul, 66. ; 

April 5.—George Harrison Mifflin, well-known 
Boston publisher, 75. 

April 8—Julie Opp, American actress, 50... . 
Ernest von Possart, noted German actor-director, 
79. . . . Bishop William J. Walsh, Catholic 
Primate of Ireland, 80. 

April 9.—Rear Adm. Frank Harvey Bailey, 
U. S. N., retired, 69. . Sir Sydney Fisher, 
Canadian ex-Minister of Agriculture, 71. 

April 10.—Jeter Connelly Pritchard, ex-Sena- 
tor from North Carolina and Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court, 74. 

April 11.—Augusta Victoria, former German 
Empress, Princess of Slesvig-Holstein, 63. . . . 
Henry Kirk Porter, ex-Congressman from the 
Thirty-first Pennsylvania District, 81. 

April 13.—William Strang, British etcher, 
painter, and engraver, 64. . . . Dr. Charles 
B. G. De Mancrede, of Anr Arbor, Mich., sur- 
geon and author, 73. 
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BEGINNING TO SIT UP AND TAKE NOTICE 
From the Post (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
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ay Doe KUHN = Als 
GIVE HER MORE ROPE [BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES], A PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER FROM RUSSIA, WHO WOULD 
AND SHE WILL YIELD MORE MILK LIKE TO TRADE AT UNCLE SAM’S STORE 
From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) From the Rocky Mountain News (Denver, Colo.) 
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HE’LL HAVE TO GO OUT AFTER THEM—From the News (Chicago, Ill.) 





T will be noted that the American car- 

toons selected for reproduction this month 
are not exclusively political, but largely con- 
cerned with the business situation in which 
the country finds itself. Many of these 
“business” cartoons have a political side, of 
course—especially those on this and the fol- 
lowing page. which refer to our foreign trade 
and the attempts of Congress to improve it 
and at the same time to better the lot of the 
American farmer. 
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DIGGING HIM UP UNCLE SAM TO RUSSIA: “NO, THANK YOU” 
From the World (New York) From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 
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IF CONGRESS WANTS TO KNOW WHERE TO BEGIN 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 
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PULL HIM OUT OF THE HOLE! - WPS RO 9 | 
From the Evening Mail (New York) 5 a ee : 
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which reflect especially the predicament of 
American farmers—who are facing curtailed 
markets and lower prices, with continued 
high costs of production. 
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STARVING IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 
From the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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YOU CAN’T TRAVEL WITH ONE WHEEL ON THE HIGH 
ROAD AND ONE ON THE LOW ROAD 
[Either one will have to go up to the other’s level, or = Re 
the other will have to come down, before “Business” can MAKING IT HARD TO RETURN THAT BORROWED 
get anywhere] W HEELBARROW 
From the Tribune © (New York) From the Evening Post © (New York) 
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LOOKS LIKE SOMEBODY'S GOING TO GET HURT OR 
SOMETHING 
“Hey, jump—I’ll save you!” says Mr. Plumb Plan 
By Gibbs, in the Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 








EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) | 


, How the problem of railroad rates bulks 
in public discussion at this moment is clearly 
indicated in the cartoons on this page—rep- 
resenting as they do the Middle West, the 
South, and the Pacific Northwest. The car- 
toonists have been successful in catching the 
points of view of the country’s business and 
farming interests. 














“REDUCED COSTS” 
By Shafer, in the Post (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
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“WHY REDUCE? WE FEEL FINE!” 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 


THE RAILROAD: “WELL, DOCTOR, HERE I AM AGAIN” 
By Morris, in the Spokesman Review (Spokane, Wash.) 
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KIND 0’ FISHED OUT 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


[With the large income-tax yield of previous years, the 
cartoonist here intimates that the pond is dry, so far as 
further fishing is concerned] 


Domestic problems facing the new Con- 
gress and the tangle of foreign relations be- 
queathed to the Harding Administration 
yield ample material for the busy cartoonists 
whose drawings are represented on this page. 
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TAKE A BACK SEAT? 
From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 
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PRESIDENT HARDING GOES SLOW, BUT CARRIES HE CAN’T RUN OVER THE PEDESTRIAN IN THAT WAY 
A BIG STICK By Lecocq, in the Telegram (Portland, Ore.) 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) 
May—3 
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SENATOR KNOX: “IT’S HARD FOR A FELLOW TO 
BUILD A GOOD BOAT ALL BY HIMSELF” 


From the Evening Post © (New York) 


[Referring to Mr. Knox’s Senate resolution to estab- 
lish peace with Germany, not by accepting the Treaty of 
Versailles, but by merely declaring war to be at an end] 


The New York Evening Post and World 
and the St. Louis Star are interested more 
particularly in our aloofness from the League 
of Nations and in the Knox Resolution and 
the attitude of the Senate. 














HERE You,-— 
WALK Tas | 














"WHY IS THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE SO INSISTENT ON A SUBSTITUTE? 
From the Star (St. Louis, Mo.) 


[A Democratic cartoon, which pokes fun—even before 
President Harding’s message—at the position of Repub- 
lican leaders who would scrap the League of Nations for 
a more flimsy substitute association] 
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THE OUTSIDER 
From the World (New York) 














NOTHING BUT WEEDS SO FAR 
Germany: ‘Vell, it’s der best I can do.” 
From the Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 











SINCE MAHOMET WOULDN’T GO TO THE MOUNTAIN 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 











PORTO RICANS AS CITIZENS 


SOME OBSERVATIONS REGARDING THEIR POLITICAL FUTURE 
BY ALBERT SHAW 


HE Porto Ricans, though living under 

the American flag, and loyal to it beyond 
a question, are now having very elaborate po- 
litical discussions about their future. ‘These 
arguments are not closely followed in the 
United States, and are somewhat puzzling 
even to public men at Washington who are 
sympathetic and open-minded, and who really 
desire to understand. The Porto Ricans them- 
selves are aware that people in the United 
States read more about politics in Ireland 
and Canada—and at times more about affairs 
in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
—than about what is going on in an island 
which we annexed more than twenty years 
ago, and whose people are now American citi- 
zens just as truly as are the people of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. 

Most readers in the United States are not 
aware that the Unionist party, which has a 
very large majority in each of the Chambers 
of the Porto Rico legislature, swept the island 
in the election last November on a platform 
which included an “Independence” plank. 
The opposing party, which bears the name 
Republican, was, apparently, weakened .rather 
than strengthened by a coalition which it 
formed with the Socialist party for election 
purposes. ‘The strong and capable men of 
Porto Rico are to be found in both parties. 
In so far as the future of the island is con- 
cerned, the Republicans are wholly in favor 
of accepting the connection with the United 
States as permanent. The leaders of both 
parties, as also their newspaper organs, are 
warm in their expressions of friendliness to 
the people of the United States and to the 
Government at Washington. 

The Unionist leaders disavow all thought 
of securing an independence that should come 
with any sacrifice of good-will on either part. 
The Porto Rican political spokesmen on both 
sides are men of remarkable oratorical ability ; 
and in an election campaign where they seek 
to gain a large popular following, they ex- 
press themselves more passionately in the dis- 
cussion of a question like that of independence 
than when conversing quietly about Porto 


Rico’s best interests with members of the Cab- 
inet at Washington or with members of Con- 
gressional committees. “Independence,” we 
are assured by the leaders, is not secession, 
but natural evolution. 

By an Act of Congress approved on 
March 2, 1917, the people of the Island of 
Porto Rico were made citizens of the United 
States. As a result of Spain’s evacuation of 
the West Indies, following our brief inter- 
vention on behalf of the Cubans and Filipinos 
in 1898, the Island of Porto Rico came under 
the sovereignty of the United States, as did 
the Philippine Archipelago. For a good many 
years the political status of the Porto Ricans 
was somewhat ill-defined. The Spanish flag 
had disappeared and the Stars and Stripes had 
taken its place, but the individual Porto Rican 
who was no longer a Spaniard had not become 
an American citizen. He was living under 
vastly improved conditions, but the power 
which controlled his destinies was exercised 
at Washington by a great Government whose 
purposes were benevolent, but which carried 
out its excellent insular policies through 
agents who were not always wisely chosen. 

The Act of 1917 which conferred full 
American citizenship upon the Porto Ricans 
also gave them a new system of government 
for the Island. Under the system which had 
been provided in the Foraker Act of 1900, 
superior authority was in the hands of Ameri- 
cans appointed from Washington. The new 
“Organic Act” makes the system of local 
home rule almost complete. 

About a month after this measure of 1917, 
known as the Jones Act, had given the people 
of Porto Rico their present full rights of 
American citizenship, our Government de- 
clared war against Germany. Through their 
representatives these new citizens did not hesi- 
tate to express their loyalty and to accept the 
responsibilities of the war period. The Draft 
Act was cheerfully supported, and in a short 
time more than 15,000 young Porto Ricans 
were in army camps. When the war was 
over, about 25,000 Porto Ricans had been in 
uniform, largely under Porto Rican officers; 
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and their training had excellent results in phy- 
sical and mental development. Just now— 
April, 1921—we are told that the National 
Guard of Porto Rico stands at the head of 
the entire list of States and Territories in 
filling quotas assigned by the War Depart- 
ment, 

The question of Porto Rico’s future is in- 
deed an important one from several stand- 
points. It is true that Porto Rico is not a very 
large place on the map of the world, but it is 
loved with intense devotion by its own people ; 
and the fact that they are concerned about 
their political future is in every way credit- 
able. Little countries, quite as much as big 
ones, have been swayed by a sense of their 
own dignity through many centuries of he- 
roic history. It is well, therefore, to consider 
the Porto Rican question as of importance, 
first, for the Porto Ricans themselves. Sec- 
ond, it is desirable that the people of the con- 
tinental United States should understand that 
Porto Rico is a valuable and worthy member 
of our political system, whose interests—as 
affecting our own—must be thoughtfully and 
wisely considered. In the third place, there 
are still larger aspects of Porto Rico’s possible 
future that pertain to the entire Western 
Hemisphere and thus to the world at large. 


How Porto Rico Is Progressing 


First, then, let us consider Porto Rico’s 
future from the standpoint of her own people. 
We are not living in the millennium; and the 
world struggle for freedom from ignorance, 
poverty, and disease is a long way from ulti- 
mate triumph. That struggle is demanding 
political, industrial, and social reforms. There 
are cynics and pessimists who believe that 
communities are really worse, rather than bet- 
ter, for all our efforts to make democracy ef- 
fective and to spread abroad the means of 
social improvement. But most healthy-minded 
people find it necessary to believe in human 
progress ; and they are upon the whole encour- 
aged by a study of the facts in the case. In 
considering human welfare at a given mo- 
ment, in a given place, it is always necessary 
to compare that place with other places, and 
to compare that given moment with previous 
periods. Thus there is a great deal of pov- 
erty and disease in Porto Rico, and there is 
widespread ignorance. On the other hand, 
there are abundant facts on record to show 
that the Porto Rican people are decidedly bet- 
ter off than they were twenty years ago. 
Moreover, there are agencies at work now 
which give us reason to believe that there will 
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be greater progress in the next two decades 
than in the two that are past. In many parts 
of the world one finds poverty that is more 
abject, and ignorance far more invincible, 
than in Porto Rico. These agencies for bet- 
terment should be given an increased momen- 
tum, They might transform Porto Rico by 
the year 1950. 

In contrast with an overcrowded popula- 
tion of peasants who are ignorant and poor, 
one finds highly cultivated and prosperous 
Porto Ricans, with a steadily growing num- 
ber of young men and women who are the 
products of the present school system, and 
who are occupying places as teachers in the 
schools, as clerks and officials in public em- 
ployment, and as leaders in professional life 
and business enterprises. As one turns from 
contemplation of the terrible distress of races 
and peoples in Central and Eastern Europe 
and in Western Asia, it is an impressive thing 
to find the Porto Ricans living in such com- 
plete domestic security and so free from the 
troubles that have deeply involved a great 
proportion of the earth’s present population. 
As governments go, in an imperfect world, the 
Porto Ricans have to-day one of the best. 

That the people of Porto Rico should be so 
ill-advised as to think seriously of exchang- 
ing their present assets of external security, 
and of internal freedom and order, for adven- 
tures in foreign politics, whether in those of 
the Caribbean countries or those of the Conti- 
nents and the Hemispheres, is not to be be- 
lieved. Complete and unqualified indepen- 
dence, “straight off the bat,” with Uncle Sam 
disdained and defied, is surely not the aim of 
any responsible leaders of the dominant po- 
litical party in Porto Rico; and it is, of course, 
emphatically repudiated by leaders of the 
minor parties. 


Education and Language 


When we brought Porto Rico under the 
American flag, the Island was already densely 
populated. It is only about one hundred 
miles long from east to west, with an average 
width from north to south of about forty 
miles. Its population of nearly 900,000 
twenty years ago has now increased to about 
1,300,000. The Government of the Island 
maintains two official languages, and has a 
Bureau of Translation. Bills pending in the 
Legislature are printed in Spanish and also in 
English. Until very lately an appointive Ex- 
ecutive Council served as the upper branch of 
the Legislature. The popular branch elected 
by the people was naturally made up of native 
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Porto Ricans,, The Executive Council was 
for a good many years composed principally of 
English-speaking Americans who had been 
appointed from Washington as heads of ex- 
ecutive departments. Naturally, the House 
of Representatives debated in Spanish, and 
the Executive Council discussed measures in 
English. 

The beginnings of the American régime 
were marked by a tremendous effort to create 
a public school system and to found institu- 
tions for higher training. It was believed 
that it would be a great advantage to young 
Porto Ricans to learn English. Many hun- 
dreds of teachers from the United States were 
engaged in helping to establish the standards 
of common school education throughout the 
Island. At the present time a large majority 
of the teachers are native Porto Ricans, al- 
though several hundred teachers from the 
United States are still in service. These Porto 
Rican teachers, largely trained in the Normal 
School, teach most of the subjects of instruc- 
tion with English text-books, and with cred- 
itable oral English on the part of teachers 
and pupils, Care is taken to instruct all pu- 
pils in the Spanish language. 

Gradually, though not very rapidly, the 
Island is throwing off the burden of illiteracy. 
It does not become less Porto Rican or less 
Spanish-American, but it shows signs of be- 
coming more cosmopolitan; and its leaders 
are discovering the value of being able to read 
and speak two great languages, each of which, 
in some important sense, belongs to them, and 
each of which has so great a practical value 
as to stimulate their best efforts. 


How the Annexation Came About 


When the Treaty with Spain was con- 
cluded at Paris in December, 1898, Spain had 
signed away her last vestige of authority in 
the Western Hemisphere. Cuba secured not 
only her independence from Spain, but what, 
in the economic sense, was more valuable, 
namely, her deliverance from a huge burden 
of indebtedness which had been unjustly sad- 
dled upon her treasury as representing the 
cost to Spain of waging war against Cuban 
Insurrectionists. Porto Rico had not been in- 
volved in insurrectionary wars, and had not, 
therefore, been required, like Cuba and the 
Philippines, to support the cost of the Spanish 
Empire’s internal struggles. 

If Porto Rico, like Cuba, had been waging 
a war of revolution for independence, with a 
de facto insular government, it is wholly 
probable that we should have established the 
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Porto Ricans as a separate sovereignty under 
our protection. But Porto Rico had wel- 
comed the American troops in the summer of 
1898, and was doing well under the tempo- 
rary military administration which we then 
set up. The easiest way to eliminate Spain, 
in the framing of the treaty at Paris, was to 
transfer the sovereignty of Porto Rico to the 
United States. This was not then supposed 
to be conclusive, however, as to the permanent 
future of the Island, and it was taken for 
granted by many people in the United States 
—perhaps by most of those who considered it 
at all—that, after a period of kindly tutelage, 
Porto Rico would become self-governing, re- 
taining, however, some permanent connection 
with the United States for purposes of se- 
curity and of commercial advantage. 


Value of the American Affiliation 


Under the Foraker Act, our military gov- 
ernment of the Island was superseded by a 
civil government in the summer of the year 
1900. The local Unionist party was formed 
in that period, and it has always had an inde- 
pendence plank in its platforms, For hun- 
dreds of years the people of Porto Rico have 
had relationships more or less intimate with 
the people of San Domingo, of Cuba, of 
Venezuela, of Colombia, of Mexico, and of 
Central America. They have been familiar 
with the history and politics of eight or ten 
Spanish-speaking political entities, forming a 
ring around the Caribbean Sea. 

It is not strange, therefore, that many of 
the Porto Ricans should think of the destiny 
of their island as associated with that of the 
other Spanish-speaking peoples of their gen- 
eral region. Some of them have had dreams 
of possible future confederations, in which 
Porto Rico should play an ambitious part. To 
the minds of these Porto Ricans, a permanent 
connection with the great continental Repub- 
lic of the United States has seemed more arbi- 
trary than natural—a connection justified 
perhaps by material advantages, but sadly 
lacking in its appeal to sentiment. And it 
must not be forgotten that all peoples dream 
of a proud destiny for their country or their 
region, and are more easily influenced by 
sentiments of race, of language, and of lo- 
cality than by the cold statistics of economic 
advantage. 

But we are living in a period when eco- 
nomic considerations have vital bearings upcn 
the happiness and welfare of communities; 
and it becomes worth while to consider 
whether all the just claims of local sentiment 
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may not be met without the breaking up of 
large political and commercial combinations. 
In Central and Eastern Europe, a number of 
peoples of more or less distinctive race and 
language are now experiencing the reality of 
an independence that had long occupied their 
dreams. They are having a very unhappy 
awakening. Some of these groups begin to 
ask themselves whether, with all the faults 
of the Hapsburg régime, there were not solid 
advantages in the Austro-Hungarian ag- 
glomeration that had been too lightly valued. 

It happens that the social and cultural 
structure of our forty-eight American com- 
monwealths is fairly uniform. Louisiana, 
however, retains French flavor and a legal 
system based upon the Roman Law (Code 
Napoleon), while the Southwestern States 
keep some traces of their Spanish origin. We 
could run our federal Government at Wash- 
ington perfectly well, even if there were 
much larger diversity of local origin and cus- 
tom among the States than actually exists. 
English must be the official language, but 
a knowledge of French or Spanish is no dis- 
qualification. 

As a matter of fact, her connection with 
the United States is too valuable to Porto 
Rico to be sacrificed unless there are reasons 
of a compelling kind. But it is hard to be- 
lieve that such reasons exist. Spanish ad- 
ministration of the West Indies had always 
considered Spanish interests first, and the 
Islands last. Many things were done by 
Spain that were praiseworthy; for, occasion- 
ally, there was sent out from Madrid an 
official of the right kind whose recommen- 
dations were supported by the home Gov- 
ernment. But generally speaking the Islands 
were exploited. Offices were filled by 
Spaniards rather than by Cubans or Porto 
Ricans, while taxation and trade were too 
much controlled for Spain’s benefit. But 
the United States has not governed Porto 
Rico in any such spirit. 

If the Government at Washington should 
hold Porto Rico as a tropical paradise for 
the benefit of second-rate American office 
seekers, the Porto Ricans would have a 
genuine grievance. If the finances of the 
Island were administered for the benefit of 
the Government at Washington, or if the 
commerce of the Island were under restric- 
tions that retarded local prosperity, then cer- 
tainly Porto Rico would have grievances. 
But, happily, Uncle Sam has made a good 
record in these respects. Trade between 
Porto Rico and the United States is as free 
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as trade between New York and New Jer- 
sey. The production and commerce of the 
Island have increased enormously under the 
American régime. 

Complete independence would subject 
Porto Rico to the tariff barriers faced by the 
trade of other Latin-American States. Porto 
Rican sugar, tobacco, coconuts, grapefruit 
and pineapples have as free a market in the 
United States as the sugar of Louisiana or 
the fruits of California and Florida, while 
they have the benefit—in the markets of 
New York and the Atlantic seaboard—of 
water freight rates that are lower than the 
rail rates from the citrus-fruit districts of 
the continental United States. 

As for the officeholders, they are now 
Porto Ricans by a vast majority. The 
American educators, who went to Porto Rico 
to establish and carry on a modern school 
system, require no apologies, Doubtless some 
Porto Ricans were more highly cultured 
than some of these Yankee teachers; but the 
heads of the system, from Dr. Lindsay’s time 
to that of Dr. Miller, have been not merely 
men of professional attainments but men ‘of 
statesmanlike grasp and foresight. They have 
worked hand in hand with native Porto 
Ricans, and the school system to-day is a 
worthy testimonial to the ability of Ameri- 
cans and Porto Ricans to achieve fine results 
by united effort. 


Present Organs of Government 


Nothing is more noteworthy in the system 
of Porto Rican government as now at work 
than the judiciary. At the head of the sys- 
tem of Insular Justice is the Supreme Court 
of five members. The Chief Justice is a 
venerable Spanish judge of long experience 
and great attainments. Of the four Asso- 
ciate Justices, two are Porto Ricans and two 
have come from the United States. This 
body is firm in the confidence and esteem 
of Porto Rico. Its members are men of 
great learning and of the highest probity. 
They are deeply versed in the civil law of 
the Latin-American countries, and also in the 
common law and the statutory codes of the 
United States and England. 

Under the Jones Act (the organic act of 
1917) the legislature in both branches is 
elected by universal male suffrage. Besides 
the Senators and Representatives chosen from 
districts, each house has several members 
elected at large by a system which results in 
giving minority parties some representation. 

At the head of the executive branch is the 
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Governor of Porto Rico, appointed by the 
President of the United States, who has a 
wide range of authority and discretion. The 
Commissioner of Education and the Attor- 
ney-General are also appointed by the Presi- 
dent at Washington. Heads of the four 
other principal executive departments (In- 
terior, Finance, Agriculture, Health) are 
appointed by the Governor. There are many 
lesser officials and members of official boards 
who are named by the Governor. It has 
been the wise practise of the present Gover- 
nor, Hon. Arthur Yager, of Kentucky, to 
name for appointive offices residents of repute 
and ability, some of whom have come origi- 
nally from the United States, but most of 
whom are native Porto Ricans. 

Thus the policy at Washington as ex- 
pressed in the Jones Act has been to increase 
greatly the powers of the Porto Rican voters. 
The legislature, which is now sitting, meets 
in regular session once in two years like 
nearly all of our State legislatures. Its most 
important duties are budgetary. Its tendency 
is to promote progress in education, health 
administration, road-building and so on, but 
its zeal for more schools, better roads and 
sanitary reform is always tempered by the 
fact that it must raise the money to pay the 
bills. 

Porto Rico has a local income tax dating 
from the war period, but the surtaxes are 
at very low rates as compared with those of 
our national income tax. As regards public 
finance, the Porto Ricans are in an extremely 
fortunate position. The Island’s outstanding 
indebtedness is only about $10,000,000. _ All 
of the revenues raised by Porto Rican taxa- 
tion are applied to the Island’s own purposes 
and are subject to the disposal of the legis- 
lature. In addition to these local revenues, 
the United States Government pays back to 
Porto Rico for its own uses all the sums col- 
lected by our Custom House officers at the 
Island’s ports on goods from foreign coun- 
tries. 


Freedom from Federal Taxes 


The Porto Ricans are not subject to our 
national income or other direct taxes, and 
therefore are exempt from the burdens im- 
posed by our immense war debt. They are 
protected by the army and navy of the 
United States, but do not pay any part of 
the cost of maintaining our defensive estab- 
lishments. There is a Porto Rican regiment 
of excellent American troops at San Juan, 
but it is, of course, a part of the Army of the 


United States and as such is maintained by 
the army appropriations at Washington. 

In his recent message to the legislature, 
Governor Yager points out the fiscal advan- 
tages enjoyed by Porto Rico as compared 
with Hawaii. Some Porto Ricans have 
strongly advocated the creation by Congress 
of a territorial form of government like that 
of Hawaii and Alaska, with a view to the 
ultimate admission of Porto Rico as a State 
in the Union. This is a perfectly logical 
idea; and undoubtedly the school children of 
Porto Rico—who are devoted to the Stars 
and Stripes as a national emblem—look for- 
ward to a time when Porto Rico is to attain, 
as its ultimate status, the proud position of 
a State in the Union. Governor Yager, 
without wasting words, shows the legisla- 
lature and the Porto Rican people how much 
better off they are at present than if they 
were projected into the status of inde- 
pendence on the one hand, or hurriedly ad- 
mitted to membership in the Union on the 
other hand. 

Thus the Porto Ricans last year paid only 
about $7,000,000 of taxes altogether, while 
the Hawaiian Islands with only one-fifth 
of Porto Rico’s population paid total taxes 
of more than $22,000,000. The assessed 
valuations of Hawaii and Porto Rico, adding 
together real and personal property, are ap- 
proximately the same (personalty being 
under-assessed in P. R.). Every dollar col- 
lected by Porto Rico went into the local 
treasury for local uses. The Hawaiians, on 
the other hand, kept less than $9,000,000 of 
their tax total for local use, while they con- 
tributed more than $13,000,000 to the 
United States Treasury. The Governor ad- 
vises Porto Rico to make the most and best 
of the very fortunate position in which the 
Island finds itself, even though its political 
status is somewhat anomalous. 


American Citizenship Is Appreciated 


With great good sense, Governor Yager 
earnestly advises the Porto Ricans to tax 
themselves liberally, in order to lift the 
Island above the reproach of illiteracy, to 
transform its health conditions, and to build 
up the people of the Island in all that makes 
for individual improvement and community 
welfare. 

Meanwhile, Porto Ricans of both parties 
in the legislature have agreed in asking the 
authorities at Washington to go still further 
than the Jones Act in conferring self-gov- 
ernment. This would mean, among other 
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things, the popular election of the Governor 
and the relinquishment of appointing power 
by the President of the United States. Such 
steps if taken would not alter the general 
relationship of Porto Ricans to the United 
States. The postal service, and various other 
federal arrangements, would always remind 
them of “Uncle Sam.” 

The great political fact in the minds of the 
people of the Island is their American citizen- 
ship. ‘There are many thousands of Porto 
Ricans in New York and elsewhere in the 
United States. They have only to establish 
local residence in order to have full political 
privileges. “That is to say, a Porto Rican 
coming to New York acquires residence and 
political rights on precisely the same terms as 
a citizen of Pennsylvania or any other State 
who comes to New York and acquires a legal 
residence. A Porto Rican boy may aspire 
to the Presidency. Great numbers of Porto 
Ricans voted in the last presidential elec- 
tion. The Island is represented at Wash- 
ington by a resident Commissioner who is 
elected by the people of the Island. The 
office is one that has large possibilities. It 
would be worth while for Porto Ricans to 
consider seriously how they might increase 
the prestige of this office, and make it a more 
conspicuous agency through which to keep 
the people of the United States informed 
about Porto Rico’s affairs. 

The majority party recently passed a joint 
resolution endorsing Governor Yager and 
intimating that his retention in the Execu- 
tive office would be acceptable to the domi- 
nant element in the Island. In the nature 
of the case, there is no reason why a native 
Porto Rican should not be appointed Gov- 
ernor, nor is there any fundamental reason 
why the people of Porto Rico should not 
be authorized to elect a Governor as in our 
States. The important thing, however, is 
that the Governor, however chosen, should 
have the wisdom and the ability to serve 
the best interests of the island, while helping 
to bring about whatever may be necessary 
to give the people a sense of contentment in 
what is intrinsically a very fortunate polit- 
ical status. 

Porto Ricans, quite as much as any other 
people, have sensitiveness and pride. A Gov- 
ernor of low attainments, or of doubtful 
fitness for a position requiring delicacy and 
tact, as well as frankness and courage, would 
offend public sentiment and injure the de- 
velopment of what ought to be a permanent 
accord between the Island and the Govern- 
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ment at Washington. For the present, an 
appointive Governor has the advantage of 
being free from local party ties. 


Porto Rico as a Meeting-Point for Both 
Americas 


The people of Porto Rico, it would seem 
to us, as they look to the more distant future, 
would make no mistake if they should rest 
firmly upon their United States citizenship, 
meanwhile making the most of the prac- 
tical advantages of their position. ‘These ad- 
vantages appeal strongly to the sympathetic 
imagination. The two great languages and 
cultures of the Western Hemispheres bid 
fair to meet one another in Porto Rico as 
at no other point. North America is per- 
manently English-speaking, while Central 
and South America and the West Indies 
are permanently Spanish-speaking. It is ex- 
ceedingly desirable that we of English- 
speaking North America should _ better 
understand the Latin Americans, and vice 
versa. 

There will always be some North Amer- 
icans who have acquired intimate knowledge 
of Latin America, and there will always be 
many Latin Americans who have studied in 
our schools and universities, and learned to 
admire and trust the United States. But 
there is no other distinctive region in which 
the two civilizations may touch one another 
so effectively as in Porto Rico. The climate 
of the Island is wholly delightful, and it 
will eventually draw hosts of visitors and 
health-seekers. Its narrow coastal plains, 
with their rich harvests of sugar cane and 
tropical fruits, have their perpetual summer 
tempered by stimulating breezes from the 
Atlantic. 

The verdant hills and mountains, which 
make up the greater part of the Island, are 
also rich in yields of tobacco, coffee, and 
many other tropical products, or else afford 
excellent pasturage the year around for 
cattle by the thousands. The Island has its 
agricultural college, and the United States 
Government maintains an agricultural ex- 
periment station. These should be developed 
constantly and generously, not only to min- 
ister to the further prosperity of the Island 
itself, but to contribute scientific and prac- 
tical knowledge for the development of all 
of the tropical and semi-tropical regions of 
the Americas. Such an object is one in 
which the Island government and the Wash- 
ington authorities may well continue to co- 
operate. 
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A Future Center for Scientific Research 
and Study 


This agricultural college is a part of the 
young University of Porto Rico. One of the 
aims of the University is ultimately to aid the 
world in solving the problems of tropical 
medicine. Comprehension of a need, and 
clear perception of an opportunity, are the 
essential first steps in the achievement of any 
great human project. Obviously there is 
great need in the tropics of medical progress 
and sanitary reform. Until recently it was 
supposed that life in the warm climates was 
less healthful than in the North, and that 
death rates must always be higher in the 
tropics. That opinion is no longer supported 
by scientific experts. The northern latitudes 
once had their terrible epidemics of smallpox, 
typhus and typhoid, and various other mala- 
dies which have been brought under control. 
Low death rates follow the acceptance of hy- 
gienic rules and sanitary regulations. 

In building the Panama Canal, General 
Gorgas and the American health authorities 
transformed the “Zone” from a place of 
deadly epidemics to a health resort. In Cuba, 
and the Philippines also, our health adminis- 
tration has accomplished notable results. 
Porto Rico in like manner has furnished an 
object-lesson to encourage further research 
and effort in the field of tropical medicine 
and sanitary administration. The Health De- 
partment of the island, under Dr. Ruiz Soler, 
is conducted with an intelligent understand- 
ing of the work to be done. As in many other 
tropical regions, the hookworm infection is 
prevalent, particularly among the people in 
the country districts. Along the coastal plain 
there is much malaria, and cases of tubercu- 
losis are far too common. The International 
Health Bureau of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is now beginning to codperate with the 
authorities of Porto Rico in the warfare 
against preventable diseases. 

Dr. Bailey K. Ashford (Colonel in the 
Medical Corps of the United States Army), 
who has long been recognized as one of the 
world’s foremost authorities in respect to the 
hookworm infection and other tropical mala- 
dies, is at present stationed in Porto Rico 
(after long previous experience there), and 
holds to the view that it should be the policy 
of the United States to make that island the 
chief center for research and instruction in 
certain branches of medical and sanitary 
science. The problems of medicine and health 
in an island like Porto Rico are very compli- 
cated. They cannot be separated from the 
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problems of agriculture, industry, and prac- 
tical education. 

For one thing, almost the entire population 
must be re-housed. Families are large, and 
the typical home is a very small and slight 
structure thatched with palm leaves, so primi- 
tive and so lacking in all that makes for com- 
fort, convenience, health, and family dignity 
that it must be condemned and superseded as 
a matter of public policy. The influence of 
excellent schools in the towns is already hav- 
ing a marked effect upon the improvement of 
home conditions. In San Juan, the capital, 
the Government itself is building a large 
suburb of small concrete houses with suitable 
appointments, and selling these on a long-time 
plan to working men. This policy has been 
strongly encouraged by Governor Yager. 

On some of the great sugar plantations vil- 
lages of model houses are making their ap- 
pearance, and families promoted from the 
primitive, palm-built huts to these little homes 
with sitting-room, separate bedrooms, kitchen, 
shower bath, and toilet facilities, show quick 
appreciation, with evident improvement in 
health and standards of living. All great 
changes must have their beginning, and, while 
the re-housing of Porto Rico’s population has 
gone only a little way, it will be achieved in 
due time. A generous out-of-door climate, 
with bananas and breadfruit growing around 
almost every little hut in the country districts, 
makes it possible to live in fairly open shelters 
in this land of perpetual summer. But better 
average wages have come to stay, and better 
food is demanded ; thus, with teachers every- 
where preaching the gospel of domestic science 
to the pupils, better family and social condi- 
tions will gradually evolve. 


Two-Language Schools, and the University 


The academic courses of the University, 
and the Normal Training School, have al- 
ready resulted in turning out many young 
women and many young men who have 
studied diligently and have carried enthusiasm 
into their work as teachers in the public 
schools of the island. The institution that 
heads the educational system puts on no false 
front and makes no pretensions, It is doing 
its best to create standards of culture and to 
have the school system, from bottom to top, 
serve as a steadily growing agency for the 
uplift of the whole population. It is willing 
to do the plain, necessary work of to-day, 
while it cherishes visions of a brilliant future. 
It is thoroughly American in spirit, and its 
pupils sing the “Star-Spangled Banner” with 
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heartiness, and—what is more—they actually 
know the words of that song. 

When one considers that Porto Rican 
school children and university students are 
hearing Spanish spoken everywhere, and are 
reading Spanish newspapers, just as American 
pupils in Ohio are living in a one-language 
region, it is nothing less than astonishing to 
note the intelligence and the industry shown 
in these Porto Rican schools in the acquisi- 
tion of English as a second language. All 
over Porto Rico one finds hundreds of native 
teachers who have never been off the island 
conducting their classes in English. And 
this does not refer alone to classes in the Eng- 
lish language, but to those in arithmetic, 
geography, and various other subjects, the 
children answering questions in oral English 
with remarkable fluency, considering the cir- 
cumstances. 

It ought to become a fixed policy of the 
United States Government, in conjunction 
with the Porto Rican Government, to assist 
large numbers of these Porto Rican teachers 
to attend summer schools in the United 
States. There has been enough of this al- 
ready to have shown that it is wholly practi- 
cal, and very valuable in its results. It should 
also, as a matter of public policy, be made 
easy for teachers from the United States to 
come and go. Some use of army transports 
in the past has shown that more might well 
be done in the future to encourage an excel- 
lent type of teacher from the United States 
to participate in educational work in Porto 
Rico. 

The University of Porto Rico dares to 
have a high conception of its future status in 
helping to promote good understanding be- 
tween the peoples of North America and 
those of the Spanish-speaking republics, No 
single institution in the future will have a 
monopoly of any international service of this 
kind. In due time some North American 
students will study in universities of South 
America and many young South Americans 
will continue to come to the United States. 
But Porto Rico may properly aim to create 
an institution of very distinctive leadership, 
for Porto Rico is the one important Spanish- 
speaking community that seems destined to re- 
main permanently under the American flag. 
Its interests from every standpoint compel it 
to become bi-lingual. The University of 
Porto Rico has by all odds the best chance 
of any institution in the Western Hemisphere 
to develop itself upon this two-language basis. 

In due time it will establish a school of 
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trade and commerce in close association with 
a school of history, international law, and 
diplomacy. Eminent publicists from South 
America may then come to give lectures at 
the University of Porto Rico to groups of 
students who understand Spanish perfectly 
well, while distinguished authorities in gov- 
ernment, politics, and law from the United 
States may give lectures in their subjects to 
those same students, who also understand 
English perfectly well. This is no fantastic 
dream, for already it would be feasible to 
carry out such ideas upon a modest scale. 

The educated people of Brazil all know 
Spanish in addition to their Portuguese. 
Many students in South American institu- 
tions who could not, for practical reasons, 
adopt so expensive and abrupt a change as to 
enter Cornell or the University of Michigan, 
could go to Porto Rico for a term or a year 
to acquire English and to gain a larger out- 
look and a broadened experience. 


Position in the Caribbean Group 


It takes courage to aim high and to work 
toward the realization of the largest possi- 
bilities. Looking to the future, it is easier 
to entertain the notion of an independent 
Porto Rico associated politically with other 
Latin-American entities surrounding the 
Caribbean Sea. And this conception might be 
fully justified if the alternative meant a rough 
and tactless attempt to Anglo-Saxonize Porto 
Rico or to subject its people to rules, customs, 
and standards that seem to them both strange 
and unpleasant. But this is an age in which 
personal liberty and local distinctiveness seem 
to be entirely in keeping with large organiza- 
tions of government, of commerce, and of 
culture for purposes of common welfare. 

Porto Rico need not fear that she will be a 
neglected Cinderella in the American house- 
hold. It is probable that she can play her 
part in the Caribbean regions with more in- 
fluence and success if she abandons all thought 
of a future substitution of her local flag for 
the Stars and Stripes. Porto Rico will in- 
evitably be managed by Porto Ricans for their 
own welfare. There is not the slightest dan- 
ger of domination from Washington for the 
benefit of continental America and to the 
harm of Porto Rico. The training and de- 
velopment of the Porto Rican people is much 
more important just now from the stand- 
point of democratic progress than the achieve- 
ment of outward forms of a more complete 
home rule. Statehood may be expected as the 
ultimate thing. 
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In theory, of course, the Porto Ricans 
should choose their own Governor, In prac- 
tise, however, it would probably be best for 
Porto Rico, at least for some time to come, 
that the Governor should be named by the 
President of the United States. Latin-Ameri- 
can countries often victimize themselves in 
the undue excitement and factionalism of elec- 
toral contests. It is the business of the Gov- 
ernor, whether appointed or elected, to apply 
firmness, wisdom, and intelligence to promot- 
ing the welfare of the Porto Rican people. It 
is probably better for the island that the Gov- 
ernorship, like the Judiciary, should exercise 
its functions above and beyond the control of 
local parties. 

There has been a good deal of conflict be- 
tween capital engaged in such industries as 
those of sugar and tobacco on the one side, 
and labor—organized under socialistic lead- 
ership—on the other hand. It might not be 
best for the island at the present time to have 
such economic conflicts carried into the politi- 
cal arena in the election of a Governor. 
There would seem to be quite enough oppor- 
tunity for a play of popular politics in the 
election of members of the two branches of 
the legislature, of the delegates to Washing- 
ton, and of local and municipal governments. 

The United States has recently paid the 
sum of twenty million dollars to Denmark 
for St. Thomas and the other small islets of 
the Danish group, which we now call the Vir- 
gin Islands and which lie near Porto Rico to 
the eastward. This purchase is a fresh evi- 
dence of the importance that is attached at 
Washington’ to the position of the United 
States in the West Indies, at the Panama Isth- 
mus, and in the Caribbean region. If, then, 
we are permanently to exercise a foremost 
influence in the defense and the progress of 
those regions, the most obvious thing to do is 
to concentrate strongly upon the development 
of Porto Rico. A great work for health and 
education must be carried on in the island, 
and the success of such an undertaking would 
justify all necessary expenditures of money 
and of scientific effort. 

The foundations are well laid, and the 
tasks to be achieved are specific and clearly 
defined. The island is agricultural and is 
over-populated. It is capable of an indus- 
trial development that would increase the in- 
come of the average family and give steady 
employment to surplus labor. On the other 
hand, many Porto Ricans might with advan- 
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tage be colonized in parts of the United 
States where agricultural labor is needed. 
They are already American citizens and en- 
titled to preference as against alien Euro- 
peans. 


Finally, Porto Rico Must Be Recognized 
and Aided 


From the standpoint of American defense, 
Porto Rico has the strategic advantages of 
location that have not at times been suff- 
ciently well understood by the authorities at 
Washington. In the long run, the tests of 
efficiency and of economy would be best met 
by concentrating as far as possible upon har- 
bor improvement and defensive preparations 
in Porto Rico as bearing upon the protection 
of the Panama Canal and of all our proper 
interests in the Caribbean regions. 

As an evidence of our regard for Porto 
Rico and esteem for our fellow citizens there, 
it would be desirable to appoint a certain 
number of Porto Ricans to positions in the 
departments at Washington and also to select 
several Porto Ricans of suitable education 
and experience for diplomatic and consular 
positions. Porto Ricans have the advantage 
of understanding the language and the cus- 
toms of other Latin-American countries. 
With these valuable qualifications, a reason- 
able knowledge of business conditions here in 
the United States would make them excellent 
additions to the personnel of our diplomatic 
and consular services. 

Although our Spanish-speaking neighbors 
to the southward have had more than four 
centuries of experience in trying to adapt 
themselves to the conditions of life in their 
respective regions, it is well to remember that 
there are centuries yet to come, and that the 
future will give ample opportuntiy to atone 
for the mistakes of the past. The application 
of scientific knowledge is the principal agency 
that we must now rely upon for improvement 
of individual and of social conditions. The 
Western Hemisphere must be harmonious in 
all that makes for the avoidance of war. It 
can be associated in many ways for intellectual 
progress and for the wide diffusion of things 
that make up our modern standards of civ- 
ilized life. One of the ways in which the 
people of the United States can best promote 
the future well-being of our hemisphere as a 
whole is to contribute toward intensive prog- 
ress in the beautiful island which recognizes 
the American flag as its own. 











EUROPE COMES TO AMERICA 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. VIVIANI 


OUR years ago, when the United States 
was entering the World War, much 
was heard of the suggestion that in going to 
France, Pershing was returning the visit of 
Lafayette. In the past month, by contrast, 
the arrival of a former French Prime Min- 
ister in Washington suggested that M. Vivi- 
ani is returning the visit of Mr. Wilson. 

In point of fact there can be no mistaking 
the truth that Europe has come to America. 
It has come at one of the most critical mo- 
ments in contemporary history. Through 
the distinguished French statesman and 
orator, who came to us four years ago in the 
hour when we had cast our lot in with the 
other opponents of Germany, France and 
her allies are inquiring what is to be the 
policy of the United States toward Europe. 

Beyond all else M. Viviani came to ask 
the American attitude toward the German 
situation. Here the facts were apparent. At 
London, Germany had, after two years of 
delay, of evasion, of subterfuge, after em- 
ploying tactics familiar to all Americans who 
recall the debate over the submarine held be- 
tween Berlin and Washington from the mo- 
ment of the Lusitania massacre to the decla- 
ration of February 1, 1917, finally resorted 
to open defiance and invited fresh invasion 
by refusing reparation demands. 

This German defiance found at least a 
portion of its explanation in the German 
interpretation of American events. The 
Wilson administration was just about to 
leave office. The new Republican adminis- 
tration represented a party which had op- 
posed the Treaty of Versailles in the Senate 
and had won the election on that issue. What 
was more natural than that it should adopt 
toward Germany an attitude quite different 
from its predecessor? Could not the Ger- 
mans, while actively stimulating their propa- 
ganda in the United States, so maneuver as 
to enlist American support in Europe? 

The German press quite openly announced 
that the United States was prepared to re- 
strain the Allies in their “unbelievable” 
terms. The German Government seemed 
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honestly convinced that American selfish in- 
terest in the restoration of European markets 
would drive Mr. Harding to intervene on 
behalf of Germany and German policy. Thus 
in inviting a rupture at London Simons 
unmistakably envisaged that appeal to the 
United States which came a few weeks later. 

Patently, in this situation it was of utmost 
importance for France to discover at once 
what was the American fact. What France 
hoped for was clear and always had been. 
France desired American presence in the 
League of Nations, on any terms, with any 
reservations. French interest was not in the 
League of Nations but in the Treaty of 
Versailles, but since the League was the cus- 
todian of the Sarre Basin and of Danzig, 
was in fact the executor of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and since, while the Germans had 
signed that treaty, it was plain that in their 
new mood they would never sign another 
giving France equal advantages, the French 
were bound to stand by the treaty. 

As to America the questions were plain: 
France hoped for American return to Europe 
and American participation in the League 
and in European adjustments. But more 
than all else France was eager to know 
whether the United States purposed, as Ger- 
many asserted, to champion the recent enemy, 
to intervene to prevent further coercion of 
Germany, provided the Germans continued 
to invite reprisals by intransigiance. More 
than that, France desired to know whether 
the United States would pursue an active 
or a passive policy in the event of a new 
crisis in Europe and a fresh occupation of 
German territory. 

The mission of Viviani was twofold. He 
was to explain to the United States that with- 
out German reparations France was bank- 
rupt. He was to indicate the necessity of 
France having some immediate financial ad- 
vantage from the German Treaty. He was 
also to ask that the United States, whatever 
else it might do, with respect of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the League of Nations, 
would not by any step, above all, by separate 
peace under the Knox Resolution or by the 
precipitate recall of American troops from 
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the Rhine, give the Germans fresh cause for 
resistance, new bases for the claim and the 
belief that America was supporting Ger- 
many against her conquerors. 

There was thus a positive and a negative. 
The positive lay in the explanation of French 
necessities with the hope that there might be 
American political coéperation through the 
League of Nations. The negative was found 
in the desire that the United States, in any 
event, however firmly it might insist on pur- 
suing its own policies, would bear in mind 
the effect of American action in Europe, the 
interpretations which might be put upon it in 
Berlin, and in Allied countries as well, par- 
ticularly in England where a policy of co- 
ercion excited violent criticism. 

M. Viviani’s visit was the final expression 
of the confusion which had existed in Europe 
ever since the return of Mr. Wilson to his 
own country and the rejection by that country 
of his Paris action. Since that time there 
had been a complete fog in Europe, so far 
as things American are concerned. Europe 
no longer felt informed in any degree as to 
American views, wishes, purposes. In the 
same fashion, France felt convinced that 


there was lacking in America any accurate, 


conception of European realities, that a new 
national administration was necessarily with- 
out immediate contact with the situation on 
the Continent of Europe. 

Such, in substance, was Viviani’s mission. 
It was an eloquent testimony to the impor- 
tance which still attached in the world to 
the American attitude. It was final proof 
of how little recent events had availed to take 
us out of real intermingling with European 
matters, since mere isolation must carry with 
it enormous consequences, not the least of 
which flowed from the German mistransla- 
tion of the reasons for that isolation and 
German explanation of it as moral revolt 
against the Treaty of Versailles because 
of the burdens laid upon Germany. 

Looking for a moment more closely into 
the opinions expressed by the Viviani mis- 
sion in its several talks with the executive and 
legislative branches of our Government it 
is plain that the hope was expressed that the 
United States would make peace with Ger- 
many in such fashion as to indicate that if 
Germany again assailed France, American 
intervention would be assured and that some 
expression of the view as to reparations ex- 
pressed by Mr. Hughes in his note to Berlin 
would also appear. 

France, for obvious reasons and with mani- 
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fest earnestness, strove for some assurance of 
American material as well as moral support 
in the event of a new German attack. Ina 
word, France sought, if the refusal of the 
United States to enter the League was 
definitive and the determination to make a 
separate peace with Germany irrevocable, 
that there should appear in that treaty con- 
clusive evidence that the United States did 
not ‘modify its policies as expressed in our 
course in 1917 and 1918. 

“Your right to make peace, to pursue your 
own ends, is not a matter in which we can 
intermingle, much less can we afford even 
to appear to dictate your action.” ‘This was 
the French thesis. ‘But you must under- 
stand our grave concern that the character 
of your peace with Germany should not in 
any way unnecessarily and outside of your 
main purpose compromise our situation with 
respect of Germany. Any formal and official . 
expression of concern, such as was included 
in the Knox Resolution as originally drafted, 
will be for us a precious advantage.” For 
this M. Viviani labored incessantly, 


II. THE RESULTS 


Of the results of the Viviani mission, 
which is not yet determined as I write, it is 
plainly too early to speak. Yet there are 
certain facts which are clearly outlined. 
Thus it happened that the German, with 
usual maladroitness, managed to give to the 
Harding administration and to Secretary 
Hughes precisely that opportunity which 
they had looked for and to save them from 
the slightest appearance of having had their 
own decisions in any degree shaped by for- 
eign influence. 

Before Viviani reached Washington the 
German Government, through Mr. Dresel 
in Berlin, had communicated a long and 
typical document, which was in reality 
nothing more nor less than an appeal to the 
United States to intervene on behalf of Ger- 
many, and to seek to compel the Allies to 
reduce the size of the reparations sums fixed 
at Paris and served upon Germany in Lon- 
don. To this was added the familiar Ger- 
man plea as to the responsibility for the war, 
which represented a part of the present Ger- 
man maneuver to abolish financial obliga- 
tion by eliminating the basis of moral guilt. 

Here was what Mr. Hughes had been 
waiting for. Here was the chance to say 
clearly and simply and with not the smallest 
suggestion of outside influence, that the 
United States still held the view that Ger- 
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many was morally responsible for the war 
and legally liable up to the limit of possi- 
bility. Here was the chance to knock on 
the head all the German assertions that the 
United States was sympathetic with Ger- 
many, critical of her creditors, anxious to 
expiate a blunder, which was American en- 
trance into the war on the Allied side. 

Already the new administration had given 
negative proofs of the possession of a totally 
different opinion. By indicating its purpose 
to continue American troops on the Rhine, 
to keep Mr. Boyden in Paris, and to post- 
pone passage of the Knox Resolution, so long 
as a separate peace might seem a reflection 
upon Allied policies, the President had dem- 
onstrated a pro-Ally standpoint. But now 
it was possible to go farther. 

Thus before M. Viviani reached Wash- 
ington the wires had flashed back to Ger- 
many a clear and concise statement that 
the new administration, speaking for the 
whole country, held fast to the view ex- 
pressed in the Treaty of Versailles and in 
American action in the war, that Germany 
was morally guilty and legally liable. Para- 
phrasing the German statement in the Berlin 
note, that Germany was willing to pay as 
much as possible, Mr. Hughes with unmis- 
takable directness bade Germany go back 
to her creditors and give proof of the real- 
ity of her professions. 

Here, after all, was the negative, for 
which M. Viviani had hoped. Here was a 
frank refutation of all German assertions 
that the United States had changed sides, 
that it would now, under a new administra- 
tion, appear as champion of the recent 
enemy. Germany was told to go to work 
and pay and to abandon that attitude which 
at London had led to rupture, and after Lon- 
don to the occupation of additional terri- 
tory. Moreover, with the critical date of 
May 1, when final settlement must be 
offered, in full view, the American note 
plainly demonstrated that if Germany failed 
to meet the demands, in spirit, at least, the 
United States would not intervene to mod- 
erate the extent of the punishment which 
would be imposed. 

Now, beyond this declaration M. Viviani 
actually achieved little, save to find on all 
sides confirmation of the pro-Ally spirit ex- 
pressed in the note. He discovered that the 
making of a separate treaty with Germany 
was still likely, although by no means sure, 
but that no such course would be left open 
to any interpretation of unfriendliness to 
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France or sympathy for Germany; that it 
would, in fact, represent no more than the 
pursuit of an American policy to an Ameri- 
can end. Nor was he less frankly informed 
of existing resolution against any revival of 
the proposal that the United States should 
enter the existing League of Nations. Here 
again the truth was not disguised, but the 
reasons were shown to be without anti-Ally 
or pro-German significance. 

With the other purely American details 
of Washington decisions in the recent month, 
I shall not attempt to deal here, for the 
obvious reason that I am undertaking to 
discuss European, not American, conditions. 
Doubtless M. Viviani discovered, like every 
other Washington observer, that grave dif- 
ferences of opinion survived as to the foreign 
policy which the United States would adopt, 
notably in the matter of the Knox Resolu- 
tion, whose passage was at least adjourned. 
But what remains for us to consider here 
is the European aspect of the American ex- 


-periences of M. Viviani. 


He came, it may be repeated for obvious 
emphasis, to find out whether the United 
States would share in the coercion of 


Germany, by giving moral if not material 


assistance. Whether it would observe an at- 
titude of sympathetic and even benevolent 
non-participation, or whether, as the Ger- 
mans alleged, the new administration meant 
to save Germany, either for moral or material 
reasons. He discovered, as the Germans 
found in Mr. Hughes’s note, that the 
United States would do nothing to encour- 
age German resistance or handicap Allied 
action. He found the mood of the country 
and the administration still pro-Ally, wher- 
ever the purely war issues were involved. 

He must carry back to his own country 
the clear message that the United States 
will put no barriers in the way of French 
action designed to crush German resistance 
to Allied terms, included in that treaty 
which the Germans signed and now ‘refuse 
to carry out. He saw for himself that Ger- 
many had not the smallest thing to hope 
or the Allies to fear, while Germany re- 
mained faithful to the policy pursued at 
London—the same policy which had _ pro- 
voked the war and insured the victory. 

Doubtless he did discover, in Washington, 
as elsewhere, very grave doubts as to the 
limits of the possible in the matter of Ger- 
man payments and equally grave apprehen- 
sions as to the consequences of further 
unsettlements incident to new military ac- 
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But he also recognized that such 


tions. 
operations were held inescapable if German 
policy remained unchanged. 


III. EUROPEAN REACTIONS 


What will be the European reaction to 
the Viviani mission and the American de- 
tails which connect themselves with it? Ob- 
viously one of two things will happen quite 
promptly. Either the Germans will on or 
before May 1 make new proposals after 
seeking a further conference, or the Allies, 
and the French primarily, will act in such 
fashion as to apply new pressure. ‘This 
means a further military operation, the occu- 
pation of more German territory, the in- 
crease in the hardships of an economic and 
fiscal character laid upon Germany. 

We are, I think, then, at one more grave 
crisis. ‘The fate of Germany may well be 
decided by German statemen in the next 
few weeks. My readers must recall the 
view which I have always set forth here, 
that German recovery has always been con- 
tingent upon German compliance with 
French necessities in the matter of repara- 
tions and of security, which means that Ger- 
many must pay as much as she can to re- 
store French ruins, and lay down the arms 
which in her hands constitute a threat to 
the safety of France. 

Now for more than two years Germany 
has failed to satisfy either requirements. 
To-day France is on the edge of fiscal bank- 
ruptcy and at the same moment feels the 
growing peril due alike to German eco- 
nomic recovery and political hostility. Dur- 
ing these two years France has been held 
back from extreme action by her British ally 
and measurably by the appreciation of Amer- 
ican reluctance to see a new European con- 
flict, which would have evil consequences 
for American economic prosperity. 

But at London, Germany finally demol- 
ished the last foundation for British argu- 
ments on behalf of moderation. At London, 
Simons drove Lloyd George into Briand’s 
arms. Moreover, Mr. Hughes’s note to Ger- 
many indicates that America, like Great 
Britain, has no further mind to act to restrain 
France, while Germany displays a spirit and 
a purpose which justify all French conten- 
tions and warrant all French apprehensions. 
Germany has, in effect, destroyed those in- 
fluences which might have mitigated her lot. 

At the same time, she has created in 
France the firm conviction that the hope of 
getting reparations is slight, that Germany 
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does not mean to pay under any conditions, 
and that, as a result, a policy based upon the 
obtaining of the reparations moneys which 
are vital to French recovery is a vain delu- 
sion. Such a conviction once translated into 
policy means French action to prevent the 
economic rehabilitation of a nation which 
is bound to use that economic restoration to 
complete the ruin of France. 

To put the thing very simply, my con- 
viction is that, unless the Germans wholly 
change their course within a comparatively 
brief period of time, we shall have a real 
French invasion, which may not stop short 
of Berlin and may have economic conse- 
quences that will be for the Germany of our 
own time as terrible as the Thirty Years’ 
War was for the Germany of the seven- 
teenth century. Given the destruction of 
German economic resources by invasion, or 
by the transfer of machinery and mines to 
alien hands (a detail sure to follow), Ger- 
many must sink to the rank of a second- 
rate power. In that case, some 20,000,000 
of Germans must emigrate or starve, and 
the effect upon the world can hardly be 
described with accuracy. 

In taking such action France will be go- 
ing no farther than Germany by her policy 
in recent years has compelled nearly every 
great power to go. Her course toward 
France now is precisely the same as her 
attitude toward the United States four years 
ago in the matter of the submarine. It is a 
complete and uncompromising refusal to 
recognize the rights or the powers of others. 
It invites ruin on a mistaken interpretation 
of realities, and it invites attack bound to 
be ruinous to all German hopes and _ possi- 
bilities. It is exactly the fatal blindness 
which led to the invasion of Belgium. It 
is a new revelation of the incredible blind- 
ness of the German, just as the aote to 
Washington the other day, at the moment 
when Viviani was due, opened the way for 
American retort which was bound to do 
Germany incalculable harm in Europe at a 
critical hour. 

Presumably Germany will make some at- 
tempt, apparent if not sincere, to retrace her 
steps. It is incredible that we should not 
have very shortly now, perhaps before this 
article appears, some new German proposal 
which may lead to new discussions. But 
what is hard to believe is that even the 
latest events can change the fundamental 
German misconception. That misconcep- 
tion amounts to a faith that Germany can 
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escape the payment of reparations; can evade 
the treaty provisions as to disarmament, and 
can presently liquidate, without further sac- 
rifice, the consequences of her attack upon 
the world and‘ her subsequent defeat. 

In 1871 French statesmen saved France 
by recognizing the brutal but unmistakable 
fact that France had lost a war and that the 
power had passed to enemy hands. The 
sole hope for a restored France half a cen- 
tury ago was compliance with German 
terms. France paid. ‘The German troops 
were withdrawn. Thereafter Europe, Brit- 
ain and Russia speaking, served notice upon 
Germany that she would not be permitted to 
make a new attack when the speed of 
French recovery awakened apprehension in 
Berlin. But Europe could have done noth- 
ing, and would have done nothing, if 
France had invited German action, as Ger- 
many now invites French. 

In 1871 there was no nation in the world 
prepared to intervene to save France from 
the terms of the Treaty of Frankfort. To- 
day no nation is ready, even by suggestion, 
to save Germany from making an_ honest 
experiment to comply with the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Not only that, but 
such opinion as held the terms likely to prove 
too onerous in practice has been silenced by 
German refusal to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion and undertake the effort. Thus, to-day, 
Germany stands in immediate peril of a new 
invasion that would bring a real and far- 
reaching ruin, and which can only be averted 
by submission on her part. Where in Ger- 
many is there any sign, not alone of sub- 
mission, but also of accurate appraisal of the 
situation, which argues for submission ? 

If the situation seems almost hopeless, it 
is because this appreciation of facts is as 
absent now as it was in 1918, when defeat 
was in sight and no German could face the 
fact from July 18 to November 1. 

As to the determination of France to act 
if Germany does not make the necessary 
submission before May 1, there has come, 
precisely at the moment I am writing this 
article, a clear and unmistakable warning 
from M. Briand, the French Premier. In 
this warning notice is served upon Germany 
in blunt words that France has the power, 
the legal right, and the moral justification. 
Secure on all these considerations, she pur- 
poses “to take Germany by the throat” if 
Germany continues her familiar course. 

As to the German reading of Mr. 
Hughes’s note, there is still some vagueness; 
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yet it is patent that there has been wide- 
spread German disillusionment. Once more 
the Germans have discovered that they have 
reckoned inaccurately upon a major element 
in the problem, that they are as mistaken 
in believing that the United States would 
save them as at London they were stupid 
in counting -upon British support. Angry 
words as to American subjection to British 
and French conceptions, particularly in the 
matter of responsibility for the war, cover 
but do not hide German chagrin. 

Thus, at the least, it is fair to say that 
the new Secretary of State has demolished 
the last excuse for German reliance uport 
American assistance and German purpose 
to make this the basis of further resistance. 
The similar warning of Sir Edward Grey to 
Lichnowsky, in the critical days of July, 
1914, fell upon deaf ears in Berlin. Not 
impossibly history will repeat itself. But 
every American must be glad that all ex- 
cuse for misunderstanding American policy 
has been removed. 

Moreover, it is equally simple to see that 
the forthright expression of French purpose, 
by M. Briand, is to be attributed, in a 
measure at least, to the elimination in Paris 
of the last doubt as to American attitude. 
In Mr. Hughes’s utterance, as in Lloyd 
George’s course in London, France sees ade- 
quate evidence that her chief allies of the 
war still accept her right to reparations and 
security, as well as her necessity to obtain 
them even by employment of force, Thus the 
pathway to French action is cleared for the 
first time since the Paris Conference. 


IV. RUSSIAN PROPOSALS 


Passing now from German to Russian 
questions, we have had in the last month 
two indications of a change in direction, if 
not in purpose, of Russian policy. The first 
was the final signature at Riga of a definitive 
treaty of peace with Poland. Of itself the 
treaty carries little that is new; it follows 
closely the lines of the armistice of Riga 
which ended the Russo-Polish War of last 
year. By the terms Poland acquires the 
region between the eastern frontier of Con- 
gress Poland—dquite inexactly termed ‘“Eth- 
nic Poland”—and the front 6n which the 
Germans halted their great invasion of 1915. 

Actually Poland thus regains what was 
taken from her in the Second Partition, that 
of 1792, from the Dwina River to the south- 
eastern boundary of what was formerly Rus- 
sian Galicia. She obtains a fairly good fron- 
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tier, following the line of the Pripet 
Marshes, and in addition gets control of all 
the important lateral railways so essential 
to defense against any new Russian attack. 
Aside from the dispute over Vilna, which 
is now to be settled by arbitration, and the 
final disposition of the Upper Silesian mat- 
ter, which I shall discuss later, Poland is 
territorially complete, and, in the same 
fashion, Russia has accepted new western 
boundaries from the Gulf of Finland to the 
Dniester. 

But at the moment the interesting thing 
is that the Bolshevists have finally aban- 
doned their proposed offensive. Perhaps 
their decision was decisively influenced by 
the recent rebellion about Petrograd, which 
for a few brief hours suggested that a real 
revolution against the Bolshevists was in 
progress. Perhaps they were even more 
influenced by their plan to seek quasi-recog- 
nition through trade agreements with west- 
ern nations. Conceivably they may yet at- 
tack, as the French intimate and the Poles 
deny, But at all events the fact of the Peace 
of Riga stands forth significantly. 

At the moment Russia was making peace 
with: Poland, Great Britain at last con- 
cluded a trade agreement with the Bolshe- 
vist government, and that government ad- 
dressed to the United States a remarkable 
document inviting us to follow the example 
of Britain and of Italy and declare for trade 
relations with the Soviet government. Of 
course, what was in the Red mind was that 
the spectacle of Great Britain marching into 
the Russian market would stampede the new 
administration at Washington, concerned for 
American economic interests. 

But the calculation proved mistaken. In 
Washington it was plainly recognized that 
all prospect of trade with Russia was purest 
moonshine. Russia was destitute of capacity 
to buy and of materials to export. What 
the Anglo-Russian agreement amounted to 
was no more nor less than the opening of 
the way to a gigantic scramble for conces- 
sions. At the price of recognizing the Soviet 
régime Britain was to be permitted to obtain 
the loot of Russia, and on the same terms a 
similar opportunity was open to us. 

That the Bolshevists had changed their 
spots, that they had abandoned their cam- 
paign against western democracy, was no- 
where apparent. On the contrary, it was 
clear that in their extremity the Bolshevists 
had turned to so-called capitalistic nations 
to save them from the consequences of their 
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own anarchy, but with the idea that when 
communications and industry had been re- 
stored in Russia, the Bolshevist war upon 
the West might be resumed. In a word, 
Lenine had concluded that to win he must 
temporarily make use of the enemy. 

What the Bolshevists were after was to 
prevent the creation of a capitalistic and 
bourgeois state in Russia. It was imma- 
terial to them if the industries were placed 
under foreign control, because this would 
not affect their own domestic situation. - Let 
foreigners run the industries, which have 
collapsed under Soviet control; but by no 
means let Russia, itself, develop its own 
industries and in the process develop a capi- 
talistic class. That was the underlying 
Soviet conception. At a later date, when 
the present paralysis had been overcome, the 
battle with the West could be resumed. 

The Russian invitation was promptly de- 
clined by Secretary Hughes in a significant 
note. American refusal to be led—even by 
the lure of concessions or by the implied 
threat of a British monopolization of the 
Russian market—to strike hands «vith as- 
sassins and become the accomplice of anarchy 
was not concealed. Firm in the conviction 
that the existing régime must fall or trans- 
form itself, the United States declined to 
assist in delaying the transformation and 
for even a brief period longer in fastening 
the Lenine-Trotzky rule upon Russia. 

It is plain that if the Lenine control con- 
tinues, American policy will still earn Rus- 
sian resentment. But every informed ob- 
server believes that not even the British 
trade agreement can long save the Reds, and 
that the downfall will come shortly. Then 
the American position will commend itself 
to any Russian régime which succeeds, and 
American policy will earn for this country 
the right to be regarded as the first and the 
only unselfish friend of Russia, since it has 
neither traded in Russian misfortune nor 
shared in the loot of that helpless country. 

Finally, nothing is more certain than that, 
if Lenine were to survive, the opportunity 
for American participation in the spoils of 
Russia would be slight; for, even at the 
moment of the armistice, British agents 
were already in Russia and such concessions 
as were or are available are already in Brit- 
ish hands. To make a compact with the 
Bolshevists, abhorrent in itself, solely for the 
sake of prospective concessions, would be 
folly—since the moral offending would be 
without material profit. 
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Bolshevism, as I have often written here, 
is a system of war upon western democracy. 
Its only reason for existence is its purpose 
to destroy our civilization. We can make 
peace with it, but it will never make peace 
with us. Its present maneuver is to use the 
West to save it from its own madness indus- 
trially and give it a new chance to attack 
us politically. As in the case of Germany, 
therefore, the new administration has in the 
Russian matter stated its policy clearly. 


V. UPPER SILESIA 


Polish affairs have once more come to the 
fore. I have already discussed the Peace of 
Riga, which fixes the eastern frontier of 
Poland and at last ends a condition of war 
which in an active or passive form has en- 
dured for nearly seven years. Under pres- 
sure from her allies Poland has also con- 
sented to arbitrate the Vilna dispute. We 
may expect, then, within a brief period to 
have all the frontiers in eastern Europe once 
more established. Whatever the decision in 
the matter of Vilna, toc, Poland is now cer- 
tain to be a considerable power, with an area 
little short of that of the Germany of the 
Versailles Treaty, and with a population far 
more considerable than that of Italy at the 
moment of its liberation in the last century. 

Moreover, the completion of a treaty of 
alliance between Poland and France, an- 
nounced in recent days, gives to Poland an 
importance in the European situation which 
it is difficult to exaggerate. Assured of 
French assistance and support against her 
German and Russian neighbors, Poland may 
at least look forward to a period of quiet 
in which to begin the gigantic task of na- 
tional organization. Similar alliances be- 
tween Poland and Rumania and between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, although of far 
more limited character and value, still prom- 
ise peace and amity on several frontiers and 
a degree of codperation. 

There remains the question of Upper 
Silesia. Here a plebiscite has taken place, 
with results which seem still to confuse the 
western observer. In its first draft, the 
Treaty of Versailles gave to Poland uncon- 
ditionally the Upper Silesian district, in 
which the majority of the population was 
unquestionably Polish. In the later draft, 
provision was made for a plebiscite, but with 
the express provision that the subsequent 
settlement should be on the basis of the local 
vote—that is, that the results should be ex- 
amined by communities and not settled as 
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the majority of the total vote in the area: 
indicated. 

This was no more than the adoption of 
the policy which was expressed a little dif- 
ferently in the case of Schleswig. There the 
region was divided into two districts, that 
adjoining Denmark and that touching Ger- 
many. In the election the former decided 
for Denmark, the latter for Germany. Now, 
in the Upper Silesian case, no actual division 
was made; but in the result, ten counties, 
nearest to Poland, returned majorities for 
Poland, while six, nearest to Germany, de- 
cided for their old allegiance. The vote in 
the ten districts was 435,236 for Poland and 
408,786 for Germany; by communes the re- 
sult was 645 for Poland and 200 for Ger- 
many. In the six districts nearest to Ger- 
many the vote was 307,214 for Germany 
and 36,170 for Poland, and 582 communes 
decided for Germany against 60 for Poland. 

But the decision here is complicated by 
the fact that all of the important mineralized. 
districts lie within: the Polish area. ‘Thus, 
if the frontiers are drawn in accordance with 
the provisions of the treaty, by communes, 
Poland will obtain all of the coal area and 
all of the industrial centers, while what is 
left to Germany will be of relatively small 
account. Yet it is difficult to see any other 
possible solution which does not do violence 
to the principle of self-determination, to the 
language of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
to the just rights of Poland. 

Unhappily, the problem is complicated by 
that of reparations. While there is small 
doubt that Germany would still, without 
Upper Silesian coal, retain enough for her 
own immediate needs, she would certainly 
lose that surplus out of which she must draw 
one of the most considerable elements in her 
reparations. Thus the great powers will 
have to decide between their own and Polish 
interests; and the decision may lead to a new 
sacrifice of Poland, whose own future is in- 
timately connected with the acquisition of 
the Upper Silesian coal areas. 

But it would be a mistake to accept Ger- 
man argument in the matter or attach undue 
importance to the fact that the total vote 
of Upper Silesia disclosed a German ma- 
jority. By the language of the treaty this 
has no bearing; and the fact that the Ger- 
mans were permitted to import upward of 
150,000 of former citizens, for the election, 
explains the relatively large German vote . 
even in the almost purely Polish areas. Given 
the fact that Upper Silesia has been out of 
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Polish hands for more than 700 years, the 
election returns are further eloquent testi- 
mony to the survival of national spirit. 

The simplest and the most just solution 
would obviously be the separation of Upper 
Silesia into two areas, fairly well marked 
by the Oder River, and the assignment to 
Poland of most of the ten districts which 
have already elected Polish sovereignty. For 
such a solution Poland is bound to fight, and 
she will have French support. British in- 
fluence, which has at all times been exerted 
against Poland, will doubtless support Ger- 
many. But it is inconceivable that Poland 
should not receive at least a considerable 
share in these coal deposits, which must mean 
for her the whole solution of her economic 
problems. 

Actually the Upper Silesian and the Vilna 
questions remain the only two considerable 
details unsettled in the new map of Europe. 
Aside from Bessarabia, whose transfer to 
Rumania has not as yet been recognized by 
Russia, but certainly will be, the new Europe 
is made when Upper Silesia is divided and 
the frontiers between Poland and Lithuania 
are drawn. Of course, beyond the political 
lies the economic, and the new political 
boundaries have done substantial violence to 
economic relations in many cases. Yet once 
the political decisions have been had, it will 
be possible to return to the practical consid- 
erations of an economic nature. 

Meantime, after a century and a half of 
misfortune, a new Poland has risen. The 
last steps in the completion of the frontiers 
are taking place. A new constitution has 
just been adopted. An alliance with France 
and agreements with Czechoslovak and Ru- 
manian neighbors, as well as with Hungary, 
open the way for national development. And 
the rebirth of Poland may yet prove one 
of the great results of the World War, just 
as Poland must be reckoned as one of the 
facts in the New Europe. That Germany 
will ever willingly accept Polish possession 
of German lands—that is, of lands once 
stolen from Poland by Germany—may be 
doubted; but against German hostility Po- 
land has the assurance of French support. 


VI. HUNGARY AND GREECE 


Two other incidents warrant at least a 
passing mention—namely, the effort of 
Charles, former Emperor of the Dual Mon- 
archy, to revive his Hungarian throne, and 
the effort of Constantine of Greece to assert 
Greek claims in Asia Minor by making war 
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upon the Turks. In each case swift disaster 
has overtaken an ambitious king. 

In the case of Charles, a secret escape from 
Switzerland and an equally well hidden 
journey to Hungary enabled the royal exile, 
with the maximum of celerity and with all 
the advantage of surprise, to assert that he 
was once more at home and to lay claim to 
the Hungarian sceptre. It was manifest that 
the mass of Hungarians were ready to con- 
sent and that the government, if not wholly 
in sympathy with Charles, was at least re- 
actionary and not republican. Had Hun- 
gary been a remote island, had it even been 
as far removed from the center of Europe 
as the Hellenic kingdom, Charles might have 
won his amazing gamble. 

But Hungary is not an island. Moreover, 
Hungarian refusal to accept the frontiers laid 
down in Paris has served to unite Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Rumania in a close al- 
liance, in that “Little Entente” whose pri- 
mary purpose is to preserve the territorial 
arrangements created by the several treaties 
That the 
return of a Hapsburg to Hungary would be 
the first step in the attempt of Hungary to 
regain her lost provinces was well recognized 
in Belgrade, Bucharest, and Prague. 

As a consequence, there came swift and 
emphatic announcement that unless Charles 
withdrew, hostile armies would invade Hun- 
gary from three sides, and that the fate of 
Napoleon would overtake his rather diminu- 
tive imitator. From Rome quite as clear 
warnings emerged. Italy feared beyond all 
else anything that might contribute to re- 
store that Hapsburg monarchy, the destruc- 
tion of which had rid her of a hereditary 
enemy and a permanent rival. Italian policy 
in this instance fell in with that of the Little 
Entente. Moreover, Italian action was cer- 
tain to coincide with that of the more imme- 
diate neighbors of the Magyar state. 

As for prospective French aid, it was not 
forthcoming. Charles had announced that 
Briand was in sympathy with his venture, but 
Paris gave quick denial to this and declared 
that France would never assent to the res- 
toration of a Hapsburg. A year ago, when 
the Red troops were rushing in on Warsaw, 
France had dabbled with a Magyarophile 
policy, which envisaged the use of Hunga- 
rian troops against the Bolshevists, but had 
discovered promptly that all of the Central 
European states were totally hostile to such 
a course and that it involved grave trouble 
with Italy. 
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As a consequence, France abandoned her 
support of Hungary and sought rather to 
foster good relations between Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Poland. At the same time, 
Franco-Italian relations were at least slightly 
improved when there was appreciation in 
Rome that Paris had cast aside all idea of 
the restoration of even a semblance of the 
Austro-Hungarian state through a Danubian 
Confederation. Resentments excited by this 
injudicious French experiment, however, 
seem destined to survive. 

Meanwhile, Charles has been returned to 
Switzerland and his little excursion into his 
ancient realm is at an end. So far as one 
may judge, it has had no other consequence 
than to create passing alarm and postpone 
those economic adjustments which must pre- 
cede any real return to health in the stricken 
lands which were once gathered under the 
rule of Francis Joseph. 

As for the Greek gamble, it can be dis- 
missed with short comment. At the Con- 
ference of London the Allies—France and 
Italy pressing on behalf of the Turk, and 
Great Britain defending Greece rather half- 
heartedly—agreed to tear up the Treaty of 
Sevres, to reduce Greek gains by the return 
to Turkey of practically all of her lands in 
Asia Minor (save for a compromise form of 
internationalization of Smyrna), to recognize 
Turkish sovereignty in Constantinople, and 
even to restrict Greek acquisition in Thrace. 

All of these decisions were consequences 
of the decline of Greece in Allied favor as 
a result of the return of Constantine. 
Actually, France was eager to get rid of 
Turkish attacks in her Syrian mandate and 
willing to sacrifice both her own claims in 
Cilicia and Greek claims in Smyrna to this 
end, while both Italy and France were glad 
of a pretext to lessen British influence in 
the Near East. As Greece had become the 
agent of Britain, any reduction of Greek 
gains was, in effect a diminution of British 
power. 

At London, Greek representatives declined 
to accept the decision of the great powers. 
Immediately following the conference, the 
Greeks launched an offensive against the 
Turks, striking at the Bagdad railway south 
of Constantinople at the point where the An- 
gora branch leaves it. The object of the 
cperation was to isolate both Angora, seat 
of the Kemalist Nationalist Government, and 
Constantinople, where the Sultan reigns in 
empty state. This would mean Greek con- 
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trol of the main artery of communication in 
western Anatolia. 

But, after brief successes, the Greek troops 
suffered a sharp reverse and were driven off 
the Bagdad railway. At the moment this 
article is written they seem to be retiring 
upon Brusa, the old Turkish capital, south of 
the Sea of Marmore, and upon Ismid, at the 
base of the Scutari peninsula facing Con- 
stantinople from the Asiatic side. Reports 
of large reinforcements hurried from the 
homeland, and forecasts of new efforts are 
filling foreign despatches; but the signs are 
such as to warrant the conclusion that the 
Hellenic bid for Asiatic Empire has failed 
and that the position of Constantine himself 
may be shaken. 

Greece will now, in all probability, have 
to content herself with restricted gains on the 
European Continent and in the Egean Sea. 
Even in Europe, Albania, under Italian in- 
spiration, now refuses to yield Northern 
Epirus. Yesterday the spoiled child of the 
Allies, as a consequence of the enormous re- 
spect in which Venizelos was held, Greece 
has again sunk to her old estate of the “bad 
boy” of the Near East. Even a return of 
Venizelos could hardly avail much now, in 
the way of saved territories. In any event, 
a formal resettlement of ‘the Near Eastern 
situation seems close at hand. 

And any new adjustment of the Near 
Eastern question will leave the Turk in Con- 
stantinople, internationalize the Straits, re- 
assert Turkish control not only in Anatolia 
but in Armenia, and at this price leave 
the British and French undisturbed in their 
newly-acquired mandates of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. In addition, both countries 
hope for immediate benefits lowing from the 
elimination of the Turkish question from the 
field of their own colonial affairs. As great 
Mohammedan nations they have been gravely 
inconvenienced by the protests made by their 
many Moslem subjects against the destruc- 
tion of Turkey. India, Egypt, and North 
Africa have all been disturbed by the terms 
of the Treaty of Sévres, and a revision fa- 
vorable to the Turk will have obvious im- 
portance. 

In the last analysis the return of Constan- 
tine must be regarded as.a bit of luck for 
French, British, and Italian’statesmen, all of 
whom had sacrificed their own interests un- 
der the spell of Venizelos. But what will 
history say of the folly of a people who flung 
away an empire to recall a Constantine? 








WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO 
THE RAILROADS? 


BY SAMUEL O. DUNN 
(Editor of the Railway Age) 


OURTEEN months ago the railways 

were returned to private operation under 
the Transportation Act, which most students 
of government regulation regarded as the 
most constructive railway legislation ever 
passed. 

Six months later the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized advances in rates 
which it estimated would yield the roads a 
net return larger than they had ever earned. 

And now the railways are in the most 
serious financial crisis in their history. 

This sequence of events has startled and 
puzzled the public and many public men. 
It has evoked bitter criticism of the Trans- 
portation Act and of private management 
from those who favor Government manage- 
ment, or the Plumb Plan. It has put mem- 
bers of Congress who drafted and voted for 
the Transportation Act on the defensive. 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, one of _ its 
authors, has introduced a resolution provid- 
ing for Congressional investigation. 

The editor of the Review or REviEwsS 
has asked me to try to tell why the optimistic 
expectations raised by the ‘Transportation 
Act have been disappointed and the railroads 
have come to their present plight. It is a 
story in three parts. The first discloses un- 
expectedly large operating expenses and 
taxes. The second shows disappointing 
earnings from the new freight and passenger 
rates. The third deals with the heaviest 
decline of freight business in history. 

The principal argument of those who ad- 
vocated the return of the railroads to private 
management was that under this policy they 
would be more efficiently and economically 
operated. The most outstanding fact since 
they were returned has been that their oper- 
ating expenses have been extremely high. 
Future operating expenses were carefully 
estimated by experts in the rate advance case. 
Why did their estimates so miss the mark? 

The experts had to try to forecast the 
effects that would be produced by several 


important causes which had just begun to 
operate. In the last six months of Govern- 
ment control, which terminated at the end 
of February, 1920, the Railroad Administra- 
tion and certain labor unions entered into 
“national agreements” which established the 
same rules and working conditions for cer- 
tain large classes of employees throughout 
the country. Time and one-half for over- 
time was granted to employees in freight- 
train service and to some other classes of em- 
ployees. These measures were unprece- 
dented, and nobody could estimate their ef- 
fects more than approximately. In July, 
1920, the Railroad Labor Board awarded to 
railway employees the largest single advance 
in wages ever made. Meantime there were 
occurring large increases in the prices of fuel 
and materials. 


Underestimating Labor and Fuel Costs 


The experts tried to give due weight to 
these new factors. They failed. Their esti- 
mates were too low. With the railroad sta- 
tistics of recent months before us, it is not 
hard to see why and wherein they failed. 

The following figures show what was 
happening to railway expenses in the last six 
months of Government control. In August 
1919, when a large business was being 
handled, they were $11,590,000 a day; in 
October, 1919, $13,091,000 a day; in Febru- 
ary, 1920, $14,310,000 a day. The expenses 
in February were $2,720,000 more a day 
than in August, 1919, or at the rate of $992,- 
800,000 more per year. 

In these figures the earlier effects of the 
national agreements and other changes dur- 
ing the closing months of Government con- 
trol are made manifest. Certain further large 
immediate additions to expenses were in- 
evitable. The railways were returned on 
the eve of spring. Maintenance work on the 
tracks always greatly increases in the spring, 
resulting in the employment of many thou- 
sands of additional men and the purchase of 
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increased quantities of material. In spite 
of the great increase in employees, espe- 
cially in the shops, under Government con- 
trol, locomotives and cars had _ seriously 
deteriorated. They had to be rapidly re- 
paired if the carriers were to handle the 
unprecedented traffic pressing for movement. 
The national agreements, which applied to 
employees engaged in the repair of tracks, 
locomotives and cars, began to operate with 
much greater force when maintenance work 
was increased. Between December, 1917, 
and February, 1920, under Government 
control, the number of employees increased 
261,000. In July, August, and Septem- 
ber, 1920, the average number of employees 
was 2,157,989, or 426,000 more than in 
1917. No such increase of employees was 
anticipated when future expenses were esti- 
mated in the rate hearings. 

When the railways were returned to pri- 
vate control, the employees for some months 
had been demanding large advances in 
wages. The Railroad Labor Board esti- 
mated that the award made by it on July 
20, 1920, would cost $625,000,000 a year, 
or $1,712,000 a day. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission accepted this estimate in 
advancing the rates. Recent statistics of 
the Commission disclose that at the very 
time when the advances in rates were au- 
thorized the wage award was costing 
$2,100,000 a day. This was $388,000 a 
day, or about $142,000,000 a year more 
than had been estimated. 

The average cost of coal when the rail- 
ways were returned was $3.64 a ton. In 
the last four months of 1920, after the rate 
advance, it was $4.73 per ton—an increase 
of $1.09. As the railways consume about 
380,000 tons a day, this added approximately 
$414,000 a day to their expenses. Here 
again increased costs exceeded estimates. 

As already shown, the operating expenses 
in February—the last month of Govern- 
ment control—were $14,310,000 a day. In 
the four months, September-December, 1920, 
inclusive, after the rates were advanced and 
‘when a much larger traffic was handled, 
they were $16,817,000 a day—an increase 
of $2,507,000 a day. Charges have been 
made, especially by labor leaders, that a 
large part of the increase in expenses has 
been due to mismanagement. They have 
particularly alleged that the officers have 
wasted money by making improper contracts 
with outside companies for supplies and re- 
pairs to equipment. How little basis these 
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charges have becomes apparent when it is 
shown that the increase in merely two items, 
payroll and fuel costs, was almost exactly 
equal to the total increase in expenses. 


Why Rate Advances Failed to Produce 
Expected Earnings 


Another addition to the outgo of the rail- 
ways was made by the fact that their taxes 
in the last four months of 1920 averaged 
$176,000 per day more than when they were 
returned to private operation. ‘They had 
then, since the termination of Government 
control, the following increases in outgo per 
day to be covered by the advances in rates: 
Wages, $2,100,000; fuel, $414,000; taxes, 
$176,000. In February, the last month of 
Government control, their operating ex- 
penses and taxes were $270,000 a day more 
than their earnings. By adding this and the 
preceding items together we find that, 
merely in order to enable them to earn their 
operating expenses and taxes, they needed an 
increase in rates and earnings of approxi- 
mately $2,960,000 a day, or about $1,080,- 
000,000 a year. “Hindsight” is always bet- 
ter than foresight. It was estimated that 
the advance in rates granted by the Com- 
mission, on the basis of the traffic handled 
in 1919, would produce an increase in total 
earnings of $1,580,000,000 a year, and a 
net operating income of $1,134,000,000 a 
year. If the experts had been able to deter- 
mine the increases in expenses and. taxes that 
were occurring, and would continue to occur, 
they would have foreseen that the advance 
in rates made, on the basis of the traffic of 
1919, would produce an annual net oper- 
ating income of about $600,000,000, or 
$500,000,000 less than was estimated. 

Let us now survey the effects of the ad- 
vances in rates on the earnings. The aver- 
age increase in freight rates authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
35 per cent. ‘Therefore, with the same 
freight traffic as in the same months of the 
preceding year, it should have produced an 
increase in freight earnings of 35 per cent. 
While, however, in the last four months of 
1920 the railways handled almost 7 per cent. 
more freight than in the same months of 
1919, their freight earnings increased less 
than 32 per cent. It was only because they 
handled this increased business with greater 
efficiency than in 1919 that expenses did not 
show a greater increase than they did. The 
average advance in passenger rates author- 
ized was 20 per cent. While in these four 
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months the railways handled almost ex- 
actly the same passenger traffic as in 1919, 
the increase in their passenger earnings was 
less than 16 per cent. 

This failure of the authorized advance in 
rates to produce the earnings expected was 
largely due to the refusal of the regulating 
authorities in many States to make sufficient 
advances in rates. It was also partly due 
to changes in the character of the freight 
business. The general ‘“‘buyers’ strike,” 
which began last summer, reduced shipments 
of merchandise and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties, which pay comparatively high rates, 
while because of the fear of a coal shortage 
there were in the latter part of 1920 extraor- 
dinarily large shipments of coal, which pays 
a comparatively low rate. 

Owing both to the extraordinarily high 
operating expenses and the failure of the 
rates to produce the earnings expected, it 
took over 88 cents out of each dollar earned 
in the last four months of 1920 to pay 
operating expenses and taxes. On a 6 per 
cent. annual basis the net operating income 
in these months should have been $408,640,- 
000. The amount actually earned, although 
the trafic was the largest in history, was 
$226,233,000, or at the rate of 3.3 per cent. 


Decline in Volume of Freight Traffic 


While the railways were failing, with a 
large business, to earn anywhere near the 
return expected, there began a decline in 
freight business which finally became even 
more severe than that following the armis- 
tice. In October they were loading more 
than one million carloads of freight a week. 
By the end of the year they were loading 
less than 700,000 carloads a week. Bitu- 
minous coal shipments at the middle of De- 
cember amounted to 12,800,000 tons a week. 
By the middle of March they only were a 
little more than six million tons a week. 
The total freight movement was the least 
for six years and there were 460,000 idle 
cars, of which about one-half were coal cars. 

The managements made the most drastic 
retrenchments ever known. They laid off 
hundreds of thousands of men and stopped 
all maintenance work that could be deferred. 
But the wages of the employees who were 
retained were so high, the rules and work- 
ing conditions established under Govern- 
ment control interposed such difficulties .to 
increasing the efficiency of labor, the prices 
of materials and fuel declined so little, that 
the operating expenses continued wholly ex- 
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cessive. In consequence the Class I railways 
in January earned $1,167,000 less than their 
operating expenses and taxes. ‘This made 
the average net return for five months under 
the new rates only 2.84 per cent., although 
four of these months were months of large 
business as compared with past years. 

It was plain that a large majority of the 
railroads would be bankrupted unless more 
energetic and effective measures were adopted 
to save them, and the railways appealed to 
the Labor Board for reductions of the pay- 
roll through abrogation of the ‘National 
Agreements” and some reduction of wages. 
While appeal was made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and then to the courts 
to get all State rates advanced to the same 
level as the interstate rates, no suggestion 
of any further general advance in rates was 
made except in New England. Here the 
situation was so desperate that an advance 
of 10 per cent. in freight rates, in addition 
to the 40 per cent. increase previously made 
in eastern territory, was sought. 


What Should Be Done about Rates? 


Curiously enough, an agitation for gen- 
eral reductions of rates began. It was 
claimed the rates were so high that they were 
stopping traffic, and that the railways would 
make more money by reducing them and re- 
viving the traffic. But, as already shown, in 
February, 1920, the last months of Govern- 
ment control, the railways on the old rates 
failed by $270,000 a day to earn their operat- 
ing expenses and taxes. Including the Gov- 
ernment guarantee, the deficit was $1,- 
930,000 a day, although the business handled 
was large. This was before the Railroad 
Labor Board made its wage award. In the 
four months May to August, inclusive, with 
the higher wages and the old rates in effect, 
the railways, although handling the largest 
freight and passenger business on record, 
failed by $1,444,500 a day to earn their 
operating expenses and taxes. With the 
Government guarantee added, the deficit 
averaged four million dollars a day. To re- 
store the old rates, even if it did revive the 
old traffic, obviously would be to restore the 
deficit to over four million dollars a day 
and bankrupt every railroad in the country. 
Suggestions for reductions of rates which 
are not predicated on the assumption of 
previous and relatively much larger reduc- 
tions of expenses betray an amazing ignor- 
ance of ‘the railroad situation. 

Railway rates are no higher compared with 
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the prices of most commodities, and are lower 
compared with the prices of many, than be- 
fore the war. There is the strongest reason 
for believing that practically all the decline 
of freight has been due to general business 
conditions. ‘The slump in traffic after the 
armistice was the greatest that ever occurred 
except the recent one. It did not follow any 
general advance in rates and, without any 
reduction of rates, traffic subsequently re- 
vived and became larger than ever. An im- 
provement of general business conditions un- 
questionably would again cause a revival of 
- trafic without a general reduction of the 
present rates. Indeed, within recent weeks 
there has been an increase of most kinds of 
freight, the extraordinarily small shipments 
of coal being almost the only factor prevent- 
ing an increase in the total business. 


First, Reduce Expenses! 


Probably in the interest of the complete 
restoration of normal business conditions 
there should be in the near future some re- 
ductions of both freight and passenger rates. 
It cannot, however, be too strongly empha- 
sized that if the railways are to be put on 
their feet and enabled to maintain and ex- 
tend their facilities so that they can give good 
and adequate service, any reduction of rates 
must be preceded by a relatively much greater 
reduction of expenses. The experience of 
the last four months of 1920 indicates that 
with gross earnings derived from a normal 
trafic and present rates, operating expenses 
would have to be $500,000,000 a year less to 
enable the railways to earn a 6 per cent. re- 
turn on the valuation fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

A much larger reduction than this should, 
however, be made. Operating expenses, be- 
fore the recent drastic retrenchments, were 
running, on a yearly basis, about as follows: 
Fuel, $700,000,000; wages, $4,000,000,000 ; 
materials and supplies, etc., $1,500,000,000. 
An average reduction of from 15 to 20 per 
cent, in these items would be reasonable, and 
can and should be secured. On the basis of a 
normal business this would amount to from 
$900,000,000 to $1,200,000,000 a year. 
Prices of fuel and materials are now declin- 
ing, and may be expected to decline more. 

In view of the changes in conditions which 
have occurred there is no good reason why 
the payroll should not be curtailed. When 
the last advance in wages was made the cost 
of living was 112 per cent. higher than be- 
fore the war, and it made the average rail- 
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way wage 134 per cent. more than before 
the war. Since the cost of living is now 
only about 80 per cent. more than before the 
war, and since wages in many other indus- 
tries have been reduced, an average reduction 
of around 20 per cent. in the railway payroll 
would be justifiable. It should not, however, 
be secured by a flat reduction in all wages. 
It should be secured by abolition of the 
“National Agreements,” and by an equitable 
readjustment of basic wages. The very un- 
equal way in which advances have been made 
to different classes of employees demands that 
the compensation of some classes shall be re- 
duced relatively less than that of others. 

A reduction of expenses of the amount in- 
dicated would enable the railways to earn a 
6 per cent. annual return, and also to reduce 
rates several hundred millions of dollars a 
year, and it is much more important to the 
public that the return earned by the railways 
shall be increased than that rates shall be 
reduced. At present the number of surplus 
freight cars is the largest in history. For 
some months one-third of all railway facilities 
has been idle. Within the last year, how- 
ever, experience has again shown, as it: re- 
peatedly had shown before, that when busi- 
ness is active the industries of the country 
can produce vastly more commodities than 
the railways can handle. Therefore, a large 
expansion of facilities is imperative. Fur- 
thermore, the wear and tear of the war 
period and the terrific retrenchments within 
recent months have caused a deterioration of 
the existing facilities the extent of which few 
realize. There are 100,000 more freight cars 
in bad order than when the railways were 
returned to private operation, and the situa- 
tion in this respect then was the worst up to 
that time. 


The Esch-Cummins Act Not a Failure 


Because of the advances in rates, and be- 
cause the railways in spite of them have got 
into serious financial difficulties, many per- 
sons have pronounced the Esch-Cummins 
‘Transportation Act a failure. Some are ad- 
vocating a return to Government manage- 
ment or the adoption of the Plumb Plan. 
Others are advocating wholesale railway 
consolidations. None of these plans will 
solve the present railway problem, simply be- 
cause none of them will largely reduce 
operating expenses. In the last six months 
of Government operation, when there was 
no general advance in wages, the increase in 
expenses was greater than in the first six 
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months of private operation during which 
there was an advance in wages of $2,100,000 
a day, or almost $750,000,000 a year. This 
shows clearly that Government management 
is no solution of the problem. It is hardly 
conceivable that under the Plumb Plan of 
employees’ management any substantial re- 
duction would be made in the payroll, which 
constitutes 65 per cent. of all expenses. 
Mere consolidations of the railways would 
not effect the very large economies needed. 
The present trouble is not due to the 
Transportation Act. It is due mainly to 
the fact that in the last six months of Gov- 
ernment operation and in the first six months 
of private operation, there occurred such 
large advances in prices of materials and fuel, 
and such revolutionary changes in the rules 
and working conditions and the wages of 
employees, that it was humanly impossible 
accurately to estimate the effect they would 
produce on railway expenses. Never did the 
managers try harder than during the last 
year to increase the efficiency and economy 
of operation. A large majority of the present 
managers are the same men who, in 1916 
and 1917, before Government control had 
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demoralized the employees and allowed the 
physical properties to deteriorate, on a much 
lower basis of rates, and also of prices and 
wages, so operated the railways as to make 
them earn an average net return of over one 
billion dollars annually. They can do it 
again, if given a fair opportunity. 

The Transportation Act provides means 
for readjusting the working conditions and 
wages of employees on a reasonable basis; 
and economic laws are reducing and will con- 
tinue to reduce other expenses. The Trans- 
portation Act requires the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to advance or reduce 
freight and passenger rates as changes in rail- 
way expenses and earnings justify it. If 
those charged with the duty of developing 
and operating the railways, and of regulat- 
ing their rates and the working conditions 
and wages of their employees, will intelli- 
gently and courageously perform their duties, 
the problem can and will be solved under the 
Transportation Act. 

The present situation does not demand 
new legislation, but vigorous administration 
of the Transportation Act in accordance with 
its plain spirit and intent. 





LABOR’S LEADERSHIP IN 
_ BRITAIN 


BY FRANK DILNOT 


HE progression of the Labor movement 

to a position of equality in numbers with 
other political forces in Britain, the signs that 
a Labor government is a possibility not far 
distant, and the threats of direct action im- 
plying some kind of overturn of existing con- 
stitutional methods—these things make of 
considerable importance the personality of the 
Labor leaders in England at the present time. 
“What kind of men are they ?” is often asked. 
“Have they the ideas and temperament of 
those who through the ages have demon- 
strated the violent revolutionary spirit? Are 
there any Lenines and Trotskys among them ? 
Have they any relation to the fearsome spirits 
who emerged in the French Revolution?” 

I know them all very well personally, and 
in a general phrase can sum them up by say- 
ing that there is not one among those whose 
names are frequently before the public who 
has any similarity to the unbalanced and fero- 


cious fanatics who feared not bloodshed as a 
means of political reform. On the other 
hand, there are among them men who have 
much of the spirit which had steadily and un- 
violently wrought vast changes in the govern- 
mental life of their country—Professor Ma- 
saryk in Czechoslovakia for example, and, to 
confine the comparison to England, the mer- 
chants and clerics and soldiers who two hun- 
dred and forty years ago peacefully took the 
crown of James II from his head and be- 
stowed it on a foreign prince for the good of 


England. 
Henderson—Member of the War Cabinet 


Arthur Henderson—with whom I lunched 
a few days before coming to America recently, 
and who is announced as having threatened 
the Government with “unprecedented” action 
—is in appearance, manner, and habit of 
thought a typical bourgeoisie. ‘Respectable 
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middle class” is the 
label which exactly 
suits him, despite 
the fact that he be- 
gan life as a youth 
in an iron foundry. 

How did Mr. 
Henderson progress 
to his present posi- 
tion? As a very 
young workman in 
Newcastle he be- 
came a_ prominent 
speaker in religious, 
municipal, and trade 
union circles. He 
was elected a mem- 
ber of the Newcastle 
Town Council, and 
as years went on his 
organizing ability 
automatically lifted 
him from local work 
to prominence in the 
national labor movement. He became mayor 
of Darlington in 1903.. Soon after this he 
was elected to Parliament; and the Govern- 
ment rapidly took cognizance of him as a 
courageous but balanced leader. He was a 
member of the Railway Commission and In- 
dustrial Council in 1911. 

Chief whip of the Labor party in 1914, 
Mr. Henderson was elected chairman at the 
outbreak of the war. He codperated with 
the Government on the Parliamentary Re- 
cruiting Committee, and was appointed a 
Privy Councillor in January, 1915, becoming 
a member of the Cabinet in May of the same 
year. It was not until two years afterward 
that he resigned office, owing to differences 
in regard to Government policy. Arthur 
Henderson has thus had a thorough training 
in responsibility, and now, at fifty-seven, 
must be accounted one of the nation’s leaders, 

Thick set, of medium height, carefully 
dressed, he talks with the dogmatic manner of 
one who has asserted leadership among his 
fellows, of one who is a stickler for the con- 
ventions. ‘There is no revolutionary, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, in Arthur Hen- 
derson. His whole tendency is toward order- 
liness touched with benevolence and authority. 
He is still an occasional preacher in the non- 
conformist church, and religion has been one 
of the moving forces of his life. He is and al- 
ways has been an ardent teetotaller. He is an 
obstinate man, and is sometimes by his col- 
leagues regarded as having domineering traits, 
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and yet violence is really abhorrent to him. 

He is not afraid at times to be at variance 
with his colleagues in the Labor movement, 
and yet there is no man in the movement who 
is so much respected by the whole body—not 
only by the leaders, but by the rank and file 
as well. That is the effect of dogged char- 
acter, At the same time Arthur Henderson, 
with more than a touch of hardness in him in 
public life, is the softest man imaginable at 
home among his family, by whom he is 
idolized. I cannot see him in any way emu- 
lating the exploits of Lenine and Trotsky. 


Thomas—Leader of Railwaymen 


What of J. H. Thomas, a man only forty- 
six, who not so many years ago was a work- 
ing train engineer on a local line? He went 
to work when a boy of nine and quickly de- 
veloped a good deal of ambition, which, like 
that of Mr. Henderson, was stimulated by 
opportunity for municipal activity. He early 
showed a ruthless power of penetration in 
debate and (without the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the old-fashioned Labor leaders) 
began to make his voice heard in criticism and 
suggestion at the national conferences to 
which he was sent by his local organization 
as a delegate. 

Mr. Thomas progressed rapidly in the 
Railwaymen’s Union, and work on the foot- 
plate of an engine was soon a thing of the 
past for him. Elected a Labor member of 
Parliament for Derby in 1910, he grew in 
influence and power and is now in the post 
of general secretary, the actual chief of the 
National Union of 
Railwaymen. He 
took a strongly pa- 
triotic part in the 
war and he refused 
a position in the 
Cabinet because he 
thought he would 
be of more service to 
the country outside 
of official circles. 
Risking his power 
and position in his 





union, he opposed 
the — railwaymen’s 
strike of 1918—a 


manifestation of 
character which has 
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seemed to make him 
stronger with the 
than 
ever before. 
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Thomas is “aitchless” but eloquent, possess- 
ing a certain Welsh fervor and an unusual 
natural intellect. He has read but little. He 
has a vast knowledge of men and affairs and 
a tremendous persuasive capacity which he 
has used again and again to calm down the 
wilder spirits of the railwaymen who have 
wanted to indulge in extreme measures. Pos- 
sessing a great deal of forcefulness, he is al- 
ways for compromise, for the middle course, 
because he has the intuitive wisdom to un- 
derstand that in this way only can the great 
ends be reached. From the Press Gallery I 
watched the proceedings of Parliament for 
five years; and I realized in the House of 
Commons, the most critical assembly in the 
world, there were not more than twelve men 
who could hold the strong attention of a 
crowded House for more than a few minutes 
at a time. J. H. Thomas, unlettered but 
acute, was one of those twelve men. He is 
sometimes accused of high ambitions and a 
good conceit of himself. Well, there may be 
some foundation for it. His influence is 
enormous, and it has always been used on the 
side of constitutionalism and against the spirit 
of violent measures. He is running for the 
post of first Labor Prime Minister. 


Clynes, British Food Controller 


If I were asked to name my guess as fa- 
vorite of the leadership in the forthcoming 
Labor government, it would be J. R. Clynes, 
head of the General Laborers’ Union, a man 
who has been in 
Parliament a good 
many years, but who 
through native mod- 
esty did not emerge 
as the big personality 
he really is until war 
came. 

Mr. Clynes_be- 
gan to work with 
his hands as a boy in 
an unlovely indus- 
trial district of Lan- 
cashire. He _ soon 
attracted notice by 
his clear head and 
forceful talk. He 
was entirely unpush- 
ful for himself, a 
fact which retarded 
his progress at first, 
but bore fruit later 
in general respect 
and admiration. He 

















JOHN ROBERT CLYNES 


(Born in 1869; president 
of National Union of Gen- 
eral Workers; member of 
Parliament since 1906; Food 
Controller during later 
period of the war) 





was secretary of the 
Lancashire District 
Gas Workers, which 
is a sufficient indica- 
tion of his arduous 
and lowly trade. 
There came an ex- 
tension of responsi- 
bility for him in the 
organization and 
amalgamation of the 
General Laborers’ 
Union. He has rep- 
resented a division 
in Manchester in 
Parliament since 
1906. He was a 
clear-visioned s up - 
porter of the Gov- 
ernment in the war, 
and was made a 
Privy Councillor in 
1917. 

Mr. Clynes is a 
rather small man 
with thoughtful eyes and a silent manner. He 
never talks unless compelled to, a fact 
which adds to the weight of wise, firm, 
and persuasive words. He is, in my opinion, 
the most effective orator in the Labor move- 
ment—which has some relation to the fact 
that he never strives for effect and is never in 
any way anxious to be thought the great 
speaker. But he has a mellifluous voice, a 
rare gift of phrase, and, above all, a clarity of 
mind without which there can, of course, be 
no real clearness of speech. He has a syn- 
thetic quality of intellect—able to grasp and 
to mold all sides of a question and to focus 
attention on a salient. Almost by an acci- 
dent he became Food Controller during the 
war, as the successor to Lord Rhondda, and 
his remarkable powers of administration 
were quickly demonstrated in that ungrate- 
ful and unpopular post. He succeeded— 














ROBERT SMILLIE 


(President of Miners’ Fed- 
eration and leader in recent 
strike. With the Railwaymen 
and the Transport Workers, 
the Miners complete the 
famous Triple Alliance in 
British organized labor) 


. marvelous to relate—in pleasing all sections 


of the country, while at the same time he con- 
served food in a way which materially helped 
in preserving the material power and the 
morale of the nation at a critical time. 


Smillie, of the Mine Workers 
Another kind of Labor leader is Mr. Rob- 


ert Smillie—although he has some points of 
resemblance with those I have described. 
Somewhat soured by early privations, Mr. 
Smillie is a gaunt, dour Scotsman with exem- 
plary character as a man and a somewhat 
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exaggerated reputation as a_ revolutionary. 
He began work in a mine as a young boy, 
suffering poverty as well as hardships inci- 
dental to the long hours and bad conditions 
in the mines some forty years ago or more. 
He grew to manhood as a miner and, with a 
sensitive and silent disposition, his experi- 
ences engrained themselves throughout his 
being and have their influence to this day. 
Mr. Smillie did not secure prominence so 
early as some of the other Labor leaders, a 
fact due to his unvarying radicalism and un- 
compromising temperament. But these very 
things have led to a deep feeling toward him 
among the miners themselves, because Smillie 
has centered himself unremittingly on actual 
conditions in the mining industry 
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diplomacy, and his evident cleverness have 
made him a little suspect in the movement. 
Besides, in the opening stages of the war he 
was not whole-hearted enough to find favor, 
although it has to be said in justice to him 
that a few months afterward, though he had 
passed the age of fifty, he had offered him- 
self for service at the front. In spite of his 
socialism, Mr. MacDonald is the very reverse 
of a revolutionary, preferring always contri- 
vance to force, and soft words even to the re- 
motest approach to violence. He has close 
friendships with those high in power in Con- 
servative and Liberal parties, which is not 
without significance as a sign of temperament. 
He smokes a big cigar and is one of the best 
amateur golfers in Britain. 





—wages and hours of labor. He 
has seen only one thing, but he 
has seen it in a fierce light. He 
has spared no harsh word, and 
has thought not of himself. It 
is easily to be seen how such a 
man has secured the regard and 
affection even of those miners 
who do not agree with his polit- 
ical views, while the extremists 
naturally idealize him. His 
sincerity has been from the begin- 
ning to end like a beacon. 

Mr. Smillie is extremely ob- 
stinate and will make no conces- 
sions to those manifestations of 
the human spirit with which he 
has no touch. For this reason 








Little groups of extremists are 
trying to force the hand of Labor 
in England; and, although they 
may from time to time cause trou- 
ble, owing to the new economic 
circumstances of the country, 
they will not be successful in 
causing any overthrow of our 
parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, because 99 per cent. of the 
leaders and of the rank and file 
know that there is no instrument 
devised so effective for their own 
purposes of government as the 
present parliamentary method in 
Britain. 

Meanwhile, however, there 
may be a good deal of trouble be- 








he is far less dangerous than some 
people imagine him to be. In 
private life Mr. Smillie is kind- 
ness personified, and is both un- 
obtrusive and genial. Away 
from his own union, however, he 
has nothing like the power of the other Labor 
leaders; and he has a lack of hold on the 
public which is manifested in the fact he has 
fought three elections in the endeavor to get 
into Parliament and has never succeeded. 


Ramsay MacDonald, Socialist-Pacifist 
Mr. J. R. MacDonald may yet be heard 


of again, although he is now out of Parlia- 
ment. He is a theoretical socialist, but is of 
the highly respectable middle class. He is one 
of the intellectuals, and for a long time led 
the Labor movement in Britain. An effective 
speaker, his deep reading, his skill in 


until recently) 


JAMES RAMSAY 
MAC DONALD 

(Born in 1866; pacifist and 

theoretical Socialist from the 

“‘middle class’’; Labor mem- 

ber of Parliament from 1906 


cause of unemployment, lowered 
wages, and high prices. The one 
remedy, as far as Britain is con- 
cerned, is more production. To 
secure that increase of produc- 
tion is the problem confronting 
all political parties, including Labor. The 
eventual solution will probably result from 
the scrapping of a lot of preconceived no- 
tions on the part of both trade unions and 


. employers. 


Experiments are now going forward lead- 
ing toward new bases of remuneration and 
management. The outcome of these experi- 
ments will certainly have a lasting effect on 
the life of the British people. But in the 
working out of plans, and in what may be a 
drastic alteration of our present methods, the 
personality of the Labor leaders is bound to 
be one of the determining forces. 











THE QUESTION OF CREDITS 
FOR EUROPE 


BY GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
(Vice-President of the National City Bank of New York) 


HE problem of finding markets for 

American products is becoming more 
serious every day. We have a country of 
great area and diversified resources, and have 
been inclined to boast that we were so nearly 
self-supporting that we could get along 
without the rest of the world if necessary. 
Doubtless we could do so more readily than 
any other important country, and if we were 
to plan to that end we might reduce the 
degree of our dependence upon others to 
very small proportions. But we are far now 
from having no need for foreign markets. 
Our ‘natural resources have been so great 
that it has been profitable for us to develop 
them beyond our own needs, for the purpose 
of supplying other peoples not so well en- 
dowed by nature. 


Our Export Business 


We have always been a great exporter of 
agricultural products and other raw mate- 
rials. We consume normally only about one- 
half the cotton we produce, and it follows 
that the ability of other countries to take the 
surplus at a fair price is a vital factor in the 
prosperity of our Southern States. From 
July 1, 1920, to the end of February, 1921, 
cotton exports irom this country aggregated 
3,741,000 bales, against 4,968,000 bales in 
the corresponding period of 1919-20 and 
7,125,000 in the corresponding period of 
1912-13. In the past year cotton has de- 
clined from about 40 cents to about 11 cents 
per pound. The exports have not fallen off 
because the world did not want our cotton, 
but because the trade in cotton goods had 
fallen off everywhere. 

Moreover, cotton is not the only impor- 
tant commodity thus affected. Our exports 
of meat and dairy products fell from $1,160,- 
643,133 in 1919 to $544,074,050 in 1920, 
and the prices upon sales at home have de- 
clined in about the same proportion, thus 
affecting the income and purchasing power 
of another great group of producers. Wheat 


was an exception among agricultural prod- 
ucts during the past year, exports having in- 
creased. With Russia out of the field as an 
exporter the United States has the first 
chance as an exporter, but the competition 
of Argentine and Australia has brought the 
price down to about one-half what it was a 
year ago. We produce from our copper 
refineries about 60 per cent. of the copper 
of the world, and our copper mines at the 
present time are largely shut down because 
of the lack of foreign demand. Copper is an 
important material in electrical transmission 
and in the building industry, and if the 
world were making normal progress our full 
copper production would be wanted. We 
produce about one-third of the silver of the 
world, and in normal times this metal goes 
largely to India and China in settlement of 
trade balances, but the purchases of Asiatic 
products by Europe have fallen off so much 
that the Eastern countries no longer have 
trade balances in their favor, and the price 
of silver has declined 50 per cent. since a 
year ago. 


Trade with South America 


Our trade with South America is almost 
at a standstill. It has been estimated by peo- 
ple in position to be well-informed that 
$50,000,000 worth of American goods are 
now lying in warehouses at the ports of 
South America, with delivery rejected by 
consignees, because of the heavy fall of prices 
and the ruinous rise of exchange rates on 
the United States. South America produces 
foodstuffs and raw materials which have 
been marketed in Europe and the United 
States, but the European demand for these 
has fallen away, as it has for our own prod- 
ucts and those of Asia. 


Disruption of Domestic Trade 


This loss of markets and the consequent 
fall of prices has disrupted not only the ex- 
change rates between countries but the 
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exchange rates between industries within 
this country. Wages generally, railroad 
charges, the price of coal and of many com- 
modities remain at or near the war-time 
level, but farm products are down close to 
or below the pre-war level. Goods cannot 
be exchanged freely under such conditions. 
By reason of this uneven decline the situa- 
tion within our own country, between the 
farmers and the factory producers, is similar 
to that which arises through the disruption 
of exchange relation between national cur- 
rencies. 


Exchanges Out of Joint 


The exchanges of the world are out of 
joint, and the fundamental cause is the pros- 
tration of industry in Europe. Never before 
was there such an illuminating demonstra- 
tion of the interdependence of peoples. The 
national rivalries and struggles over markets 
of which we are accustomed to hear much 
are now seen to be mere incidents of healthy 
trade, like the competition of rival shop- 
keepers, in comparison with the fundamental 
interests that the populations of all coun- 
tries have in common. If there were any 
general comprehension of the real solidarity 
of human interests war would be impossible. 


An Unbalanced State of Trade 


The international trade situation has been 
getting worse because the limited resources 
available for financing it have been dimin- 
ishing. When the trade between nations is 
on an even keel it settles itself; there are no 
balances. When trade fluctuates, with bal- 
ances for a few months one way and then 
the other, it can be settled by short loans 
between bankers, or by shipments of gold; 
but when year after year the balances run 
in the same direction, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to find the means of settle- 
ment. Let us take the trade relations 
between ourselves and our good neighbor, 
Canada, to illustrate. This trade for the 
last six calendar years has shown regular and 
increasing balances in favor of the United 
States, on merchandise account. Of course 
there are other transactions between the 
countries from which payments arise. 

Up to the end of 1917, exchange rates 
were practically at par. By the latter part of 
1918 United States exchange was at a pre- 
mium in Canada of 2 per cent.; in Novem- 
ber, 1919, the premium was 4 per cent.; in 
1920, and down to date, it has fluctuated be- 
tween 10 and 18 per cent. 
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These figures show that it has been becom- 
ing constantly more difficult and more costly 
for the Canadians to find the means of mak- 
ing payments in the United States. 

The same conditions confront our trade 
everywhere. The dollar rules high in com- 
parison with the money of other countries, 
and while that may be gratifying to our pride 
it is abnormal and hurtful to our trade. It 
helps us to make purchases abroad and stimu- 
lates imports into this country, at the same 
time making it more difficult for all other 
countries to buy of us. 


Influences That Have Sustained Trade 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, our ex- 
ports went out in large volume in 1919 and 
in 1920. For one reason, the needs of other 
countries were very pressing, and they were 
willing to buy notwithstanding the high ex- 
change charges. But a good share of the 
trade, one way or another, has escaped the 
high exchange rates. American traders have 
given credit in the aggregate for very large 
sums, thus postponing payments. Many 
American exporters have made sales in terms 
of foreign moneys, accepting payment in for- 
eign countries. They have the proceeds now 
in the form of foreign bank balances, foreign 
securities or open book accounts against cus- 
tomers in Canada, Europe and elsewhere. 
It has been estimated by careful calculators 
that the United States at this time has out- 
standing credits representing commodities 
sold since the armistice, and not including 
Government debts or long-term securities, 
in a sum perhaps not less than four billions. 

Furthermore, it is a familiar fact that at 
the end of hostilities Europe still held impor- 
tant amounts of American securities, not- 
withstanding the large sales made during the 
war: these securities have been sent back 
freely during the last two years and have 
aided in the purchases of commodities here 
and have thus sustained our trade. 


Dark Outlook for the Exchanges 


The knowledge of these facts suggests 
serious reflections as to trade prospects in the 
future. If we have accumulated and now 
hold $4,000,000,000 of bank balances, book 
accounts and similar floating indebtedness 
due from other countries, in payment for 
goods sold in the last two and one-half years, 
have we not gone about as far in granting 
this class of credits as it is practicable for us 
to go? Business houses cannot afford to tie 
up their working capital in European credits, 
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and bankers cannot support them in so doing 
beyond a limited extent. The business houses 
directly interested in foreign trade have gone 
about as far as they are able to go. More- 
over, in view of the steady return flow of 
our own securities from foreign holdings, 
we cannot hope that this supporting influence 
will avail much longer. 

The story of this one-sided trade situation 
may be read in the following table of ex- 
change rates, which gives the mint value for 
the principal foreign monetary units in terms 
of the dollar and also the current rates of 


exchange: 
Rate 
in cents Change 


Unit April from Depre- 

Value 1,1921 par ciation 
Canada—dollar ....1.00 88 22 12% 
Germany—mark .... .2382 .0160 .2222 93 
Italy—lira ......... -1930 §=.0398 +=. .1532. 79 
Belgium—franc .... .1930 .0725 .1205 62 
France—franc ..... 1930 .0693. .1237 64 
England—pound ...4.8665 3.92 0.9465 19 
Switzerland—franc .. .1930 .1722 .0208 10 
Holland—guilder ... .4020 .3445 .0575 14 
Denmark—krone 2680 .1745 .0935 34 
Norway—krone ..... .2680 .1610 .1070 40 
Sweden—krona ..... .2680 .2320 .0360 13 
Spain—peseta « «e930 1400 .0530 27 
Argentine—gold peso « ye BY Y | 1948 20 
Japan—yen ........ 4985 4825 .0160 3 


The depreciation of foreign currencies as 
shown by this table is less than the premiums 
which foreign buyers must pay in making 
payments in the United States, and the ob- 
struction which these premiums offer to our 
export business can be readily understood. 
As it becomes more difficult to obtain credit, 
and the means of creating offsets in this 


country diminish, the premiums upon the 


dollar must inevitably rise. 


The Position of Great Britain 


Great Britain is facing the same situation, 
and already experiencing even more sharply 
than we the effects of declining trade. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, in a 
recent speech, graphically said: 


Europe is standing in front of our shop win- 
dows, stocked with the best goods that any land 
can turn out. And it is in rags and wants to 
buy. But its pockets are full of paper. It cannot 
buy. And until a customer is in a condition to 
trade with you we must admit it. Do not let 
us work up pretended causes; let us get at 
realities. 


England is closer to the European situa- 
tion and more familiar with it than we are, 
and her interest in the rehabilitation of con- 
tinental industry is direct and pressing. The 
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leading business minds of that country have 
been giving earnest attention to the subject. 
It is generally agreed that the conditions 
affecting credit in a large part of Europe are 
so unsettled that private enterprise hardly 
can be expected to assume all of the risks, 
and that governments, representing the com- 
mon interest, should assume some of them. 
Individual traders hesitate to take the risks 
of social and political disturbances, exchange 
fluctuations, national bankruptcy, etc., and, 
on the other hand, governments are not com- 
petent to take over the trade on their own 
account. 


League of Nations Plan 


British expert opinion is now turning 
quite definitely to what is known as the Ter 
Meulen scheme, a plan of international co- 
operation that was originally laid before the 
Brussels Financial Conference by Mr. Ter 
Meulen, a banker of Amsterdam. It was 
endorsed by the Conference in connection 
with the resolutions adopted by that body, 
and afterward revised and adopted by the 
Provisional Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations during its recent sessions 
at Geneva. 

This plan, as revised, contemplates an In- 
ternational Commission, to be appointed by 
the Council of the League of Nations. Gov- 
ernments desiring to obtain international 
loans or to assist their nationals to obtain 
commercial credits, shall advise the Commis- 
sion what specific assets they are prepared to 
assign as security, and the Commission shall 
investigate and determine the gold value 
which it will place upon such assets as secur- 
ity. The applying government shall then be 
authorized to issue bonds for the amount of 
such valuation, in form and with maturity 
and rate of interest approved by the Com- 
mission, and containing a description of the 
pledged assets. The bonds will be direct 
obligations of the issuing governments, and 
the interest upon them specifically secured 
out of the revenue of the pledged assets. 
The assigned assets may be administered by 
the International Commission or by the bor- 
rowing government, as the Council of the 
League of Nations may determine upon pro- 
posal by the Commission, but in case admin- 
istration is in the hands of the government 
and in the event of default, administration 
shall be conveyed to the Commission. The 
bonds so issued may be used by the issuing 
government on their own account as col- 
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lateral for approved imports, or loaned to 
their nationals as collateral for credits for 
approved imports on private account, in the 
latter instance upon such terms as they may 
fix. 

The declared purpose of the scheme is to 
facilitate and expedite the import of such 
raw materials and primary necessities as will 
enable the borrowing countries to reéstablish 
production, especially for export, thus plac- 
ing them as early as possible in position to 
meet the payments of interest and principal 
on the obligations thus assumed, and to pro- 
vide for such needs in the future without 
borrowing. In order to confine the new 
loans to this purpose the Commission will 
draw up for each borrowing country, in con- 
sultation with the government of that coun- 
try, a schedule of approved imports for which 
alone these bond issues will be available. 

Those who have read Mr. Frank A. Van- 
derlip’s little book, ‘““What Happened to 
Europe,” will recognize that this scheme is 
fundamentally like the one which he drafted 
in May, 1919. The financial world was not 
ready then for organized action; the field 
was left to individual negotiations, with the 
result that a great amount of credits have 
been granted in direct trading operations, but 
the traders now have about exhausted their 
available resources. The League or Ter 
Meulen plan does not go quite so far as Mr. 
Vanderlip’s, for his plan contemplated that 
the International Commission should not 
only supervise the loans and purposes for 
which the funds would be expended, but ac- 
tually issue the bonds upon the basis of the 
combined assets pledged by all the borrow- 
ing governments. He favored a pooling of 
assets upon the theory that all Europe must 
be restored to a productive state together, 
and that their combined credit would accom- 
plish more than their individual credit used 
separately, 


Fundamental Requirements 


The Brussels Financial Conference, which 
was held in September, 1920, was comprised 
of eighty-six members, who as a rule were 
men of the highest standing in financial and 
business circles, and were representing thirty- 
nine countries. The Conference unani- 
mously adopted the report of its Committee 
on Public Finance, which laid down in clear 
and definite terms the fundamental condi- 
tions which must be complied with for the 
restoration of industrial and financial order. 
Assent t® these principles and assurance that 
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they will be complied with must be had be- 
fore any scheme of international financing 
can be safely entered upon. ‘These resolu- 
tions state 


that it is imperative that every government 
should, as the first social and financial reform, 
abandon all uneconomical and artificial measures 
which conceal from the people the true economic 
position, that the revenue must be made sufficient 
to meet the full amount of the ordinary recur- 
rent expenditures; all superfluous expenditures 
should be avoided, and the growth of inflation 
should be stopped. Banks, and especially banks 
of issue, should be freed from political pressure, 
and should be conducted solely on the lines of 
prudent finance. The creation of additional 
credit should cease, and governments and muni- 
cipalities should not only not increase their float- 
ing debts, but should begin to repay or fund them 
by degrees. Unless credit can be controlled 
merely by the normal influence of the rate of 
interest, it should only be granted for real eco- 
nomic needs. Commerce should as soon as pos- 
sible be freed from control, and impediments to 
international trade removed. Neither an inter- 
national currency nor an international unit of 
account would serve any useful purpose, or re- 
move any of the difficulties from which inter- 
national exchange suffers to-day. Industry must 
be so organized as to encourage the maximum 
production on the part of capital and labor, as 
by such production alone will labor be able ‘to 
obtain those improved conditions of life which 
it is the aim of every country to secure for its 
people. To fill up the gap between the sup- 
ply of, and the demand for, commodities, 
it is the duty of every patriotic citizen to 
practise the strictest possible economy, and so to 
contribute his maximum effort to the common 
weal. Such private action is the indispensable 
basis for the fiscal measures required to restore 
public finance. 


The Interest and Duty of America 


Whether or not the Government of the 
United States will participate in the organi- 
zation of the International Commission pro- 
posed by the League of Nations remains to 
be seen. The fact that this country is not 
in the League probably would not bar it from 
participation in this effort to facilitate the 
industrial reorganization of Europe. Our 
participation naturally would tend to give 
the securities issued under its auspices better 
standing in this country and thus aid in ef- 
fecting sales of our products. 

Whether we participate in the organiza- 
tion of the Commission or not, surely we 
should prepare to codperate with it and do 
our part to help the world back upon its 
feet. And if this object does not appeal to 
everybody there remains an intelligent con- 
sideration of our own interests to prompt us. 
The losses of the last six months demon- 
strate that we need the markets of the world. 
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If we are not to have them, if we are to live 
within ourselves in the future, then we must 
plan a reorganization of our industries. We 
must reduce the production of those com- 
modities of which we have been accustomed 
to have a surplus, and accomplish a shift of 
population to new occupations, until we have 
found an industrial equilibrium within our- 
selves. That might be done in the course of 
time, but it would mean a great sacrifice of 
present investments and hardships to many. 

On the other hand, if we intend to re- 
main in the society of the world, which is 
the only conceivable choice, then we should 
set ourselves intelligently to the task of co- 
cperation. Securities representing European 
obligations will be best offered to our people 
through corporations formed in this country, 
which will assume the investigation of the 
foreign offerings, with the performance of 
whatever acts are necessary to safeguard the 
investments after they are made, and which 
will put up a reasonable margin of their own 
capital as an additional guaranty. Such cor- 
porations can distribute the risks, on the prin- 
ciple of insurance, their own obligations 
representing varied investments, as each bond 
issued by the Federal Farm Loan Banks rep- 
resents mortgages upon many farms. 

The most important undertaking of this 
kind, in point of capital contemplated and 
nation-wide scope, is the one which is in 
process of formation under the auspices of the 
American Bankers’ Association which has 
been incorporated under the name of the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation. This 
organization is proposing to raise a capital of 
$100,000,000, and is inviting subscriptions 
from all parts of the country. 

The plan of operations proposed by all of 
these corporations is that of first investing 
their own capital in foreign securities, and 
then pledging these securities in the hands of 
responsible trustees, as the basis of their own 
bond issues. The purchaser thus will buy 
the obligations of an American corporation, 
backed by a deposit of foreign securities, with 
the additional protection furnished by the 
capital of the American corporation. 


The War Finance Corporation 


The War Finance Corporation, which was 
organized during the War as an agency for 
providing credit in cases of public importance 
which could not be handled by the regular 
banking institutions, has been revived, and 
probably can be made to play a helpful part 
in this situation. The strong features to 
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commend it are that it has a capital of 
$500,000,000, provided by the United States 
Government, which will give it a standing 
in security markets scarcely obtainable by any 
other organization. Its relationship to the 
United States Government will give it a 
standing abroad, and make it a suitable rep- 
resentative of this country in foreign con- 
ferences. It might well, through an es- 
pecially appointed official, represent this 
country on the International Commission. 
The law under which it is organized makes 
it virtually a bank of re-discounts, as it can 
make loans only as they are passed up to it 
by regular banking institutions, with their 
endorsement. This requirement has been 
the barrier to any extensive operations by the 
War Finance Corporation up to this time, 
but it can take loans or securities from the 
Edge Law banks with their endorsement, and 
use them as the basis of bond issues in the 
same manner that the Edge banks are author- 
ized to do. Investors buying issues of the 
War Finance Corporation would have the 
security of its capital, plus the capital of the 
Edge bank which negotiated the foreign loan, 
backed by the foreign securities. If the for- 
eign securities consisted of Government bonds 
issued under the auspices of the International 
Commission, the final basis would be foreign 
assets valued by and in the hands of the 
International Commission. 


Shall We Aid Europe? 


Of course there will be people who will say 
that we have no credit to spare for Europe, 
and that securities based upon foreign obliga- 
tions cannot be sold in this country. That 
was said two years ago, and we have actually 
granted something like $4,000,000,000 of 
credit in foreign trade since then. It is evident 
that we cannot go on granting credit for all 
kinds of purchases and upon mere book ac- 
counts, which in the end throw the exporters 
back upon the banks. But we have idle shops, 
idle workmen and bursting granaries, and 
when it is recognized that the loans which we 
are asked to make will represent labor which 
otherwise will be unemployed and surplus 
products which otherwise cannot be sold, the 
proposal will be seen in a different light. We 
may lose enough by the demoralization of in- 
dustry to have put Europe on its feet. We 
are impelled by our own interests to aid the 
recovery of Europe. There never was a 
better demonstration of the great truth that 
the economic law and the moral law are in 
complete harmony. 





ONE HUNDRED 





YEARS OF THE 


MONROE DOCTRINE 


BY JOHN A. STEWART 


T is purposed, in 1923-24, to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the publish- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine. On Decem- 
ber 2, 1823, President Monroe declared “‘as a 
principle in which the rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that the 
American Continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed 
and maintained, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subject for future colonization by 
any European powers.” And the implication 
for any disregard of this warning was war. 

The Monroe Doctrine was of the purport 
and significance of a friendly association with 
Great Britain, the second into which America 
had willingly entered since the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent; for the Rush-Bagot Agree- 
ment, which for 104 years has withstood 
the shocks of disagreement and’ that still 
stands as the world’s great, splendid example 
in disarmament, denies to all nations the use 
of the water boundary between America and 
Canada for any hostile purpose. 

It may not be amiss, at this time, to re- 
fresh our recollection as to the events which 
preceded and out of which grew President 
Monroe’s declaration. While George Wash- 
ington was yet President of the United States, 
England feared that France would gain con- 
trol of Spain’s colonies in the Americas; and 
as early as 1798 sounded America as to joint 
action against Spain and in behalf of her re- 
volting colonies. President John Adams 
would not consider the matter favorably. We 


were then having troubles enough at home. 

In 1802 Thomas Jefferson, writing in re- 
gard to the possibility of French domination 
of Louisiana, said: 

The day that France takes possession of New 
Orleans seals the union of two nations who in 
conjunction can maintain exclusive possession of 
the oceans. 

From that moment we must marry ourselves 
to the British Fleet and Nation, holding the two 
continents of America in sequestration for the 
common purpose of united American and British 
peoples. 

Here was an expression of view which was 
current in America as far back as the years 
immediately preceding the French and Indian 
War. 

In 1807 England, to protect herself and 
her South American trade, was helping the 
Spanish-Americans with men and money in 
their revolt against the mother country un- 
der the leadership of Miranda. Later Eng- 
lishmen and Americans fought with Bolivar, 
San Martin, and Miranda to effect the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish colonies. By 1822 
South America was utterly lost to Spain. The 
vital question now was that of maintaining 
the independence which the colonies had won 
with the help of England and America. In 
1818, Henry Clay had presented his great ar- 
gument for American recognition of the South 
American republics. His effort, and that of 
Webster’s, was futile, because the policy of 
Secretary of State John Quincy Adams was at 
that time one of non-recognition. 





At a meeting held at the City Club of New York on February 2, 1921, 
thirty-odd organizations, called together by the Sulgrave Institution "Tercentenary Committee, 
organized a movement to celebrate the centenary of the Monroe Doctrine. 

From Washington has come an opinion that there should be formed a League of Nations for 
the Western Hemisphere, under a new interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 


representatives of 


This proposal 


was advocated by the writer in an address delivered at the Presbyterian Church Forum in 
the City of Buffalo early in October, 1914, and again, in a talk before the Empire Club in 4 
Toronto in February, 1915. The proposal emanated from a belief that the interests of the 
Americas were identical as to the Great War, and that a coalition of Western Republics, under 
broadly laid down principles, might be the ultimate means of breaking the back of the Mittel- 
Europa league for world domination. The plan received the approval of a number of repre- 
sentatives of Latin-American Republics; but the subterranean opposition to the plan was pow- 
erful enough to prevent its being carried out. 
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In May, 1820, Clay advocated: that the 
United States place herself at the head of 
the American system of republics; and in 1821 
he carried a resolution of sympathy through 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 
86 to 68. Adams was now most favorably 
inclined, having gradually been won around 
to the popular American point of view; and 
in October, 1820, he set forth similar views 
in a talk with the British Minister, Stratford 
Canning. On March 8, 1822, Monroe, adopt- 
ing the Clay-Adams policy, sent a message to 
Congress asking recognition of the South 
American republics and an appropriation for 
diplomatic establishments, On July 17, 1823, 
John Quincy Adams, who by this time had 
become an unyielding supporter of the propo- 
sition which Monroe was later to set forth in 
his declaration, and who had already em- 
phatically denied England’s claims to rights 
on the Columbia River, bluntly told Baron 
Tuyl, the Russian Minister, that America 
would contest the right of Russia to any ter- 
ritorial occupation on this continent, and that 
we should not yield in our assumption of the 
principle that the American continents are 
no longer subjects of European colonization. 

At this time Cuba had asked for annexa- 
tion to the United States, and England’s fears 
were aroused for her West Indian posses- 
sions. But, in the meantime, in November, 
1822, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
had met in the Congress of Verona and had 
formed the Holy Alliance, actively to sup- 
port the theory and the practice of the divine’ 
right of kings; and the monarchs and pre- 
miers of these four countries had declared the 
Doctrine of Intervention, to replace monarchs 
on thrones of which they had been dispossessed 
by their outraged peoples. When later they 
intérvened in Spain to call a halt to the Lib- 
eral movement there, and when France 
advocated intervention in South America 
England, regarding this as a danger to her- 
self, emphatically protested, and, to her 
honor, broke with these four countries. 

George Canning, who was then Premier 
of Great Britain, now turned to America, the 
more willingly because he had received a re- 
port from Stratford Canning that Secretary 
of State John Quincy Adams had said to 
him, in June, 1823, that it was his belief that 
now that England had broken with the Holy 
Alliance, America and England had much 
in common in their respective foreign policies. 
Adams also expressed regret to Stratford Can- 
ning that England had not recognized the in- 
dependence of the South American republics. 
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George Canning now had a talk with Rush, 
the American Minister, and three times sub- 
sequently to August, 1823, proposed a joint 
declaration announcing joint resistance to any 
move on the part of the Holy Alliance against 
any South or Central American republic. 

Rush did not feel authorized to accept this 
proposal, which Canning had announced to 
France. France replied by calling a meeting 
together, between Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
and herself, to discuss their relations with 
Spain and the revolting provinces. Rush re- 
ported these incidents to Monroe, which re- 
port reached him the very day that Canning 
was telling Polignac, the French Minister, 
that England would stand against any aggres- 
sion on the Western Hemisphere. Adams 
being absent when this report was received 
in Washington, Monroe talked with Jefferson 
and Madison, and advised accepting Can- 
ning’s proposal. 

Jefferson, in a famous statement,! urged 
immediate concurrence and practically an al- 
liance with Great Britain; Madison likewise. 
When the matter was pressed upon Adams, 
the Secretary of State stood out for a straight 
American statement of American policy, al- 
though both Russia and France had threat- 
ened to use force against the United States. 
Adams, standing firmly for an independent 
declaration, finally carried the day; his ideas 
were accepted; and on December 2, 1823, 
President Monroe promulgated the Doctrine 
which bears his name, and which I have al- 
ready quoted. The President further assever- 
ated that any attempt on the part of Euro- 
pean nations to extend their systems to 
America would be regarded by us to be dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety, and that, as 
we should not interfere in European matters, 
so we should resent with all our power any 
interference on the part of Europe in the 
vital affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 

The Monroe Doctrine was not particular- 
ly Monroe’s; indeed, an impartial historian 
might even assert, and prove, that the impulse 
which led to the declaration was Clay’s, and 
that the source of its immediate inspiration 
was John Quincy Adams. As a political 
document, second only in importance to the 
Declaration of Independence, the Doctrine is 





i“ | ,. One nation, most of all, could disturb us in 
this pursuit; she now offers to lead, aid and accompany 
us in it. By acceding to her proposition we detach her 
from the enemies of our government, bring her mighty 
weight into the scale of free government, and emanci- 
pate a continent at one stroke, which might otherwise 
linger in doubt and difficulty. Great Britain is the 
nation which can do us the most harm of any one or 
all on earth, and with her on our side we need not fear 
the whole world.” 
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clearly the work of Clay, Adams, Canning, 
Monroe, Madison, and Jefferson. Canning 
afterward asserted that he had called the New 
World into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old. While these words of Canning 
contain the implication of complete acquies- 
cence in the Declaration, hence, that Britain 
had endorsed it with her approval ; yet it may 
be questioned whether Canning was justified 
in arrogating to himself the credit for this 
signal accomplishment. Had Canning never 
proposed a compact against Spain and the 
Holy Alliance, the Doctrine would have 
forced itself upon the consciousness of Ameri- 
can statesmanship, because of the geography 
of our politics; for in protecting South and 
Central America we were but protecting our- 
selves and our vital interests. 

The Monroe Doctrine was not a declara- 
tion of exploitation, but one of the protec- 
tion of our own progress and democracy. The 
germ of the Doctrine was found in Colonial 
thought and opinion. It was constant in the 
minds of Colonial statesmen. Their thought 
of America for Americans was born of a 
deep-seated fear of French and Spanish ag- 
gression. After 1783 this thought became the 
underlying principle of American expansion. 
Again, the germ of the Monroe Doctrine is 
to be found in the jealousy with which the 
American colonists regarded their racial iden- 
tity, and after they had grown into a State, 
in their intense aspiration for integrity of ter- 
ritory and speech. The Monroe Doctrine 
was the offspring of Cavalier and Pilgrim 
thought; and of that Puritanism which was 
and is the very bedrock upon which are 
builded American institutions: honest opin- 
ion, firmly and fearlessly held. 

The animating attribute of our progenitors 
was individualistic. "They demanded that 
upon this continent men should live and move 
and have their being in response to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience ; should be them- 
selves in mind and in government. They 
resented autocratic interference, that kind of 
interference which ultimately led to the 
American Revolution. They were upbuild- 
ers of this Republic; and the impulse that led 
them into revolt had its origin in the same 
feelings that inspired the promulgation of the 
Doctrine of 1823. The Monroe Doctrine 
was an evolution, in natural course, of 
Americanism—which was and is the antithesis 
of everything for which the Holy Alliance 
stood; it was a challenge to political and so- 
cial reaction and any new Holy Alliance that 
may ever be contemplated. 
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Since 1823 America and Great Britain 
have had a common interest in guarding the 
integrity of the South and Central American 
republics. For the first thirty-seven years, 
during the period of their foundation build- 
ing, or up to the time of the Civil War, 
American isolation and the British fleet were 
the guardians of our sister republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. America and Great 
Britain, like a jealous mother, watched over 
them through these years of their struggling 
adolescence; but after 1860 America alone 
was powerful enough to give a significance to 
the Monroe Doctrine, which only France 
was afterward venturesome enough to ques- 
tion; although after the day of the Alabama 
awards Britain and Canada were parties to 
the Doctrine through a common self-interest. 

The Doctrine served a great purpose. It 
permitted the upbuilding and the regenera- 
tion from reaction of a Continent. It gave 
a breathing time to people who were strug- 
gling under adverse conditions against an in- 
tolerant reactionary adverse influence. 

We can now celebrate a great event that 
changed the course of history; that for the 
second time brought America and Great 
Britain into harmonious conjunction in the 
cause of peace and democracy—which the 
Venezuela incident, yet to come, did not long 
disturb. And should we not, and can we not 
now, through this celebration, notify the 
world that the United States of America no 
longer holds with Secretary of State Olney, 
who, on July 20, 1895, said: “The United 
States is practically sovereign on this conti- 
nent and its fiat is law upon the subjects 
upon which it confines its interposition.” 

The Monroe Doctrine of 1823 possessed 
no such implication. Rather, may we not, 
through an international rejoicing over this 
centenary, publish a new interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, which shall be the very 
antithesis of Secretary Olney’s dictum, and 
declare that: 

The free nations of North and South 
America are sovereign on this continent; 
their fiat is law upon the subjects upon which 
they confine their major, joint, just interposi- 
tion. They harbor no thought of aggression 
against the rest of the world; and, responsive 
to the rights and obligations of neighborly 
intercourse, desire only to be permitted to 
progress in the arts, customs and activities of 
peace and to work out, with mutual help and 
good-will, in their own way on this Hemi- 
sphere, an enduring civilization that will bless 
the world. 











JOHN BURROUGHS 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


HE making of America, and of genuine 

Americanism, has been done out-of- 
doors. From the days of the Pilgrim Fathers 
—when they dug clams, and caught ale- 
wives, and noted that the right time to plant 
Indian corn was when the young oak leaves 
were “about the size of a mouse’s ear’— 
down to the present time, when the winners 
of the West are still wréstling with the prob- 
lems of forestry and irrigation—the true 
spirit of America has found its strength and 
impulse and poise in direct contact with 
Nature. 

John Burroughs was one of the men who 
have done most to make this clear in Ameri- 
can literature. Not the whole of his life, 
but the best of it, was spent out-of-doors. 
The record of it gives his books their peren- 
nial charm and value. No spring comes and 
no fall passes but that you will find in John 
Burroughs something to interpret it and make 
it more fruitful to your spirit. In this I 
should put him with Gilbert White, whose 
“Natural History of Selborne” has been a 
lasting joy to lovers of nature in England. 
But i should put Burroughs higher. He was 
no better observer, but a better interpreter. 

He was not a pioneer, nor an explorer— 
except in the sense that he discovered new 
meanings and values in the natural world 
that lies close around us. In this respect he 
was like Wordsworth. He saw the signifi- 
cant, the illuminating, in the commonplace, 
the easily accessible. A squirrel meant as 
much to him as a mammoth, a hermit thrush 
even more than a condor. His measure was 
not size, but quality. 

He was born in New York State, 1837, 
the son of a farmer, and got such book learn- 
ing as the common schools could give him. 
But from this he went on to choose “the bet- 
ter part,” reading with joy and intelligence 
the books that pleased him. He earned his 
living as a country school teacher, a Treasury 
clerk, and a National Bank Examiner. But 
his real life was in the open, where trees and 
flowers, birds and beasts, taught him “mem- 
orable things.” From 1874 on he lived on 
che west bank of the Hudson River, eighty 
miles north of New York, thus within sight 

















BURROUGHS ON THE PORCH OF HIS LITTLE SLAB~/ 
COVERED BUNGALOW A SHORT DISTANCE BACK OF 
HIS HOME, “SLABSIDES” 


and easy reach of his beloved Catskill Moun- 
tains. He called his place ‘“Riverby,” and 
followed Adam’s calling as a fruit farmer. 
But he loved to wander, and you were likely 
to meet him almost anywhere amid the 
forests and mountains of America. 

His first book was published in 1867, and 
was entitled “Notes on Walt Whitman as 
Poet and Person.” Of this, and of other 
writings of his upon the same subject, I may 
say that it is to them that I owe, in part, my 
liberation from certain prejudices caused by 
Whitman’s manner, and my appreciation of 
the best fruit of his genius unconsciously 
emancipated from its theories. For this debt 
I render thanks. 

The first book that really showed Bur- 
roughs as he was—an intimate companion of 
the natural world—was “Wake Robin,” pub- 
lished in 1871. The title, of course, is simply 
the common name of trillium erectum, that 
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purplish three-lobed flower which stars our 
northern American woods in the spring. 
But if you want to know what it means you 
must read John Burroughs. 

The earliest of his books that caught me 
was, I think, ‘“Pepacton”—perhaps because 
it dealt with a region that I knew well, the 
head waters of the Delaware; or, perhaps, 
because it touched closely on stream fishing, 
which is my passion. 

From this I went backward to read his 
eartier books, “Winter Sunshine,” “Birds 
and Poets,” “Locusts and Wild Honey,” and 
forward to read his later books, ‘Fresh 
Fields,” “Signs and Seasons,” “Riverby,” and 
so on. As I have said elsewhere, they seem 
to me among the few out-of-door books that 
will stand the test of reading in camp. In 
every one of them there is the feeling of Na- 
ture’s reality in touch with human sentiment. 
After all, John Burroughs’s spirit outlives 
the trees and birds and flowers that he wrote 
about. 

It was never my good luck to go camping 
or fishing with him, but we met often and 

















ON HIS EIGHTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY 


(Up to the very last, John Burroughs was able to walk 
in the woods and fields to carry on his fascinating trade 
of finding, one by one, their secrets, which he interpreted 
so simply and poetically to the world. This picture has 
him near Yama Farms Inn, in the Catskills, where he 
was frequently the guest of his friend, Frank Seaman. 
The big, old stump is a favorite of his and bears two 
of his bird-houses) 
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had some correspondence. Perhaps a quota- 
tion from one of his letters may not be out of 
place here: 


You could not please me better than by say- 
ing that my books are true; their truthfulness 
is the one quality that I am sure of. That you 
love them and can read them in the woods is 
good evidence that they have other qualities also. 
[Personal references omitted.] I am glad to 
hear that you have climbed Slide Mountain. I 
wish you had been with me there last July. I 
passed a night alone on the summit, had the 
whole universe to myself. A big storm came up 
and I could look squarely into the thunder cloud 
and see the bolts forged. Thank you for setting 
me right about the white throat sparrow. It is 
very pleasant to know the Canadians have be- 
stowed so fond a title upon it. 


In every one of John Burroughs’s books 
about nature [ find a distinct charm—a vera- 
city of observation and a gift of imagination 
—which seems to me characteristic. The 
academic comparisons between him and John 
Muir and Thoreau and others make me 
tired. Let each man be himself! And then 
take him for what he is. 

To me there is something about the com- 
panionship of Burroughs that is singularly at- 
tractive and satisfying. He has the eyes and 
ears of the acute observer, but he does not 
boast of it. He has the philosophic mind, but 
he does not wrap himself in the philosopher’s 
mantle of obscurity or deal in dark sayings 
and crabbed epigrams. He can reap the 
sweet harvests of solitude, but he does not 
pose as a solitary. He likes most people— 
and loves many. 

His style has no crust on it. It is easy, 
clear, without pretense or apparent effort, 
sparkling or flowing smoothly even as the 
stream runs through pools or rapids. Often 
it reminds me of what Moses said in his last 
song: “‘My speech shall distill as the dew, as 
the small rain upon the tender herb, and as 
the showers upon the grass.” The dew is 
pure, it is refreshing, and, above all, its 
“quality is not strained.” Yet it can flash 
like the diamond when the light falls upon it. 
To the author who writes thus, gentle readers 
are grateful, without inquiring too curiously 
where he got his style or what labor it cost 
him to make and keep the bed of the stream 
clear. 

In John Burroughs’s case evidently the 
style was the man. As you read his books you 
can see his ruddy cheeks, his high, thoughtful 
forehead, his clear, kind, watchful eyes—yes, 
even his snowy, patriarchial beard and the 
firm, quiet, easy tread with which he swings 
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along the woodland path 
or threads the city street 
on his way out into the 
country. 

I could quote endless- 
ly from his books to il- 
lustrate this theme. But 
the limits of magazine 
space forbid, and so I 
must be content with 
one passage from an es- 
say called “Lovers of 
Nature,” in “Riverby”: 


Your real lover of na- 
ture does not love the |* 
merely beautiful things : 
which he culls here and Ped 
there; he loves the earth * 
itself, the faces of the hills — 
and mountains, the rocks, |) — 
the streams, the naked 














trees no less than the leafy 
trees,—a ploughed field no 
less than a green meadow. 
He does not know what it 
is that draws him. It is 
not beauty any more than 
it is beauty in his father 
and mother that makes him 
love them. It is “something far more deeply in- 
terfused,”—something native and kindred that 
calls to him. ..... 

One seems to get nearer to nature in the early 
spring days: all screens are removed, the earth 
everywhere speaks directly to you; she is not 
hidden by verdure and foliage; there is a peculiar 
delight in walking over the brown turf of the 
fields that one cannot feel later on. How wel- 
come the smell of it, warmed by the sun; the first 
breath of the reviving earth, How welcome the 
full, sparkling water courses, too, everywhere 
drawing the eye; by and by they will be veiled 
by the verdure and shrunken by the heat. When 
March is kind, for how much her slightest favors 
count! 

The other evening, as I stood on the slope of 
a hill in the twilight, I heard a whistling of 
approaching wings, and presently a woodcock 
flying low passed near me. I could see his form 
and his long curved wings dimly against the 
horizon; his whistling slowly vanished in the 
gathering night, but his passage made something 
stir and respond within me. March was on the 
wing, she was abroad in the soft still twilight 
searching out the moist, springy places where the 
worms first come to the surface and where the 
grass first starts; and her course was up the val- 
ley from the south. 

A day or two later I sat.on a hillside in the 
woods late in the day, amid the pines and hem- 
locks, and heard the soft, elusive spring call of 
the little owl—a curious musical undertone hardly 


sides, 


to the trout fisherman) 


JOHN BURROUGHS ON A TROUT STREAM 
(It must have been a rare privilege to go trout-fishing with John Burroughs in 
the spring. He was fond of following the Catskill streams near his home at FE agg 
” on the west bank of the Hudson, and spent much time at Nappanock, 
these mountains, where there is an abundance of fishable brooks and charming 
opportunities for observing the processes of Nature. Mr. 
this photograph telling the story of the pussywillow, the first strong hint of spring, 


Burroughs is shown in 


separable from the silence; a bell, muffled in 
feathers, tolling in the twilight of the woods and 
discernible only to the most alert ear. But it was 
the voice of spring, the voice of the same impulse 
that sent the woodcock winging his way through 
the dusk, that was just beginning to make the 
pussy willows swell and the grass to freshen 
in the spring runs,... 

Occasionally, of a bright, warm, still day in 
March, such as we have had the present sea- 
son, the little flying spider is abroad. It is the 
most delicate of all March tokens, but very sug- 
gestive. Its long, waving threads of gossamer, 
invisible except when the sunlight falls upon 
them at a particular angle, stream out here and 
there upon the air, a filament of life, reaching and 
reaching as if to catch and detain the most subtle 
of the skyey influences. 

Nature is always new in the spring, and lucky 
are we if it finds us new also. 


The long life of John Burroughs was se- 
rene, and in its main issue, the communion 
of man with nature, successful. He helped 
many others to understand this bond. In 
nothing was he more fortunate than in hav- 
ing Dr. Clara Barrus as his friend and bi- 
ographer. But, after all—and his biographer 
would agree with this—the best way to know 
John Burroughs is to read his books out-of- 
doors. 











JAMES, CARDINAL GIBBONS 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


AMES GIBBONS, created Cardinal, in- 

vested with the symbols of his dignity on 
_ June 30, 1886, was born in Baltimore on 
July 23, 1834. The year before his birth, 
John Carroll, cousin of Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, had passed away. He, like Car- 
dinal Cheverus (created Cardinal after he 
had left the See of Boston), had made, as 
Archbishop of the primatial See of Baltimore, 
a great impression on the psychology of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. It 
was fortunate that James Gibbons became 
his successor at a time when immigration was 
changing the outward character of the church 
in this country; for to him belongs the honor 
of having, through his natural qualities, his 
democratic tendency, his great sympathy and 
understanding, and his keen vision of the 
future, preserved those American traditions 
which might have been lost if a prelate 
trained in a foreign school and affected by 
Old World experiences had been appointed 
by Rome to the Arch-diocese of Baltimore. 

It was necessary to know Cardinal Gib- 
bons, in the environment of his beloved city 
of Baltimore, to understand the causes of 
his influence on the minds and characters of 
men. It was but just and right that he, 
whose points of view were not always re- 
ceived with approval by some of his ecclesi- 
astical colleagues, brought up in older coun- 
tries, fed on ideas which led them to believe 
that their national characteristics must be 
maintained in this country, should receive 
from the Pope that symbol of approbation, 
“the Red Hat,” for which even Cardinal 
Newman longed as a shield against his ene- 
mies, The great principle that the Catholic 
Church is immutable and infallible in her 
few dogmas does not prevent differences of 
opinion on methods and policies outside the 
domain of faith and morals, 

It would not have in the least affected the 
spiritual appeal of the Church to the ma- 
jority of the Catholics of the United States 
if the reactionary and foreign opinions, hon- 
estly held by a certain number of bishops and 
priests, should have prevailed, but it would 
have given a new complexion to Catholicism 
in this country and lessened constant prog- 
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ress in accord with those ideas held by 
George Washington and Charlies Carroll and 
all the founders of this nation. It required 
great courage and a firm belief in the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost to take the stand 
which Cardinal Gibbons did when he was 
faced by opposition from a group of really 
honest men who believed at heart that the 
kind of a republic represented by the United 
States must eventually, unless tempered by 
their national ideas, become an enemy of the 
Catholic Church. But Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Spalding, and 
Bishop Keane, and Archbishop Riordan, to 
mention only the dead, knew very well that 
the only hope for the growth in this country 
of the most universal form of Christianity 
was a synthesis between the Catholic Church 
and American democratic ideas. 

The history of the almost forgotten case of 
Cahensly, who was the instrument by which 
the Church in this country was to be Teu- 
tonized, the German language, and even the 
German dialects preserved, and a German 
church within the Church perpetuated in 
this country is a remarkable episode in our 
social history. No life of Cardinal Gibbons - 
can be written without an honest analysis 
of the dangers which the Cardinal, ably sup- 
ported by the best intellects in the Catholic 
Church, finally averted. But this was only 
one of his many great services. In 1886, 
Labor—a term taken by us to denote a large 
body of industrial workers—had begun to 
feel that it had rights rather than privileges. 
The sociologists have told us over and over 
again why this realization became forceful 
when the organization of the Knights of La- 
bor was proposed. Many churchmen of all 
denominations were conservative. ‘They be- 
lieved that all vested rights were, in a meas- 
ure, sacred. Any active protest that would 
give Labor an actual equality with Capital— 
a blanket name for all employers of large 
means—was looked on with suspicion. There 
seemed to be a trace of the opinions of the 
French Revolutionists about the claims of 
Labor in the United States. 

On the Continent, our form of democracy 
was as little understood then as it is now; 
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and the fear of those revolts which had 
threatened the power of both Church and 
State in other countries still held sway. The 
Pope, then as now, was a great power in the 
deciding of social questions on their moral 
basis. Every effort was made on the part 
of many prelates in Europe, and some in the 
United States, to induce the Holy Father to 
condemn utterly the principles on which the 
order of the Knights of Labor was founded. 
Cardinal Gibbons saw at once that the Pope 
must be well informed as to the American 
view of the matter. He, with the assistance 
of the present Bishop of Richmond, won the 
day; and we were preserved in this country 
from the secession of many Catholic indus- 
trial workers from that Church which stands 
so firmly against the invasion of Bolshevism 
and the autocratic and atheistic principles of 
Radical Socialism. 

In this very short sketch it is impossible 
to do justice to the intentions and actions of 
this truly Apostolic Priest. He believed that 
a priest could not be too well educated, and 
worked heartily for the founding of the 
Catholic University of America. He had all 
the Christian virtues, with none of that 
rigidity or intolerance which is often their 
shadow. 

To know him—as I knew him for forty 
years—was to feel that, in his presence, the 
proudest words one could utter were: “I, too, 
am a Christian.” One loved his simplicity, 
while admiring his grace and dignity. The 
messieurs de etiquette at the Court of Rome 
complained that the American Cardinal 
would go on foot, in spite of the conven- 
tion which prescribed that a Prince of the 
Holy Roman and Apostolic Church must al- 
ways drive; but nothing short of a mandate 
of the Holy Father could have prevented our 
Cardinal from taking his daily walk, his 
usual cup of tea in the evening, or his apple at 
a certain time of the day! He was willing 
to be splendid, as a Cardinal should on proper 
occasions; to see him enter at the ceremonial 
moment the sanctuary in the Cathedral at 
Baltimore gave one a thrill. “I cannot imi- 
tate that,” Sir Henry Irving said, after he 
had attended a function at the cathedral to 
study for his production of ‘Tennyson’s 
“Thomas a Becket.” “I should have to be 
full of a divine fire to do it.” The picture of 
Cardinal de Richelieu by Philippe de Cham- 
pagne gives an idea of the magnificence of 
our Cardinal ; but it has no gleam of that ex- 
quisite inward and outward grace which il- 
lumined him, 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS, 1834-1921 


(Born in Baltimore eighty-seven years ago; ordained 
a priest in 1861; became a bishop in 1868, Archbishop 
of Baltimore in 1877, and Cardinal in 1886) 


He loved the poor, he loved little children, 
and he had such a vision of what the young 
folk ought to be that he instituted the prac- 
tise of having them take for a fixed time 
a pledge of total abstinence from alcoholic 
liquors when they approached for the first 
time the Table of the Eucharist. He well 
knew that the impressions made on the mind 
and heart before the age of seven years are 
almost indelible, though not always ex- 
plicable. 

The influence of Cardinal Gibbons will 
be better understood as time goes on, when 
his services as a Christian and a patriot are 
carefully studied in relation to the stages of 
progress of the United States during the last 
fifty years. 
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TWO SOLDIER BROTHERS ERECTING A HOME ON A A SOLDIER’S WIDOW RAISING CARROTS ON 40-ACRE 
FARM SITE IN MANITOBA FARM IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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WENT Y _ thousand 

young Canadians who 
fought in the war have 
availed themselves of the 
Dominion Government’s 
land settlement scheme. 
Every soldier settler is en- 
titled to a grant of 160 acres, 
and he may also exercise his - 
civilian right to a second 
quarter-section. 

He may wish to buy im- 
proved land, however, or to 
purchase stock and equip- 
ment. If so, the Soldier Set- 
tlement Board will lend him a Sa 
up to $4500 for land, $2000 for livestock or was for the purchase of land, and a third 
implements, and $1000 for erection of build- was for supplying livestock and equipment. 
ings or other permanent ‘improvements. The loans will be repaid in instalments 

By the end of 1920 the Dominion had _ covering a period of twenty-five years for 



































THE OLD AND THE NEW—A FOUR-HORSE TEAM AND A SOLDIER’S TRACTOR PLOW 


loaned $75,000,000 to 20,000 soldier settlers land and eight years for livestock and equip- 
in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and British ment. They bear interest at 5 per cent. 
Columbia. More than half of that amount =‘ There is obviously a twofold purpose be- 
hind the scheme: (1) To 
furnish the returned soldier 
with an occupation and an 
opportunity; and (2) to pro- 
mote the development of vast 
agricultural areas in West- 
ern Canada. 

Every settler is required 
to take up actual residence 
and make farming his ordi- 
nary vocation. To avoid 
failures, the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board sends the inex- 
perienced applicant to a 
training center for a month’s 


ouecin ac uik.anaek panna oe instruction and then places 
Ce i A ora ’ him on a farm for a year. 



































ALONG THE TIOGA ROAD, RUNNING FROM THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK IN CALIFORNIA INTO THE HIGH 
SIERRAS—OPEN TO MOTOR CARS SINCE 1915 


THE NATIONAL PARKS AND 
THE TOURIST 


BY HARLEAN JAMES 


HE period jin which extensive national 

parks might have been created from pub- 
lic domain in the eastern part of the United 
States was but a hazy memory before any- 
one, apparently, dreamed of a day when 
there would be a demand for reservations of 
land definitely set apart from settlement. 
Land in the colonial days seemed as illimi- 
table as the seven seas. The watchword was 
to conquer, not save, the wilderness. ‘The 
conception of the people as codperative own- 
ers in the marvelous scenic areas of America 
and in mountain-and-valley recreation parks 
is a contribution from the West. 

From the time when, in 1832, four sec- 
tions of land surrounding the healing Hot 
Springs in Arkansas were set aside by Con- 
gress in a reservation, until, in 1917, the 
McKinley National Park was created in 
Alaska, the national-park idea has gained 
steadily in the minds, and appealed increas- 
ingly to the sentiment, of the American peo- 
ple. Even in 1919 Congress found time to 
convert the Grand Canyon in Arizona and 
Zion Monument in Utah from so-called 
“monuments” to national parks, and to chris- 
ten the gifts of public-spirited citizens in 
Maine as Lafayette National Park—thus 
throwing around those favéred spots the pro- 
tecting guardianship of the federal govern- 
ment in the interests of all the codperating 
owners. 
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We read with a thrill of pride of that ex- 
ploring party led by Judge Hedges, of 
Helena, Montana, into the Yellowstone 
country, when the first impulse to file on 
farms for individual ownership was definitely 
renounced for the higher purpose of making 
available to all the people of the United 
States this marvelous wonderland of Nature 
in her tempestuous moods. Congress re- 
sponded cordially to the suggestion, and in 
1872 set aside the Yellowstone as a “pleas- 
uring ground for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people.” 

Until the recent threatened invasion of the 
national parks for commercial uses, many 
of us had been careless of our legacies by 
Acts of Congress. Up to 1890, Hot Springs 
and the Yellowstone were our only national 
parks. Since 1890 seventeen national parks, 
aggregating some 4,845,750 acres, have been 
created by successive acts of Congress. It is 
true that there were upward of a million 
visitors to the various national parks last 
year; but the applications of local irrigation 
and power interests for easements have come, 
apparently, as blessings in disguise to acquaint 
our people generally with the singular beauty 
and marvelous diversity of the parks which 
we possess. 

How many “average citizens’ know that 
they are part owners in nineteen National 

«Parks covering 10,859 square miles, and in 
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Great Falls, and the mystery of “Old 
Faithful,” the most impressive of all 
known geysers. 

Crossing the State of Wyoming 
and coming into the peace of the eter- 
nal snow-capped Rockies, with their 
glacial creeks and winding rivers, one 
may feel the restfulness of mountain 
lakes of emerald green, gems set in the 
bronze and brilliant enamel of the 
granite rocks and etched with gray- 
blue rims of spruce. You may drive 
over the high plateau where, in the 
clear air, a mile above the sea level, 
the city of Denver spreads its cleanly 
streets between buildings of brick and 
stone, a testimonial to the finished 
work of man. You may see Pike's 
Peak sixty miles away and believe that 
you could walk to its base before 
breakfast. You may visit the Garden 
of the Gods, and imagine that the 
children of giants had made sport of 
this playground and left their painted 
blocks and toy animals in confusion 
when they were called to their sleep. 
Down into the valley of Pueblo, over 
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THE NATIONAL PARK-TO-PARK HIGHWAY 


(Directly connecting eleven National Parks, in an irregular 


circuit of about 5000 miles) 


forty-three National Monuments covering 
2552 square miles, each containing unique 
and picturesque scenery which has been in 
course of creation for thousands and millions 
of years or marking the site of some historic 
achievement of man? How many know that 
a great park-to-park highway has been desig- 
nated which, in an irregular circuit of about 
five thousand miles, passes through nine 
western States, crosses every main continental 
highway, and now directly connects eleven 
National parks, including a variety of scenery 
to be found no where else in the world? 

If you have a motor which will turn the 
wheels of a car, the price of gasoline to feed 
the engine, a camping outfit, and the very 
modest amount of cash required for park 
fees and food en route, you may drive through 
your country estates and claim every pleasure 
of ownership. 

You may see the geysers, the boiling 
springs, the mud volcanoes, the petrified for- 
ests, the mountain lake, the gorgeously 
painted rocks of the canyon of the Yellow- 
stone. You may penetrate the wilderness, 
seeing wild birds and animals living in the 
full joy of the open. You may feel the ma- 
jesty of the lofty Tetons, the glory of the 


flowered carpets of cactus and summer 
blooms and up the steep and tortuous 
passes of the giant Rockies to Salida, 
through mountain gorges and out into the 
open country, you may reach the Mesa Verde: 
in southwest Colorado, and traverse some 
of the 114 rooms of Spruce Tree House, 
where nearly 400 human beings once lived. 

















Courtesy of the National Park Service 


THE NEW EL PORTEL ROAD LEADING INTO THE 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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MOTORING AMID FOREST AISLES OF MOUNT RAINIER 
NATIONAL PARK IN WASHINGTON STATE 


By way of the petrified forest you may 
swing round to Flagstaff and on into the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, “the most 
sublime of earthly spectacles,” the ‘Titan of 
Chasms,” stupendous in scale and scope, 
painted in truth on a “ten-league canvas,” 
and in masses fit only for giant gods of an- 
tiquity. No person could feel important or 
vain in the presence of the Grand Canyon. 
All humanity and all human aims seem puny 
by comparison with this masterpiece of crea- 
tion. 

Then down into the valley, through fields 
of golden poppies stretching to the distant 
hills, and on across the Mojave Desert to 
the sunny city of Los Angeles, with its tropi- 
cal palms and its temperate climate. In this 
smiling country you may see roses which 
reach the ridge-poles of the vine-laden homes. 
You may note the tender, fragrant heliotrope 
and feathery clematis which shield the open 
verandas from the noonday sun. You may 
drive under drooping pepper trees and moss- 
hung oaks into the San Joaquin Valley, 
through miles of orange groves and clipped 
vineyards standing sharply green against the 
clean plowed earth, an eloquent expression 
of the last word in perfection of conscious 
cultivation. 

Mounting the valley road between slopes 
dotted with clustered live-oaks, on past pines 
and firs and hemlocks, you may reach the 
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groves of giant redwoods in Sequoia and 
General Grant Parks. One who has seen the 
ancient trees which were saplings when 
Moses led the children of Israel out of the 
wilderness might well feel that he could die 
content, since here he could not fail to sense 
the persistent purpose of the creative power. 
It is in this country, above these canyons, 
that Mount Whitney rears the tallest crest 
in the mainland of the United States. 

Once again you may drop back into the 
San Joaquin Valley and drive on through 
the maze of blossoms, the wealth of shade 
trees, and the careful precision of well- 
pruned orchards and staked-out vineyards 
into the recesses of the far-famed Yosemite 
Valley—less than eight miles long and 
scarce a mile wide, but presenting within its 
narrow granite boundaries the Merced River 
in its dramatic leap over Yosemite Falls, the 
highest in the world, and the incomparably 
delicate Bridal Veil Falls set in Cathedral 
Rocks. You may see the solid wall of El 
Capitan rising three thousand feet above the 
valley, with an ethereal quality, for all its 
bulk, which reminds you of your childhood 
image of “mansions in the sky.” You may 
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NEW GARDINER CANYON ROADWAY, WHICH EN- 

TERS THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK FROM 
THE MONTANA SIDE 
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IN THE VALLEY OF THE ARKANSAS RIVER, NEAR BUENA VISTA, COLO, 


climb to the head of the valley where Tenaya 
Canyon joins the Merced at the sign of the 
Half Dome, which rises with firm dignity 
to join the clouds above. From the Yo- 
semite you may reach the high Sierras by the 
Tiogo Road with an ease unknown in for- 
mer years. 

And then you may cross again the culti- 
vated valleys of mid-California and so reach 
the City of the Golden Gate, perched on its 
seven hills and almost surrounded by the sil- 
ver, island-strewn waters of the bay and the 
beating waves of the Pacific. You may look 
across the fog banks to see Tamalpius emerge 
from the mists as a lady slips out of her chif- 
fon coat. You may follow the lights and 
shadows of the rolling Berkeley Hills. 

You may journey on into the Sacramento 
Valley, where peaches and prunes ripen 
under the wealth of sunshine, and up 
through the Shasta country, with a detour 
to view the Lassen Volcano, which lately 
surprised the scientists by violent eruptions 
over a period of many months. By way of 
the Klamath Indian Reservation you may 
reach the Crater Lake of sapphire blue, 


where floats the island phantom ship. 

Through the city of Portland under the 
shadow of Mount Hood, and Seattle on 
Puget Sound, you may approach—amid for- 
est isles of spruce and fir and pine and hem- 
lock cushioned on feathery ferns and velvety 
moss—the mysterious Mount Rainier, to be 
seen in the distance from many miles away. 
You may look upon the mountain and satisfy 
yourself, as did the Indians, with seeing; or 
you may climb its lofty summit, if your ambi- 
tion lies that way, and know, as the Indians 
did not, that you will not be confiscated by 
the devil-god believed to hold sway there. 
You may at least walk the trails to see the 
red of the Indian paint brush, the blue of the 
lupins, and the white of the avalanche lilies 
as they crowd to the edge of the snow and 
glacial ice. You may feel the nearness of the 
snow-capped peak and marvel at the crystal- 
line glaciers as they glisten in the light of 
the sun. 

And, finally, across the inland empire of 
apple orchards and wide grain fields, you 
may drive into the Glacier National Park, 
on the Canadian border of Montana, where, 
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amid glacier-fed lakes precipitous peaks, 
you may find the Dome of the Continent; 
for here the north and south divide crosses 
the east and west. You may stand on Triple 
Divide and see the head waters which flow 
north to the Hudson Bay and so to the At- 
lantic, those which flow east and south to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and those which flow 
west to the Pacific Ocean. 

Then, if you please, back to the starting 
point—five thousand miles or more of travel 
on your own wheels. A little effort, a little 
money, and you have seen the highest moun- 
tain on the mainland of the United States 
and passed through the desert below the sea- 
level. You have looked out over the Pacific 
Ocean, with its sunny face, near Los Ange- 
les, and its chilly waves breaking over the 
Seal Rocks of the Cliff house or Lands End 
near the Golden Gate. You have seen the 
Bay of San Francisco girt with its thousand 
hills, and the sun setting in the open Pacific 
Ocean. You have seen the oldest trees in 
the world, and the wonders of granite and 
lava and glacier. 
the houses of a civilization which may be 
older than the Pharaohs of Egypt, and have 
noted animals and birds which may be en- 
tirely extinct when your grandchildren make 
the trip. 

You have felt the power and wonder of 
God’s West and the human hand of welcome 
which your Government holds forth to you. 
You have possessed the warming sense of 
forethought, for your comfort, which makes 
it possible for you to see and enjoy what the 





You have walked through . 


DGE OF THE GRAND CANYON, IN ARIZONA 


wealth of the Indies could not give your 
grandparents, 

And all these wonders of the world have 
not been fenced off into artificial museum ex- 
hibits by a stingy board of directors; they 
have been faithfully preserved in the fullness 
of their natural beauty and protected from 
commercial encroachment by your Congress. 

The forces of preservation and the forces 
of utility cannot operate together. One must 
displace the other. A tree which has been 
growing for three thousand years may be 
felled in a few days by the hands of men. An 
elk or a buffalo of a race once legion, but now 
nearly extinct, may be shot in the space of 
a single breath. The flow of rivers and the 
waters of lakes may be tampered with by 
men, but no one can know the result to the 
landscape which has been created by the com- 
bination of a thousand forces. All of these 
acts may be immediately profitable for the 
few; they do not preserve for the many. 

In the full realization of these dangers, 
Congress—which created the National Parks 
for pleasure, education, and _ inspiration— 
also, in 1916, created a National Park Ser- 
vice in the Department of the Interior, to act 
as guardian for the National Parks and most 
of the Monuments, The pending reorgani- 
zation of executive departments will un- 
doubtedly bring about the assembling of all 
the monuments under one bureau. 

The National Parks serve the leisure and 
not the work-time of the American people. 
Even from a financial standpoint it would 
be folly to try to mix the motives. It is only 
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by singleness of purpose, by a persistent policy 
of park operation. for park purposes, that the 
National Parks can ultimately be made self- 
supporting. Natural scenery unspoiled by 
hand of man, and unmolested animal and 
bird life, are the stock in trade of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

As a further earnest of its intention to pro- 
tect the National Parks, Congress again 
spoke with authority during the closing days 
of the recent short session. It passed an act 
—for which no division was called in either 
house because the opposition was so negligible 
—definitely and for all time exempting Na- 


tional Parks and Monuments from the oper- 
ation of the Federal Power Act. 

Congress has shown its inclination. You, 
who can now make the “grand tour” in a 
single summer or in many summers, by train 
and modern hotels or by motor and under 
your own canvas, may some time find oppor- 
tunity to do your share to support Congress 
in its policy, only once violated, that the Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments shall be pre- 
served inviolate as the greatest single his- 
torical, recreational, and spiritual bequest 
which the American people can pass on to the 
next generation? 





AUTOMOBILE CAMP SITES AND 
THE “GYPSY” MOTORIST 


BY MARGUERITE A. SALOMON 


ASCINATING and romantic were the 
tales of the nomadic gypsies who had no 
settled homes, but camped each night some- 
where along the roadside or in the heart of 
the forest, cooking their meals around a glow- 
ing campfire and afterward singing their gay 
songs of the out-of-doors to the tune of guitar 
or mandolin. 

Out West, beyond the Mississippi, thou- 
sands of Twentieth Century “gypsies” of 
quite a different type have sprung into being 
within the past few years. They are known 
as “gypsy moforists.”” Each year their num- 
ber grows larger and larger, so that they pre- 
sent a very formidable and serious question to 
the various States through which they pass. 

There are all degrees of gypsy motorists. 


Some are those who take their vacation in this 
way. Then there are farmers from intensely 
hot belts who in summer bring their families 
to cooler temperatures and at the same time 
visit the larger cities to buy necessaries and 
equipment. There are vast numbers of “im- 
migrants” seeking new homes, who stop for a 
time here or there to see which particular spot 
suits them most as a future residence. And, 
lastly, there are the migratory ranch laborers 
—such as the hop-pickers, the berry-pickers, 
apple-pickers, and the like—who pile their 
families into “flivvers” and go working from 
place to place as one season runs into another. 

Time was when the only resting-place a 
nomadic motorist could find was one of his 
own seeking—some wayside, attractive place, 
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THE PUBLIC CAMPING GROUND FOR AUTOMOBILE TOURISTS AT PROSPECT LAKE, NEAR COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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lithia—are found in springs 
and caverns near the camp, 
and there are children’s play- 
grounds, wading pools, ten- 
nis courts, and other features 
for the use of the tourist. 
The camp is equipped with 
a gas kitchenette in a central 
location, with “twelve gas 
plates, lockers for food, and 
sinks; and there are many 
additional gas plates under 
shelters in various parts of 
the park. The gas plates are 











preferably near a stream. As he grew in 
numbers, various communities found him get- 
ting to be a serious menace. -He was not al- 
ways clean, and sometimes he left a most 
untidy and unhealthy trail of rubbish behind 
him. He polluted fresh streams, and many a 
serious forest fire can be laid to his careless- 
ness. It soon became clear that he must be 
segregated, if possible; and that is why some 
of the more progressive cities started free au- 
tomobile camping grounds. 

These camp sites vary in kind and in the 
accommodations they offer the touring mo- 
torist. All of them are free. Some merely 
furnish running water, comfort stations, and 
brick ovens with fuel already cut and piled for 
the use of the tourist. Others have electric 
lights as an added convenience, while still 
others furnish every degree of convenience 
imaginable for the comfort of the visiting 
“gypsy’”—with gas stoves or electric plates 
worked on a 25-cent meter basis, shower 
baths, lavatories, stationary washtubs, and 
lockers for food and valua- 


THE “COOK-HOUSE” AT THE FREE AUTO-CAMP AT ASHLAND, ORE. 


attached to meters which op-. 
erate upon the insertion of 
25 cents, This entitles the camper to_gas un- 
til ten the next morning, when the meters are 
reset. The revenue received for this: gas is 
used toward the maintenance. of the camp. 

A big campfire, for sociability, is an added 
attraction, helping the campers get together 
for an evening of wholesome fun. ‘The fire 
is in charge of an attendant, to avoid the dan- 
ger of fire spreading to the heavily timbered 
hillsides of the park. Hundreds of electric 
lights are strung through the trees and give a 
fairy-like aspect. As many campers have no 
shelters over them, and the lights would pre- 
vent sleep, switches have been installed on 
trees so that the campers themselves can turn 
out the lights in their own section of the 
grounds as they retire. 

A large comfort station of the most modern 
type is provided in a central location, and 
there are two large sulphur baths and a 
natatorium available, so that ample means for 
bathing are afforded. * Cement incinerators 
are placed in handy spots for the disposition 





bles. One camp site (at 
Denver) has a large lake 
where one may boat or 
swim, and adjoining it are 
the municipal golf links, ten- 
nis courts, and a pavilion for 
dancing—all absolutely free 
of charge. 

Probably one of the most 
complete equipments is found 
at the Free Auto-Camp at 
Ashland, Oregon. It is 
charmingly located in the 
heart of Lithia Park, a mu- 
nicipal park of one hundred 
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acres of great natural beauty. 
Three kinds of mineral 
waters—sulphur, soda, and 


THE GROCERY AT DENVER’S AUTOMOBILE CAMP, WHERE EVERYTHING 
NECESSARY IN THE WAY OF EATABLES CAN BE PURCHASED BY THE 


TOURIST 
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AN AUTOMOBILE CAMP SITE AT MANITOU, BETWEEN COLORADO SPRINGS AND PIKE’S PEAK 


of rubbish. A laundry wagon calls every 
morning, with a one-day service for those who 
stop over and mail service for the laundry of 
those hurrying through. A store just outside 
the grounds provides certain necessaries, and 
milk is delivered by dairymen to the campers 
direct, 

A commercial club secretary spends two or 
three hours nightly greeting the campers, 
gathering and disseminating road information, 
and doing any service he can. 

A rule applying to most auotmobile camp 
sites is that each camper is given an allotted 
space. This prevents a great deal of trouble, 
especially among those campers who would 
be apt to take more than their share of room. 
A certain area of ground is marked by four 
posts, enough for a car and camping outfit. 
This space is numbered, and there is a cor- 
responding number for locker and gas plate. 
All Mr. Motorist has to do is to drive up to 
the entrance, get his lot number, and set up 
his camp. A record is usually kept of the 
number of persons in each party, and the li- 
cense number is entered on the register. Very 
often this has proved a valuable clue for the 
recovery of stolen cars, and it also keeps a cer- 
tain check on undesirable motorists. It has 
been the means of keeping accurate statistics 


concerning the “gypsy motorists,” and espe- 
cially from whence they come. Every State 
in the Union has been represented at most of 
the camps, and foreign cars have been noted 
from time to time. 

There is hardly a place in the West, how- 
ever small, where some sort of established 
camp site for automobile tourists may not be 
found. They are always maintained by the 
municipality in which they are located. Aside 
from segregating the campers, they have been 
found a very profitable investment from a 
commercial standpoint. St. Louis, Denver, 
Los Angeles, and many of the large Western 
cities have discovered that the farmer “gypsy 
motorist” alone represents a huge purchasing 
power. The farmer has always been a little 
embarrassed and awed by hotels. With the 
advent of inexpensive automobiles, and the 
establishment of camp sites, Mr. Farmer can 
bring his camping outfit and settle down in 
comfort for a couple of weeks’, or even 
months’, stay; for in most of the camps there 
is no time limit set. Provided for in this way, 
he usually takes the opportunity to shop for 
his supplies. It is more satisfactory than the 
old mail-order method of buying. It has been 
found that over 50 per cent. of the automo- 
bile campers who use the sites are farmers, 
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who spend thousands 
of dollars for farming 
implements, clothing, 
and essentials. 
Apropos of this 
there is an interesting 
story told by the head 
of a large business in 
one of the larger cities 
east of the Rockies. 
He was visiting the 
local camp site one 
day, just as an espe- 
cially shabby Ford ar- 
rived with a dusty lot 
of passengers. They 
were a Kansas farmer 
and his family. Stop- 
ping to chat with 
them, and _ through 
subsequent visits, he 
got to know them 








accurate information 
and to make things so 
attractive that he will 
decide to become a 
citizen of that par- 
ticular place. Hun- 
dreds of towns in 
more or less remote 
districts owe their 
growth within the 
past few years to these 
“immigrants.” They 
are the modern pio- 
neers. Instead of 
prairie schooners, they 
come in automobiles. 
By being allowed to 
use the automobile 
camp site for a few 
weeks, the prospective 
settler is given an op- 
portunity to find a 
job to his liking and 








fairly well. As they 
were leaving, two 
weeks later, this man 
asked them casually 
whether they had made any purchases 
while in the city. “Maw can tell you-all 
that,” drawled Mr. Kansas Farmer. ‘She 
keeps the check book.” Upon consulting 
“Maw” he found they had spent nearly $1900 
for farming implements and clothes during 
their stay. “S’long we hain’t obleeged to stop 
in them city hotels, we’re a-going to make this 
yere trip ev’ry yea-ar. No more buyin’ from 
books when we ken see what we’re a-gitting.”’ 

But the farmer is not the only profitable 
tourist. One who is even more interesting to 
local communities is the home-seeker, and 
every facility is provided to furnish him with 


A GAS-STOVE SHELTER FOR AUTOMOBILE TOURISTS 
TO COOK THEIR MEALS 


to study the housing 
and economic condi- 
tions of that par- 
ticular locality. He need make no hasty de- 
cision as to whether he wants to remain there 
as a permanent resident. 

There are few regulations other than com- 
mon decency demands at any of the automo- 
bile camp sites. Hospitality is the keynote of 
them all—the big, broad, open-handed hospi- 
tality of the West—and each community vies 
with the other to give the visitor the best pos- 
sible impression. 

The automobile camp site is a really won- 
derful development. Maybe some day even 
the crowded East will recognize its advan- 
tages. 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN AFTER 
THE WAR 


BY MARY CROSBIE 


[Even more than in the United States, the wonen of England put their shoulders to the wheels 
of industry during the war and helped measurably to “carry on” while the men were in the 


trenches. 


In order to inform our readers regarding the extent to which these women have been 


retained in industry, in the face of demobilization and. a period of general unemployment, Miss 


Crosbie was invited to prepare the .following article. 


Her writings are well known to readers 


of such newspapers as the London Observer, the Manchester Guardian, and the Birmingham Post. 


—TueE Epiror] 


N the midmost of the War, when jour- 
nalists and politicians proclaimed the 

wonderfulness of our women and _ their 
worth, the more exalted among us believed 
that they meant what they said. It was a 
credulous period. Much was said, too, 
about the wonderfulness of our soldiers. 
And they are selling bootlaces in the gutter 
and turning piano-organs and sitting beside 
melancholy pictures drawn in chalk on the 
pavements. As for the women—the Lon- 
don Daily News stated the other day that 
“at least 130,000 women, many of them 
widows of men who lost their lives in: the 
war,” are looking in vain for work. 

It is hard to apportion blame. Industry 
is stagnant or uncertain. The luxury trades, 
that employed so many women before the 
war, will not yet revive. Most of the jobs 
from which the women are thrown out 
were war jobs only. “The work,” said the 
secretary of a well-known employment or- 
ganization for women, “is mot there.” 
There are those who say it might have been 
there. Three years ago at least, the govern- 
ment was assailed by advice and exhortation 
on the means to be adopted to save the sol- 
diers from the gutter and the women from 
a sudden decline in that industrial value 
they had gained during the war. But the 
Armistice came before these schemes were 
in working order. Since then it has been 
hand-to-mouth policy. Clamor from one 
quarter is met by a hasty sacrifice of some- 
body thought to be less articulate. Protest 
from that victim, becoming loud, has to be 
answered somehow—probably by the inven- 
tion of a new department for spending the 
public money. In our thoughts of recon- 
struction we always saw a new and better 
basis of society in process of formation. 
Now we see a house that has been burnt out. 


For women, notably, it was to be a better 
world. ‘They were held to have proved 
their ability to do work that they had never 
done before and their right to a wage nearer 
that of men doing like work. The woman 
bus-conductor, railway-porter, farm-worker, 
were as familiar for a while as the woman 
bank-clerk, carter, lamplighter. Only the 
first strangeness impressed us, and I shall 
not forget the sight of a young girl of the 
East End of London type, seated on the 
high driving-seat of a big van, with her 
high-heeled, fawn-cloth-topped boots planted 
firmly against the footboard. Afterward 
the woman van-drivers became so common 
that we merely felt a little surprise if the 
driver were not a woman. 

There was a book, or rather a large 
pamphlet, published by the British War 
Office in 1916, listing the trades and processes 
in which women were successfully replacing 
men. It was illustrated by photographs, 
and is a useful, matter-of-fact record of 
women in sole charge of sixty horses at a 
depot; women feeding a threshing machine, 
ploughing, loading pit-props into railway 
cars, carrying the long and heavy props up 
a sloping plank; women weighing out coal 
and loading it on a lorry; a woman stoker 
working at the furnaces of a big factory; 
woman cleaning locomotives, rolling barrels 
in a brewery and washing out the vats. 
These are all laborious jobs. Later, we had 
women in the shipyards; doing - joinering 
and smiths’ work there, running electric 
cranes, cleaning out boilers and handling 
heavy steel bars. 

There were protests against some of this 
work from those who felt that the women 
risked their future and their children’s fu- 
ture by straining their physical powers so 
far. Much was written of the skill gained 
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by women in the engineering or, as I be- 
lieve you call them in America, the ma- 
chine trades, after the short intensive train- 
ing provided by the government. It might 
all be read again in the examples of their 
work shown at the Victory Exhibition; car- 
tridges and howitzer shells, turbines and 
aero engines, auto- and steam-engine parts 
and optical glass. But less was written of 
the heavy work done by the unskilled 
women. There is something to think about 
in the picture of women in the wet and filth 
of a tanyard, or cleaning the side of a ship 
and sitting on a swinging cradle to do it. 
There was a thrill (not an agreeable one) 
in reading of the halfpenny an hour paid to 
women-workers in “danger buildings” at a 
filling factory. There was a strangeness in 
finding that the list of women who lost their 
lives in war work, either from enemy action 
(air raids, torpedoed hospital ships and the 
like) or from-accident in the course of their 
work, contained 700 names. 


England’s War W orkers—Two Years After 


I asked Miss Margaret Bondfield, whose 
speech on Ireland at the big Albert Hall 
meeting was the first strong gesture made 
by an Englishwoman in that matter, what 
she thought of women’s position two years 
after the Armistice. Miss Bondfield is well 
known in American—and indeed in inter- 
national—labor circles. She has made more 
than one visit to the United States, and, 
with Miss Mary Macarthur, represented 
British labor women at the International 
Labor Conference held in Washington in 
1919. Miss Bondfield expresses the labor, 
not the feminist, point of view, and her vision 
takes cognizance of the world’s need as well 
as of England’s. She told an interviewer 
just lately that she thinks woman is at 
present a reactionary influence; and there is 
much in the attitude of our new citizen to 
justify her. “A revival of barbarism,” she 
says, a hardening of conscience, a baser ethic, 
and a more cruel individualism are our leg- 
acy from the war. She did not speak bit- 
terly, but with the deep-running sadness of 
one who has seen an ideal driven into the 
wilderness and stoned. Nothing is more 
certain than that the generality of the na- 
tion has gained neither spiritually nor mor- 
ally from their war knowledge, though— 
as Miss Bondfield was careful to say—there 
are the few who have learnt deeply. 

Miss Bondfield thinks that the working 
woman has been less affected by what she 
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called “war psychology” than girls of the 
more sheltered classes. The working 
woman, having lived nearer to realities, did 
not suffer the sudden dreadful enlighten- 
ment of the girl who had been more or less 
protected from them; or, had perhaps fewer 
illusions to cast, and a deeper though no 
more articulate sense of values. Miss Cicely 
Hamilton, dramatist and suffragist, spoke 
the other day of a spirit of frivolous hard- 
ness observed in women during the war; and 
made no suggestion that it is now cast out. 


The Government Makes a Bad Matter 
W orse 


Unemployment is not a condition for 
fostering faiths. Miss Bondfield attributed 
that situation largely, if not wholly, to the 
ineptitude and cowardice of the government, 
whose schemes for dealing with it have been 
limited and haphazard. By the efforts of 
the National Federation of Women 
Workers, the Wages (Temporary Regula- 
tion) Act, which kept women’s wages at the 
level reached in November, 1918, was ex- 
tended until the end of September, 1920. 
As soon as it expired many employers dis- 
missed their women workers—and then 
offered to take them back at a lower wage. 
In some cases the offer was accepted of bitter 
necessity. In others the places of the women 
were filled by cheap juvenile labor. 

These are the women who, during the 
war, were supposed to have demonstrated 
their social and industrial worth, forever to 
be acknowledged worthily. They did fine 
work, and skilled work and heavy work. 
They showed, in the words of H. M. Chief 
Lady Inspector of Factories, “a growing 
sense of power and craft-pride.” They 
reached great skill in non-munitions work, 
without the special training provided by the 
government for munition-workers. 

No one denies the extreme difficulty of the 
time, but I think Miss Bondfield’s opinion 
is that, but for the government’s folly and 
bad faith, it need not have been quite so 
difficult. She gave me the instance of the 
women Postal Sorters, dismissed in October, 
and so made ineligible for the unemploy- 
ment benefit that would have been theirs if 
they had been kept on until the new act 
was in force—that is to say until the end of 
the year. There is the case of the Pensions 
Department, purely a War consequence. 
Some of its sections were started by women 
who became expert workers in an occupation 
that has developed with them. They are 
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being dismissed in considerable numbers and 
their places taken by men who have not had 
their training. Every woman admits the 
claim of the ex-service men, but it is too 
plain that to meet it—ineffectually enough— 
the government, in Miss Bondfield’s phrase, 
“throws the women to the wolves.” 

I got a sharper definition of the woman’s 
claim from Miss Nina Boyle, who was the 
first woman to seek nomination as a Parlia- 
mentary candidate. Miss Boyle has always 
been a keen feminist, and she spoke with no 
doubtfulness at all when she said that one 
of the War’s results is an increased sex- 
hostility. “Industry,” she said, including, I 
think, the unions and the employers in one 
challenging cry, “is anti-feminist.” Miss 
Boyle is one of the few women who do not 
seem to have had their fighting spirit 
quenched or saddened. In that apathy of 
which many of us are conscious she sees the 
quiescence of the healthy animal, waiting for 
time to heal his wound. In the frivolity or 
want of imagination, of which Miss Hamil- 
ton complained, she sees nature’s protective- 
ness. “If women had realized just what 
was happening te mankind,” she says, in ef- 
fect, ‘they would have died.” But they have 
not died, and in spite of cross-influences and 
the indifference of exhaustion, there remains 
somewhere a knowledge, an open-eyed fight- 
ing will, that must appear in time. She 
admits the moment to be full of difficulty, 
but “we have a weapon now in the vote.” 
She added, with a half-humorous fling, that 
most Englishwomen would not be happy 
without something to fight for. 


“Skilled” Woman Labor 


These are representative women, whose 
work brings them in contact with other 
women of all classes, and it will be observed 
that their views are not identical nor are 
their interpretations of the situation alike. 
Miss Boyle sees the industrial world, at the 
dictation of the trade unions, making little 
of the women who kept industry going dur- 
ing the War. She is impatient of prohibi- 
tions and limitations. On that vexed ques- 
tion, the “‘so-called protection of women from 
night work” (I use her own words), she 
defies the Washington conventions—‘meant 
to protect men from women’s competition, 
not to protect women from hardship.” “We 
want no such protection, given good condi- 
tions of labor. We can make our own bar- 
gain!” Miss Bondfield declares that or- 
ganized working women will have none of 
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the two-shift system, that factories should 
be adjusted to meet the demand for output 
and to employ the unemployed in some other 
way than by night work. And where Miss 
Bondfield sees the after-the-war woman as 
reactionary Miss Boyle sees her as the stabil- 
izing influence. 

It is so that she accounts for the defeat 
of the women candidates at the General 
Election of 1918. Women, afraid to throw 
out the tried Coalition party for the untried 
—and practically all the women candidates 
were Labor, Socialist or Independent—ac- 
cepted the old, lest the new should at a peril- 
ous moment of our history destroy’ us alto- 
gether. It will be interesting to learn if that 
stability—or that reaction—remains effective 
when women vote a second time. 

Miss Boyle is as sure as Miss Bondfield 
that the War destroyed illusions, and among 
illusions she counts the belief in that “skilled 
labor,” of which the trade unions made so 
much. Women, she points out, learned to 
do delicate operations, demanding accuracy 
to within an infinitesimal part of an inch, 
and to manipulate machines after a few 
weeks’ training. It does not now appear, 
save in a very few instances, that their skill 
is to be of much use to them, but their apti- 
tude has been demonstrated. 

The non-industrial woman is equally dis- 
illusioned as to the economic value of her 
war experience and the nourishment to be 
got from politicians’ praise. Government 
offices, in dismissing their women clerks, seem 
to make some inquiry as to whether these 
women are dependent on their earnings, 
though it is not clear that the same test is 
applied to male employees. It is, however, 
quite clear that not all the women who are 
dismissed are independent or inefficient. As 
to the junior clerks—girls of the elementary- 
school type, who did small routine jobs 
that have ceased with the War—every labor 
exchange has hundreds of them on its books. 


Domestic Service Shunned 


These are girls who would have gravi- 
tated toward domestic service before the 
War. Now they and their sisters reject it 
utterly, having had experience of the com- 
parative freedom and social distinction of 
clerkdom. The wages of typists and clerks 
already show an inclination to fall. 

Domestic service is still the undermanned 
occupation, and though nearly all the em- 
ployment centers say that domestic workers 
are “coming in,” nobody who really wants 
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a “general servant” seems able to get one. 
Schemes for raising the status of the domes- 
tic worker have been much talked of, but do 
not accomplish much. It was proposed to 
make it a job to which a woman might go 
every day as to an office or factory, and by 
training the workers and giving them a uni- 
form and hostel-life to make them freer and 
less conscious of servitude; but middle-class 
householders cannot pay the wage asked by 
the hostel, though they might be able to feed 
a maidservant and pay her a wage in their 
own houses, expenses adjusting themselves 
more easily, it seems, by the old plan. 

Wage, of course, are much higher than be- 
fore the War. It is significant, also, that 
the Women’s Legion Household Section has a 
regular form of agreement drawn up be- 
tween the employer and the servant, to 
which both subscribe. And as another sign 
of changing conditions may be mentioned 
the growth of trade unionism among domes- 
tic workers, and the fact that Miss Jessie 
Stephens, formerly in domestic service, is 
now secretary of the union and also a 
Borough Councilor. 


Professional Women and Farm Workers 


Among professional women, teachers seem 
most desired, though the Burnham Report 
that rates a woman teacher at four-fifths of 
a man teacher’s value is not exhilarating. 
The refusal of Cambridge University to 
admit women to full membership of the uni- 
versity is only a passing check—the fussy 
nervousness of an old woman who finds her- 
self among a crowd of vigorous boys, only 
in this case it is girls. It is fifty years since 
the first woman was examined for a Cam- 
bridge Tripos and Cambridge still refuses 
to let a woman take its degrees or share in 
its governance, though Oxford has just done 
her women-students that justice. A more 
serious matter is the overcrowding at all col- 
leges, many of which have to refuse students. 

Medical women took a big step forward 
during the War. They were army surgeons, 
though, Dr. Jane Walker complained in 
1918, their rank was generally no more than 
lieutenant’s. They staffed hospital units 
overseas—the work of Dr. Elsie Inglis in 
Serbia is only one example—and at home 
they held high posts in military hospitals. 
Women medical students were encouraged 
and University College for the first time 
allowed them, on the same terms as men, 
to take the whole of their medical education 
in its schools and hospital. Quite lately sev- 
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eral women have been appointed to im- 
portant posts under the Ministry of Health 
(one of them, Dr. Barrie Lambert, holding 
the rank of major in the Royal Army Med- 
ical Corps) but, as an offset, University Col- 
lege has recently decided to limit the num- 
ber of its women students to twelve this 
year and then to rule them out altogether. 

The Land Army, disbanded in November, 
1919, did good work. The women showed 
themselves quick to learn, courageous and 
enduring. A woman who acted as shepherd, 
on a big farm, had entire charge of 200 
pedigree sheep. A girl carried off ‘the honors 
in a ploughing competition, her rivals being 
young, as well as elderly, men. A woman 
tractor-driver was good enough to take a 
position with a large Northern firm—I do 
not know whether she still holds it. But 
among the farmers, generally, there has been 
very little acknowledgment of women’s 
work. It was a necessity of War time, and 
has left very little impression on our con- 
servative agriculturists. Dressmakers, now! 
There is a reasonable demand for dress- 
makers, but for the new, restless, half-ex- 
pectant, half-cynical product of War-trades 
there is no far-seeing provision. 


A Transition Period 


There were and are schemes. The Min- 
istry of Labor trained a small number of 
domestic workers, dressmakers, upholsterers, 
and machinists. The War Widows’ Train- 
ing Scheme of the Ministry of Pensions is 
said to be conducted with a rather uncom- 
mon lack of red tape, the widows of both 
officers and men obtaining help in fitting 
themselves for careers. The successful 
launching of one of them as a singer was 
admittedly exceptional, but it shows a spirit 
above that back-to-domestic-service cry. The 
labor exchanges have come in for severe 
criticism and seem to have functioned badly 
by reason of unsympathetic or badly trained . 
staffs who were indifferent to the suitability 
of the applicant and the job. But these are 
all tinkering efforts to mend our broken na- 
tional life. 

We are in a queer, uncertain, transition 
state, dificult to analyze, but suggestive of 
powers withheld or mutilated or mistrustful. 
It was taken for granted when the war be- 
gan that we would be “different” about it. 
If we now appear in action not different at 
all, but the same, it is perhaps because we 
have not yet got ourselves and our souls clear 
of those terrible five years. 
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THE BRITISH COAL CRISIS 


HE stoppage of coal mining in Great 

Britain and the great “Triple Alliance” 
strike of miners, railroadmen and transport 
workers were foreshadowed for many weeks, 
and became topics of acute discussion in the 
press. Editorial articles appearing in the 
English journals, as recently as the first week 
of April, continued to express some degree 
of hope that a settlement would be reached, 
and the ill effects of a prolonged strike on 
the workers themselves, as well as the gen- 
eral public, thereby avoided. 

While sharing this hope, the London 
Spectator for April 2 confessed to an un- 
comfortable feeling that the miners, who had 
become the “spoiled children” of the indus- 
trial world, would continue to behave like 
spoiled children. The Spectator regards the 
issue before the country, though a very grave 
one, as very simple. “It is, whether the 
mines should be subsidized by a nation tot- 
tering toward bankruptcy, or whether the 
miners will accept such wages as the mines 
can afford to pay.” 

Conceding that the mines are all now 
working at a loss, this result, according to 
the Spectator, is due to the miners them- 
selves. Going back to the strike of 1920, 
it is pointed out that tremendous profits were 
then being made out of the export of coal. 
The miners, under the leadership of Mr. 
Smillie and Mr. Frank H. Hodges, assumed 
that those obviously temporary profits would 
continue. They formulated a policy by 
which the export profits would be used to 
reduce the cost of coal to the public by 
14s, 2d. a ton and to increase the miners’ 
wages by two shillings a shift. The public, 
however, was not caught by this bait. The 
miners finally struck on the question of 
wages merely. Sir Robert Horne, having 
proposed a new wage plan by which the 
miners’ wages would be increased accord- 
ing to output, the strike was called off. For 
a time the output was increased, but soon 
the general trade slump caused the demand 


for coal to fall off enormously, and in the 
export trade the Spectator asserts that Eng- 
land was undersold by America. 

The miners now recognize that their de- 
mands have brought the coal industry to a 
point at which even the richest mines du 
not pay. Their next recourse was to renew 
demands for state help, but only last month 
the bill for removing the industry from 
Government control received the King’s sig- 
nature. The Spectator describes the form 
in which state help is demanded in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


The miners propose that there should be a 
national profits fund in order to maintain all col- 
lieries in production; that a new standard wage 
should be established by incorporating the whole 
of the district percentages; that owners should 
receive as profits one-tenth of the amount paid 
in wages; that the standard wage should be paid 
before any profit is allocated; and that the war 
wage, Sankey wage, and other flat-rate advances 
should be combined into one flat rate to be added 
to the new standard wage after the owner’s mini- 
mum profit has been paid. In other words, the 
miners want a general pooling by which the 
poorer mines shall be kept going out of the profits 
of the richer mines. As all mines, rich and poor 
alike, are working at a loss, the miners are de- 
manding a national subsidy at the expense of 
all their fellow-workers in other trades. The 
truth is that the miners are aiming at nationaliza- 
tion by a side issue. They hope that if the mines 
were subsidized now the state would one day take 
them over, lock, stock, and barrel in sheer des- 
peration. Probably that would happen if the 
Government were so weak as to give way now. 
The transition from state control to private con- 
trol is a terribly difficult business in any case, but 
if the Government give a subsidy merely because 
of the difficulty they will saddle themselves for- 
ever with responsibility for the mines. What has 
always been a source of wealth and energy to 
the nation will become a heavy burden upon the 
taxpayer. 


The employers, on their part, have re- 
fused even to consider a universal wage. 
They take the ground that mining affairs 
must be settled by districts and that wages 
must be regulated by the mine’s capacity to 
pay. They have, however, offered a sub- 
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stantial minimum wage which is not to be 
reduced, even if the mines are worked at a 
loss. ‘The owners’ profits are strictly limited, 
and the men are further guaranteed the bulk 
of any profits which may accrue after these 
first charges have been paid. As the Spec- 
tator puts it, the owners have asked for only 
20 per cent. of the surplus profits and for 
no more than 17 per cent. out of the whole 
sum to be paid in ordinary wages. ‘For this 
comparatively small percentage the owners 
provide the mines, sink the shafts, supply all 
the working gear and promise the miner that, 
come what may, his wages shall not be be- 
low a substantial minimum. When this is 
called the exploitation of labor by capital one 
is inclined to laugh.” 

Locking forward to the possibility of Sir 
Robert Horne’s failure to bring about a set- 
tlement, the Spectator maintains that it 
would be worse that the Government should 
yield than that there should be a strike. It 
says in conclusion: 

There could easily be worse occasions for a 
strike than the present. Trade is so slack that 
there is no urgent call for coal. In some indus- 
tries, we can fancy, employers might even find con- 
solation in a strike, as it would give them another 
excuse for turning off men for whom it is already 
almost impossible to find work. The miners’ 
funds are low. Nobody, all the same, will gain 
anything by a strike, least of all the miners them- 
selves. On the contrary, everybody will lose very 
much. In these circumstances one locks for hid- 
den motives. Possibly a few powerful organizers 
behind the scenes want a revolutionary movement 
which would start by trying to exact a subsidy 
from the Government under threats of violence. 
Violence there might be, but the outcome would 
not be doubtful. The spoiled children of the 
industrial world do not enjoy public sympathy. 
Even in their own ranks there is no strong con- 
viction. Most of the miners have a shrewd ap- 
preciation of the facts; they know that businesses 
working at a loss cannot carry on, and that to re- 
achieve the solvency of the mines is in their own 
interests. A settlement by districts would come 
about after all by force of circumstances. In the 
better-paid districts the men would soon begin to 
trickle back to work. In the end there would be 
a division between the revolutionaries and the 
anti-revolutionaries. Nobody would be sorry for 
that, but do the miners really think it worth im- 
poverishing themselves for such a cause? 


That great representative of English lib- 
eralism, the Manchester Guardian, declares 
that the coal trade is not so flourishing that 
it can afford to yield further ground to 
American and other competitors. With a 
view to winning back some of the ground al- 
ready lost, the mine owners have insisted on a 
sacrifice of both wages and profits, which is 
the only way they can see of doing it. The 
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miners have not shown any other way, and 
do not dispute the owners’ figures. They 
propose that to tide over the present depression 
which they regard as temporary, wages be 
subsidized either out of a pool to which the 
more prosperous concerns would contribute— 
that is, in the long run, by other industries. 

The Guardian can see no justification for 
adopting these suggestions, except possibly 
the extraordinary crisis, which may justify 
extraordinary remedies, just as the war itself 
did. ‘The coal trade, as a whole, along with 
every other British industry, is probably far 
less able to meet foreign competition than it 
was before the war. But besides the general 
troubles, the coal trade has special troubles 
of its own, according to the Guardian: 


The output per man has fallen heavily; working 
hours have been reduced; machinery has not been 
kept in adequate repair; development work has 
been ‘neglected, and the inefficiency attributable 
to the working of control has not been fully 
righted. These things may come right in time. 
Probably they will. But the time will have to be 
reckoned in years, not in months. And the time 
would be even longer if the miners’ suggestions 
were adopted. For the national wage system 
which they demand is bound up with the sub- 
sidizing of the poorer mines, and whether the 
subsidy is put upon the Government or not its 
effect in encouraging inefficiency is the same. We 
should be continuing the very evils which have 
helped to put the industry in the plight it finds 
itself to-day. 

On a long view it is clear that the coal trade 
will never be healthy until the economic order of 
the world has been restored to smooth working. 
There is much to put right within the industry 
itself, but even more outside it for which neither 
the owners nor the men are responsible. 


The New Statesman (London) under- 
takes to make clear to the public the position 
taken by the miners: 


In spite of Mr. Frank Hodges’ ingenuous plea 
for a government subsidy, they do not seriously 
resist a certain reduction of their money scales, 
in some sort of relation to the demonstrated fall 
in the cost of living. They do not insist, as 
they have never asked, that the wage scales and 
conditions shall be identical from Fife to Somer- 
set. But they object, very strenuously, to their 
wages being. arbitrarily cut, district by dis‘rict, 
irrespective of any fall in the cost of living, irre- 
spective of the price obtained for the coal they 
produce, irrespective even of the profits of their 
several employers; merely, on the ifse dixit of 
the district associations of coalowners, accord- 
ing to the results, during a single month of 
extreme depression, of the least productive, or 
worst managed of all the collieries in the dis- 
trict. From the standpoint of the economist, as 
well as from that of the statesman, it seems, on 
the face of it, as if the men were justified in re- 
sisting such a demand. 
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THE KANSAS COURT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


OVERNOR ALLEN’S Court of In- 

dustrial Relations in Kansas has now 
been at work for more than a year, and it is 
possible to form some estimate of its useful- 
ness to the State. In the Nation (New 
York) for April 6, Clyde M. Reed, who 
was one of the judges of the court appointed 
at the time of the passage of the law in Feb- 
ruary, 1920, and who served in that capacity 
until the recent session of the Kansas Legis- 
lature relieved the Industrial Court of the 
work of regulating public utilities, gives a 
rapid survey of the court’s activities. 

When the Industrial Court began its work 
in the coal district in April, 1920, it was 
received with -“openly sullen hostility.” 
Alexander Howat, the district president of 
the miners, and his officers refused to appear 
before the court and give testimony as to con- 
ditions in the mining district. For this de- 
fiance he and the officers were sent to jail. 
They were released on bond, pending an 
appeal to the Kansas Supreme Court, which 
found against them. They then appealed the 
case to the United States Supreme Court, 
where it is pending. 


In 1920 the Industrial Court obtained no vol- 
untary information of particular value from any 
of the coal miners with two or three exceptions. 
The processes of the court were resisted and 
when the witnesses appeared their memories 
failed them on all important points. 
strike was called there was a partial cessation 
of work lasting several weeks. The court was 
trying to get the facts involved in the numerous 
controversies that had arisen and that had seri- 
ously curtailed the production of coal in Kansas. 
It pursued its difficult task patiently and calmly. 
From time to time it sat at Pittsburg, the capital 
of the coal fields, and made its findings and 
orders. The coal mines of Kansas have operated 
from the middle of August, 1920, until the strike 
in the Mackie mines, without interruption, the 
longest period of uninterrupted operation in many 
years. 

When the Industrial Court went to Pittsburg 
this time there was a difference in the atmosphere. 
It was no longer surcharged with sullen hostility. 
Courtrooms were crowded at hearings as of old, 
but the crowds were not unfriendly. Witnesses, 
with the exception of Howat and the district 
board, responded promptly and gave testimony 
freely. The principal officer of the district, next 
to Howat, disclaimed responsibility for the last 
strike order. The officers of the local union 
affected came into court bearing the original 
strike orders signed by Howat himself. A year 
ago it would have been impossible to have ob- 
tained them. With the exception of one day, 
when the miners took a holiday to hear Howat 


While no- 


arraigned in district court, they were generally 
at work. There was no serious threat of a gen- 
eral strike, even when their leaders were sen- 
tenced to jail. Sources of information for the 
court and its officers, heretofore closed, were 
freely opened. . 


It is Mr. Reed’s opinion that so far as the 
sentiment in the Kansas coal fields is con- 
cerned, the value of the industrial court is 
well on the way to recognition. The court 
has also touched upon activities in all of the 
essential industries of the State: 


It has listened to the presentation of issues in- 
volved in controversies between street railroad 
owners and their employees; between employees 
of railroads and the railroad management; be- 
tween electricians and electric power companies; 
between flour mill operators and their men; it 
has heard in all twenty-eight cases; it has made 
a definite finding in all of these but four; it 
has made many orders, touching upon conditions 
found to exist in these industries, and aside from 
the Howat case it has had only one appeal from 
its decisions, and that was dismissed before being 
heard. Its finding of a fair wage in the Joplin & 
Pittsburg Street Railway Company case was used 
as a basis by the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company, operating in Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kan., for paying their employees. 
All of organized labor is not unfriendly to the 
Industrial Court. Of the cases brought before it 
twenty-seven have been filed by representatives 
of labor organizations. Only two or three cases 
have been brought by employers. 


Another interesting instance of a similar 


kind is brought out by Mr. Reed: 


When the time to make a new contract between 
the largest street railway and interurban com- 
pany in Kansas and its employees came last 
August, there were several points upon which 
they were unable to agree. Both sides agreed to 
submit the matter to the Court of Industrial Re- 
lations and to abide by its decision. The court 
gave the matter its earnest attention and wrote 
the disputed sections, which have been accepted. 
Recently some questions have been raised as to 
the proper interpretation of the contract in some 
of its details, and again both sides are asking 
the court as a whole or one of its judges as the 
court may determine to resolve the differences. 
Both sides again agree to accept its finding. 


During the first year of its existence the 
Industrial Court acted as a public utilities 
commission. It supervised the service and 
fixed the rates of the various public utilities. 
The recent session of the legislature re- 
created the Public Utilities Commission, thus 
relieving the court of that work. On the 
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other hand, the Labor Bureau and the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission have been abol- 
ished, their functions being merged into the 
Industrial Court. The court will also be 
charged with the duty of administering the 
mine-inspection laws, factory inspection and 
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It is 
that the court will now have 


other industrial activities of the State. 
believed 
more time to investigate conditions and 
adjudicate controversies that may arise, and 
correct evils before they become a menace to 
production of essential commodities, 





PEONAGE IN THE UNITED STATES 


N connection with the finding of the 

bodies of eleven negroes, killed in Jasper 
County, Georgia, and the resulting convic- 
tion of the white planter, on the testimony 
of a negro witness, it was clearly shown that 
a debasing form of peonage still exists in the 
United States. To all intents and purposes, 
the negroes held in duress on the Georgia 
plantation were the slaves of the white 
planter who was their creditor and for 
whom they were compelled to work out the 
payment of their debts. Shocking as were 
the murders in question, it may prove that 
the system of servitude which they revealed 
is even more serious as a public problem. 

How difficult it is to get trustworthy in- 
formation as to the extent and degree of the 
practice of peonage, in this country, is clearly 
brought out in an article contributed to the 
Survey (New York) for April 9, by Dr. 
Hastings H. Hart, of the Sage Foundation. 
Dr. Hart is convinced that the facts cannot 
be obtained at the present time when feel- 
ing runs high through local agencies or pri- 
vate inquiry, because of the evident dangers 
to witnesses. It would seem that a com- 
prehensive inquiry by national authority into 
peonage as a violation of federal law would 
furnish a basis on which public action could 
properly be taken. 

Dr. Hart has been engaged during the 
past five years, by request of governors and 
other officials, in making studies of social 
work and progress in the Southern States. 
This work has brought him into personal 
contact with State and local officials, super- 
intendents of institutions and_ professional 
men. Particular attention has been given to 
the social conditions and progress of the 
negro race. From time to time he has heard 
rumors and occasional specific statements as 
to the existence of peonage in certain dis- 
tricts, -but very little concrete information 
has been available. As Dr. Hart remarks: 


There were rumors and occasional specific 
statements as to the existence of peonage in cer- 


tain districts of the South; but very little concrete 
information was available. The negroes who 
chiefly suffer this form of coercion are usually 
timid and ignorant. They do not know their 
rights and could not assert, them if they did know 
them. The public officers in the remote districts, 
far from railroads and towns, where such con- 
ditions exist, are apt to be men of limited intel- 
ligence. Peonage rests on terrorism, and those 
who practise it terrorize neighbors and public 
officers as well as their victims. 

A peon is defined in the Century Dictionary as 
“a species of serf compelled to work for his credi- 
tor until his debts are paid.” A form of peonage 
may exist under nominal legal sanction, under 
laws which require discharged prisoners to work 
out a fine after their release, or, as in Texas, 
under a parole law whereby the discharged pris- 
oner is placed in charge of his employer, at a 
nominal wage, for a term of years which may 
be long extended. Or a type of peonage may 
exist under a farming contract whereby the tenant 
is continuously in debt to his landlord for seed, 
supplies, and cash advances, and is held by 
threats and terrorism in a kind of servitude. 
Numerous cases of trouble between the white 
and black races, and a considerable number of 
cases of lynching or mob violence have been con- 
nected with alleged peonage of this latter sort. 
While there is comparatively little evidence in 
the form of judicial findings, grand jury reports, 
or legislative investigations, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that this kind of oppression 
has not infrequently occurred. 


The Texas Board of Pardon Advisers, in 
a report to the governor made in January, 
1919, stated that the practise of paroling 
prisoners under an indeterminate sentence 
law had been abused in the interest of 
farmers who wished to obtain able-bodied 
laborers at a low compensation, and that the 
condition of prisoners thus paroled was in 
danger of becoming ‘‘one that would almost 
amount to slavery.” 

In Dr. Hart’s opinion the remedy for this 
evil, together with mob violence and other 
forms of injustice to the negro, is to be found 
in the united action of right-minded white 
men, codperating with the best and most in- 
telligent negroes. “It will require courage 
and continuous action, but the courage and 
persistence of the strong men of the South 
were demonstrated many years ago.” 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 


N enthusiastic tribute to the two-year- 

old Czechoslovak Republic appears in 
the Contemporary Review for March, from 
the pen of the well-known British writer, 
R. W. Seton-Watson. Of the so-called 
“Succession States,” by which the former 
Hapsburg monarchy has been replaced, Dr. 
Seton-Watson says that Czechoslovakia has 
unquestionably made the most rapid prog- 
ress. Its territory had not been invaded or 
plundered during the war, and the popula- 
tion of central Bohemia had been spared the 
worst hardships. But its greatest initial ad- 
vantage lay in its large and active educated 
class, brought up in intellectual traditions 
as old as Hus, proud of the distinctive stand- 
ard of Czech art and music, and ready to 
give brain and muscle to the new state or- 
ganism. In Bohemia the peasant masses were 
comparatively free from illiteracy, and had 
long kept up a working alliance with the 
small bourgeoisie who had gradually won the 
political leadership of the country. The 
achievement of independence thus meant an 
advanced social program. 

A republic was the logical and natural 
form of government for the new state, and 
events had provided a leader in Professor 
Masaryk, who personifies to a peculiar de- 
gree the democratic ideals, dating back to 
Hus and Comenius. 


Not merely is Masaryk true to type, not merely 
does he illustrate in his own person the essential 
unity of Czech and Slovak; but the position which 
he, the philosopher and student of history, has 
won for himself, is what might be expected of a 
nation whose most cherished national leaders 
have been thinkers and scholars no less than men 
of action. 

The author of a new realism in politics which 
is the very antithesis of the old Realpolitik, he 
had already found in exile an unusually apt pupil 
in Dr. Benes, who has held the portfolio of For- 
eign Affairs in successive Cabinets since the birth 
of the Republic. While Jugoslavia and Rumania 
have .as yet only partially rid themselves of the 
old political gangs which exploited them before 
and during the war, the Czechs were able to 
make an almost entirely new start, with the most 
honest and progressive elements in the nation at 
their head. Best of all, the Socialists—unlike 
their Jugoslav and Rumanian comrades, who sac- 
rificed immediate results to a doctrinaire and 
obviously unattainable program, and thus pro- 
vided the reactionaries with a plausible excuse 
for repression—took a prominent part in the coali- 
tion governments of 1919 and 1920, and so have 
left their mark upon the constitutional develop- 
ment of the new state. 


The greatest difficulties that confronted 

















DR. MASARYK, THE SCHOLAR-PRESIDENT OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


the Czechoslovakian statesmen were in the 
economic and social sphere, and it is here, says 
Dr. Seton-Watson, that they have been most 
signally successful. Czechoslovakia was at 
first compelled to import food for her indus- 
trial population. The authorities handled the 
transport problem with complete success, 
taking over the railways and maintaining 
and steadily improving train service. In 
spite of the lack of raw materials and the coal 
shortage, the country seems to have fared 
quite as well as its neighbors, Jugoslavia and 
Rumania. 


If allowance be made for its initial difficulties, 
Czechoslovakia must be regarded as having done 
more to regulate its financial and economic con- 
ditions than all the other new states together. It 
alone of Central European states has issued no 
further paper money for current expenses: in- 
deed, it adopted the device of withdrawing two 
milliard crowns from circulation by a kind of 
forced loan, at the time when the old Austro- 
Hungarian notes were handed in to be stamped. 
Its financial policy deserves all the more credit, 
because the new state started without any gold 
reserve whatever, without any such foundations 
as Serbia or Rumania enjoyed in their pre-war 
currency, and with the country simply flooded 
with worthless paper. But for the heavy cost of 
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importing from America and the slow recovery of 
foreign trade generally, there can be little doubt 
that the Czechoslovak valuta (to-day 310 to £1) 
would be greatly superior to the Rumanian (280), 
and perhaps even to the Jugoslav (130), whose 
financial task was infinitely easier. In any case 
the intrinsic value of the Czech crown is much 
higher than its exchange value on the world 
market. 

The revenue, which in the first budget (1919) 
had amounted to 3700 millions as against expen- 
diture of 8600, rose in ‘the second to 7800, as 
against 11,300, and is estimated as balancing at 
14,100 in the third (1921). But for the special 
loan to meet the cost of army reorganization, it 
would have balanced a year earlier. 

We thus see the most advanced democracy of 
the Continent setting. an example to all its neigh- 
bors in the work of reconstruction and consolida- 


tion. Nothing, indeed, could be more futile or 
unreal than the reports of Certain superficial for- 
eign observers as to the Bolshevist tendencies of 
the Czechs. In reality, despite (or because of) 
their Slavonic blood, the Czechs have singularly 
few actual affinities with the present rulers of 
Moscow, and, thanks to the Legionaries, there is 
no country where personal experience of Russian 
conditions so permeates every class of society, 
and which is therefore so thoroughly inoculated 
against the poison. Those who, like the present 
writer, from the first regarded the ultra-radical 
temperament and achievements of the Czech as 
in the main incompatible with Bolshevism, were 
strengthened in this view by the overwhelming 
fiasco which befell the Communists at their at- 
tempted “Putsch” of last December. Their failure 
has cleared the air and restored reality to the 
political situation. 





THE MASTERY 


RITISH imperial policy, in relation to 

the Pacific Ocean, is the subject of an 
article by Robert Machray in the Fortnightly 
Review (London) for March. This writer 
views with foreboding the rapid progress of 
militarism in Japan, holds that the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement has been a failure, and 
declares that Australian sentiment is opposed 
to a renewal of the alliance. For Americans, 
possibly the most interesting passages of the 
article are its concluding paragraphs: 


What of America—the United States? America 
stands outside the League of Nations, and the pre- 
cise value of the League is, it must be confessed, 
doubtful; the best opinion seems to hold that the 
League will be of genuine importance only in 
such matters as have no great issues behind them. 
As regards increased naval programs, the obvious 
lesson of the Great War, and perhaps of all 
wars, is that there is nothing so extremely dan- 
gerous and so exceedingly costly as unprepared- 
ness for war. And America is right in taking 
this lesson to heart. Mr. Harding is reported as 
saying that, whatever reductions are made, in the 
intereste of American taxpayers, in the armed 
forces of the United States, these reductions must 
be such as will not impair the efficiency of Amer- 
ica’s first line of defense and will enable her to 
maintain a navy “strong enough to ensure the 
safety of America’s shores and commerce.” Great 
Britain has no quarrel with the program thus 
indicated, but, on the contrary, should welcome 
it, as making for the peace of the world, espe- 
cially of the Pacific. America knows very well 
that it is in the last degree unlikely that. Great 
Britain, or rather the British Empire, will fight 
her. The distrust that she feels of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance is occasioned by her distrust 
of Japan, and is uncalled for so far as the Brit- 
ish Empire is concerned. As has been justly 
remarked, “every sane human being ought to 
know that the faintest suggestion of British action 
against America would range Australia, New 


OF THE PACIFIC 


Zealand, and Canada with the United States, 
even against the Mother Country, if need be, and 
would disrupt and destroy the Empire.” Japan 
is aware of what the British people think on 
this matter, and her officials have stated that 
the Alliance is not interpreted by Japan as ‘in- 
cluding Great Britain in a Japanese-American 
war—so said Count Uchida, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in reply to a question in the Diet. 

Touching the Pacific, the policy of the United 
States has proceeded and proceeds along two 
lines: one is summed up in the Monroe Doctrine, 
which guards the Americas east and west politi- 
cally, and the other is the Hay Doctrine, which 
postulates the territorial integrity and indepen- 
dence of China, with the Open Door for all na- 
tions’ trade and commerce. The latter doctrine 
is that of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, but has 
not been upheld by it—far from it! 

Partly from ignorance and indifference, partly 
from sheer necessity, in the past Great Britain 
has acquiesced in the spoliation of China by 
Japan. As was shown by the Twenty-one De- 
mands—demands which opened British eyes— 
Japan now seeks to impose on China a Monroe 
Doctrine all her own, a doctrine which, prac- 
tically in every way, would bar out all countries 
except Japan from China—a kind of Monroe 
Doctrine very different from that of the United 
States respecting the Americas, where the Open 
Door is a reality. To Japan the Open Door in 
China means a door that is opened or shut by 
Japan alone. To this neither the United States 
nor Great Britain can assent. China still looks 
to America for help and guidance, because the 
latter’s policy,*¢as manifested in numerous ways, 
has been uncommonly fair and above-board in 
the Far East. In spite of our policy, China is 
not unfriendly to us. In all the circumstances, 
would it not be well for Great Britain not to 
renew the Alliance with Japan, and to strive to 
arrive at an understanding—to form an Entente 
—with the United States for the real protection 
of China in the sense of the Hay Doctrine? 
For China is the key of the Pacific, and an Anglo- 
American Entente solves the question of the mas- 
tery of the Pacific. 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS TO AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


FEW months before his death Cardinal 

Gibbons granted an interview to Bruce 
Barton and, through him, gave an “Easter 
message to American men,” which was pub- 
lished in the American Magazine for March. 
Mr. Barton thus outlines the impression 
made upon him by the Cardinal’s person- 
ality: 


He was seated in an old-fashioned comfortable 
chair with a book in his hand when I entered 
the room—the same simple, almost austere room 
where he has written so much, and listened to 
the problems and plans, to the hopes and con- 
cerns of so many different kinds of men. The 
sun‘ poured in through the bay window, lighting 
his gray hair and his aristocratic face, and giv- 
ing a richer redness to his red cap. An old man 
he seemed, but not an aged man. One might 
have said “He is sixty,” or “He is sixty-five— 
perhaps even seventy-five.” But eighty-six! 
Who, on meeting him for the first time, could 
have supposed that so much alertness, such vivid, 
almost boyish interest in the world and its affairs 
could belong to eighty-six! 

As we entered, he rose and held out his hand. 
He is not as tall as I had imagined him from 
his photographs: a slight man of medium height 
or less, with quick penetrating eyes, and a mind 
that goes straight to the heart of things. 


At the very beginning of the conversation 
the Cardinal expressed his liking for the 
young, and that led Mr. Barton to suggest 
that his secretary and all his associates were 
young men. 


“That’s part of the secret of warding off old 
age,” he answered, with a smile whose fresh- 
ness belied his years. “When a man begins to 
look back, then he is old. I never look back. 
Lot’s wife looked back, you remember, and was 
destroyed. Looking back is destruction always— 
the beginning of the end. After a person passes 
middle life he ought to surround himself with 
those who have a long time yet to look forward.” 
He turned so that he faced a little into the sun. 
“Until you are forty, seek the companionship of 
men who are older,” he continued. “After that, 
keep a vital contact with those who are younger. 
That is a pretty good rule. Until my recent sick- 
ness I used to walk every afternoon from five to 
six, and whom did I choose for companions? 
Students from the Seminary. They come from 
every part of the United States: one day a man 
from Massachusetts, another day one from Okla- 
homa, and so on. They tell me their hopes and 
their ambitions and their plans. 

“And do you want to know what I say to 
them? I say, ‘Young man, expect great things! 
Expect great things of God; great things of your 
fellow men and of yourself. Expect great things 
of America. For great opportunities are ahead; 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS AS HE APPEARED DURING THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE SEVENTH CENTENARY OF THE 
DOMINICAN ORDER AT WASHINGTON 


greater than any that have come before. But 
only those who have the courage and the vision 
to expect them will profit when they come.’” 

He spoke very rapidly, never hesitating for a 
word. It was the voice of a man who has found 
life good, in spite of the confessions of sin and 
of failure that have been poured into his ears; 
of one whose look is still forward. 


Perhaps it is not generally known that as 
a boy the Cardinal was devoted to athletics. 
One of his fingers always bore. the scar of a 
wound inflicted in a game of cricket. In 
spite of his slender frame, he was a noted 
football player in his youth. Yet he was con- 
sidered so frail that it was doubted whether 
he could survive more than a few years. He 
himself said that he owed his longevity to 
the misfortune of a poor digestion. Under 
the double duties of priest and of chaplain in 
the Civil War a stomach weakness devel- 
oped. For most of his life there were two 
fixed features in his daily program: a walk 
from five to six, and retirement at nine o’clock 
in the evening. The Cardinal was always a 
firm believer in the gospel of hard work, and 
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in his talk with Mr. Barton he emphasized 
this as one of the essentials of success in life: 


“Without work no amount of talent, no amount 
of influence, will carry a man very far in this 
world,” he continued. “I am amazed at the point 
of view of some modern young men. They look 
at the successful men of the day as if they sup- 
posed success to be an easy master—giving rich 
gifts and requiring little in return. I wonder 
what they would think if they could see the aver- 
age day’s program of one of the men they envy. 
Theodore Roosevelt, who was my friend for so 
many years, left a correspondence that of itself 
involved more work than the average man does 
in his active life. Yet it represented only a. small 
part of his activities,” 


As a second necessary element in any large 
achievement the Cardinal placed the quality 
of patience, and this he illustrated from the 
career of Abraham Lincoln: 


“How long he waited for events to work them- 
selves out! How uncomplainingly he bore with 
obstruction and contradiction! To young men I 
would say again: ‘Study Lincoln; learn to possess 
your soul in patience. Count upon contradiction 
and disappointment as a necessary part of the 
program of life—the stuff out of which character 
and manhood are made. And do not think, be- 
cause the goal you hope for is not achieved im- 
mediately, that your effort has been lost. No 
honest work is ever lost. Somehow it finds its 
place in the eternal scheme of the Almighty for 
a better, happier, kindlier world. And the chil- 
dren of One in whose eyes a thousand years are 
as a day have no duty but to do their honest 
best, leaving the final results in confidence and 
faith to Him!” i 


As a third vital asset in success the Cardi- 
nal named thrift, and in recalling the cam- 
paign against the Louisiana Lottery, in which 
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he took a prominent part many years ago, he 
said: 


“We were able finally to sweep that great 
spreading evil forever from America. But the 
spirit that had made the Lottery possible we did 
not destroy, and it is working its destruction in 
the hearts and affairs of men as much to-day as 
ever before. 

“The law of God is the law of thrift; and no 
man transgresses that law, either in his personal 
or business affairs, without incurring a penalty. 
I have seen millionaires, whose wealth seemed 
without limit, caught and made paupers in a pe- 
riod of business reaction. They had lived too 
lavishly, and reached out in their greed too far. 
And I have seen comparatively poor men, who 
had saved their money, take advantage of just 
such periods to invest in independence. Waste 
nothing, as nature wastes nothing. Expect some 
bad years, as nature expects them, and provides 
for them by other years of abundance. Count on 
the routine effort of year after year, as nature 
counts on the unending and unchanging proces- 
sion of the seasons. This, and not luck, or the 
rich fruits of speculation, is the real secret of 
success.” 


With these words the Cardinal’s Easter 


message to young men was concluded: 


“I said at the beginning, ‘Young man, expect 
great things.’ And I say it again at the end. I 
have lived almost three times as long as the aver- 
age age of your readers. I have watched men 
climb up to success, hundreds of them; and of all 
the elements that are important for success, the 
most important is Faith. Those who throw up 
their hands in discouragement when the first 
snow falls, fail to profit when the sunshine of 
spring returns. And no great thing comes to 
any man unless he has courage, even in dark 
days, to expect great things; to expect them of 
himself, of his fellow men, of America, and of 
God.” 





THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY: OUR PRO- 
GRESSIVE SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR 


N the April instalment of South American 

travel sketches, contributed to the Cen- 

tury Magazine by Harry A. Franck, the Re- 
public of Uruguay is briefly described. 

The capital city, Montevideo, is only 120 
miles from Buenos Aires, across the mouth of 
the Plata. The two cities are closely related, 
both commercially and socially. Traffic be- 
tween them is heavy. Mr. Franck states that 
a half-dozen comp@ting steamers, equal to the 
best on our Great Lakes, cross every night 
from city to city. According to Mr. Franck, 
the Uruguayan capital in no way suffers in 
comparison with its more pretentious and 
better-known Argentine neighbor, Buenos 


Aires, Mr. Franck regards Montevideo as in 
many ways the most attractive city of South 
America, or, indeed, in the Western Hemi- 
sphere: 


Particularly in situation is it far better off than 
Buenos Aires. For one thing, it is much’ nearer 
the mouth of the river, making it a true ocean 
port, and the most nearly a seaside resort of any 
national capital in Spanish-America, possibly in 
the world. Built on a series of rocky knolls 
which roughly suggest the fingers of a clumsy 
hand, the charm of its location is enhanced by 
undulations that recall by contrast the dead flat- 
ness of its rival across the river. The old town, 
all that existed up to two generations ago, is 
crowded compactly together in true Spanish 
fashion on what might be called the forefinger, 
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THE GRAND PLAZA IN MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY—CATHEDRAL IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND 


though it had unlimited room to spread land- 
ward. On this rock peninsula the cross streets, 
little less narrow than those of Buenos Aires, 
fall into the sea at each end, for here it is only 
eight or ten short blocks from the Plata to the 
Atlantic. On one side is an improved harbor, 
usually filled with steamers of many nationali- 
ties; on the other, a bay lined with splendid 
beaches. 

Mr. Franck regards it a mistake to speak 
of the “A. B. C.” countries of South Amer- 
ica as the only progressive and stable govern- 
ments on that continent. Although he thinks 
that Uruguay’s near neighbor and relative, 
Paraguay, may perhaps be at the bottom of 
the scale governmentally, he would place 
Uruguay, because of its development of na- 
tional spirit, its advanced legislation, its en- 
ergetic character, nearly, if not quite, at the 
top. He thinks that no nation south of the 
United States more nearly fulfills the re- 
quirements of an independent state. 

Certainly, Uruguay is superior to both Chile 
and Brazil in anything but size; it is doubtful 
whether even the Argentine is governed with more 
educated intelligence and general honesty. The 
stability of its finances and the maintenance of 
public order alone give it a decided superiority 
over its neighbors. Once as troublous a state as 
any in Latin-America, Uruguay has settléd down 
and developed her natural resources until her 
money~tops- world .exchange, and revolutions-are 

May—7 


memories of earlier generations. Were she a large 
country instead of being merely a choice morsel 
smaller than many states of Brazil, there is little 
doubt that she would be greater even than the 
Argentine. Or would size, always an obstacle 
to good government in Latin-America, if not in 
all the world, give Uruguay all the faults of its 
larger neighbors? 


This encomium of the government is some- 
what marred, however, by Mr. Franck’s own 
admission on the following page that the ad- 
vanced legislation, on which Uruguay’s repu- 
tation as the most progressive republic in 
South America is largely based, often works 
better in theory than in practise, and that 
there is still no Utopia at the mouth of the 
Plata. The most advanced laws, he admits, 
are of slight value when they are administered 
by the “legal bandits” who still flourish in 
office throughout the rural districts. Even in 
Montevideo, Mr. Franck says that one must 
carry his own letters to the post office and 
see that the man to whom they are handed 
cancels the stamps, lest he steal them when 
one’s back is turned. 

In form, the government of Uruguay is 
similar to that of Argentina. The 200 mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House are elected 
in the departments, whose executives are ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government. 
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ITALY AND AUSTRIA IN 1917 


HE charge that, in the spring of 1917, 

Italy offered to make a separate peace 
with Austria is refuted by Senator Ruffini in 
Nuova Antologia.(Rome). This charge has 
been made by Prince Sixtus, of Bourbon, 
brother of the ex-Empress Zita, to whom was 
addressed the famous letter of Emperor 
Charles, in which the Austrian sovereign ex- 
pressed his opinion that Germany ought to 
yield Alsace and Lorraine to France, and that 
Austria was ready to give up the contest. 

On April 12, 1917, Prince Sixtus sub- 
mitted to Minister Ribot this peace offer, 
which he had just secured in Vienna. The 
French statesman in accord with Lloyd 
George, with whom he had already con- 
sulted in view of the expected proposal, de- 
clared that neither France nor England could 
consider it without first communicating it to 
Italy. This, however, seriously menaced the 
suécess of the prince’s scheme, because of 
Austria’s refusal to admit the justice of 
Italy’s territorial claims, except, perhaps, in 
the case of that part of the Tyrol having an 
Italian population, and when, a few days 
later, the proposal was brought to Italy’s no- 
tice, Sonnino unhesitatingly announced that 
such an offer would never be accepted by 
Italy, but that she would insist upon the sat- 
isfaction of all her just pretensions, as set 
forth in the well-known London agreement 
of 1915. 

This rebuff seemed to end the matter, but 
Prince Sixtus persisted, and made another 
visit to Vienna early in May, 1917. Here, 
according to his account, he was told that in 
the meanwhile a direct appeal had been made 
to Austria by Italy, transmitted from the 
headquarters of the Italian army by an 
Italian officer. “Thereupon the prince re- 
turned to Paris, bearing an autograph letter 
from the Emperor, dated May 9, to the effect 
that he was glad to note that France and 
England shared his views regarding the es- 
sential conditions of a European peace. As, 
however, these powers refused to act with- 
out the participation of Italy, he could state 
that Italy had just asked him to conclude a 
peace in which she abandoned all her inad- 
missible pretensions of conquest on the Adri- 
atic, and was ready to confine her demands 
to the region of the Tyrol, where the Italian 
language prevailed. 

However, in spite of his credentials, Prince 
Sixtus found it impossible to overcome the 


scepticism of the English and French minis- 
ters as to the alleged Italian offer, and when 
Sonnino was eventually consulted in regard 
to this new development, he said he was 
ready to pledge his word that the Italian 
monarch had never countenanced such an 
offer, that the only possible conditions were 
those stated in the agreement of 1915, and 
that the whole affair was the outcome of “a 
tissue of intrigues.” Finally, on October 12, 
1917, Minister Ribot solemnly declared in 
the Chamber of Deputies: 


Austria has recently announced that she was 
disposed to conclude peace and to satisfy our 
wishes; but she wanted to leave Italy on one 
side, well aware that if we listened to her de- 
ceitful words, Italy would to-morrow become the 
adversary of a France that had forgotten and 
betrayed the Italian cause. We refused our 
consent. 


As to the autograph letter of Emperor 
Charles, communicated to the English and 
French representatives, a curious fact, in 
view of the great importance of the docu- 
ment, is that it was written in pencil, and 
when it was shown to President Poincaré he 
could not avoid asking an explanation of this 
circumstance. To this query Prince Sixtus 
replied, rather evasively: ‘The emperor’s 
hand was fatigued, and therefore he pre- 
ferred to use a pencil.” 

What more especially arouses the indigna- 
tion of Senator Ruffini is the assertion of 
Prince Sixtus that all the terrible losses sus- 
tained by the Allies from the spring of 1917 
to the close of the World War should be im- 
puted exclusively to the obstinacy and terri- 
torial greed of Italy. And in this connec- 
tion the prince does not hesitate to say that 
the present economic crisis in France, which 
had only begun to make itself seriously felt 
in the early part of 1917, is the price that 
country has had to pay in order to assure 
Trieste to Italy. 

In conclusion, the Italian writer says he 
dedicates his article to those of his country- 
men who do not seem to have yet realized 
what an immense injury Italy would suffer 
from the restoration of ex-Emperor Charles, 
or of any other Hapsburg prince, to one of 
the European thrones; if for no other rea- 
son, this‘would be a misfortune because of 
the unmerited advantage that might accrue 
to such a man as Prince Sixtus of Bourbon 
has shown himself to be. 
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WALTER CAMP ON BASEBALL 


ROM the standpoint of a veteran athletic 

coach, Mr. Walter Camp, of Yale Uni- 
versity, contributes to the North American 
Review some interesting comments on the 
present baseball situation. Incidentally, Mr. 
Camp reminds us that baseball has not al- 
ways enjoyed its enviable preéminence as the 
national game. He says in this connection: 


Many years ago, when horse racing had begun 
to decline, and when the betting and gambling 
fraternity seemed to have secured a firm hold 
upon all sporting events, a prominent periodical 
published an article consigning baseball to the 
ranks of a rowdyism characteristic of the race- 
track and concluded with these words, “Meantime 
one sport has been steadily gaining ground and 
promises to become the true and National Sport 
of Ameria: Croquet!” It seems astounding to 
think now that such a statement was made in 
good faith, and that the writer of it really be- 
lieved that the tame sport of croquet would be 
the great survivor. And yet, for a time, croquet 
did have a_ remarkable vogue. Incidentally, 
there is evidence that at the time this game ex- 
tended throughout every city and village in the 
country, there were more cheating and bitter 
quarrels than had ever racked families or friends 
in the history of any game. Even the most strait- 
laced and precise of our forebears seemed not to 
be above a gentle moving of the ball with the foot 
when no one was looking, and many a lawn saw 
the beginnings of quarrels that sundered relatives 
and even disrupted church entertainments. 


Before making any suggestions as to the 
best method of cleaning up professional base- 
ball, Mr. Camp calls attention to one phase 
of the subject that may have escaped general 
attention: 


Baseball differs and must always differ from 
amateur sport in its ethics. These players are 
paid players, their salaries depend upon the 
quality of their play, and their ability to win in 
a contest of skill. It is their livelihoad. The 
source from which these salaries come is the 
pocket of the spectator, the man who pays his 
money at the gate. Some of these spectators 
come simply to see the skill of the player; but 
by far the larger part come for the excitement 
of the competition between skilled players ali 
striving to excel in a team game, and any par- 
ticular contest gives satisfaction to the greatest 
number of those in the stands when the home 
team wins. Now this leads us directly to the 
point. These players are not born and raised in 
the town whose name they bear. They are hired 
to play under that uniform, and there are con- 
stant annual shifts of players. Hence the public 
must believe in the good faith of each player—his 
loyalty to his uniform. The player must at least 
seem to want to win. Most of those familiar 
personally with the professional players are con- 
fident of their honesty of purpose and their sin- 
gle-heartedness in the struggle to win. The great 
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bulk of the profession is conscientious, loves the 
game, and plays to win at all times. This should 
be remembered when any judgment is passed 
upon professional baseball. It is the suspicion 
that players were not so actuated that made the 
selling of a single series such a serious menace 
to the game of professional baseball in its en- 
tirety. 


Mr. Camp finds the strongest reason for 
encouraging baseball and continuing public 
exhibitions of skill in the game, aside from 
that of the amusement and entertainment 
provided for the spectators, in the fact that 
the exhibition of a skilled professional player 
encourages spectators in great numbers to in- 
dulge in the sport. In this feature baseball 
exhibitions by professional players differ in 
a marked way from theatrical entertainments 
or any similar form of amusement for which 
the public pays the box-office price. 

Mr. Camp points out that the dollar or the 
ten-dollar bet, manifold as it may have been, 
was not really the stake in the selling of the 
Series of 1919. It was the large bets—of 
$1000, $5000, $10,000—that made it inter- 
esting for the big gamblers. If wagers were 
limited to ten dollars on-a single event, the 
gamblers could not meet their payrolls and 
other heavy expenses, and would cease to be 
interested in “buying” players. 
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GENERATING AND DISTRIBUTING STATIONS, WITH TRANSMISSION LINES OF THE ONTARIO HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMMISSION 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER IN CANADA 


UCH has been heard of late in this 

country about the revolution that 
will, it is hoped, be effected in the distribu- 
tion of power in the northeastern United 
States through the creation of a Superpower 
Zone, the plans for which are now in course 
of development under the direction of the 
Geological Survey. Briefly this plan con- 
templates the generation of power at a few 
centers and its distribution in the form of 
electric energy. The main source of energy 
will be coal; water-power holding a subordi- 
nate place in the scheme. 

In view of this plan, still in its earliest 
stages, it is interesting to learn that the 
Canadian Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
have actually carried out a similar project. 
The main point of difference between the 
scheme in operation in Canada and the one 
contemplated for this country, ‘arises from 
the fact that the Canadian provinces in ques- 
tion contain practically no coal. Hence 
Canada’s superpower zone is wholly hydro- 
electric. 

The circumstances that led our northern 
neighbors to embark upon this enterprise 
and the various stages of its execution are 
set forth by Mr. Robert G, Skerrett, in the 
Scientific American. He says: 


Canada, in its entirety, has a total endowment 
of approximately 20,000,000 horsepower in her 
falling waters, and fortunately three-fifths of this 
aggregate of inexhaustible impulse flows through 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec—for the 
most part within easy reach of the present settled 
area. For a while, and that only a few years 


back, water-power developments were sporadic 
and wholly in the hands of private enterprises; 
and those that partook of a public-service char- 
acter were, more often than otherwise, inclined 
to exploit the people—charging for current out 
of all proportion to the cost of generation and 
distribution. 

During this period, the main reliance of the 
populace was upon coal for domestic heating, and 
the majority of industries also depended upon 
this fuel, most of which reached them from the 
United States. Then came the coal strike in 
Pennsylvania during the fall of 1902, and a 
Canadian railway, tapping that source, showed 
no disposition to transport the coal already mined 
when the rigors of winter set in. Citizens in 
Toronto had to pay a hundred per cent. more 
for their fuel; and their intense suffering was 
mitigated only by importing coal from Wales. 
That experience directed general attention to the 
fuel and power problem of Ontario and Quebec, 
and the taxpayers of Ontario were aroused to a 
better understanding of what water-power meant 
to them .and how intimately they were concerned 
in the potential benefits of long-distance trans- 
mission of electric current. : 

Out of the agitation that followed, the Ontario 
Hydro-electric Power Commission was born in 
May, 1906, and modified for the better by the 
act of the succeeding year and by various sub- 
sequent amendments, the last of which was passed 
by the Canadian Parliament in 1920. The Com- 
mission is, in effect, a body corporate, consisting 
of three commissioners, two of whom may be 
members, and one of whom shall be a member, 
of the Provincial Cabinet. Broadly, the organiza- 
tion is a governmental one which is authorized 
to codperate with municipalities and districts de- 
siring electrical energy, and is empowered to 
build and to operate distributing systems, power 
plants, and even railways. 


In 1910, the year in which the Commis- 
sion began its operations, the amount of 
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power delivered was only 750 horsepower. 
Last year the distribution amounted to over 
315,000 horsepower. New stations are now 
under construction, so that at the close of 
1921 the total output will be 750,000 horse- 
power. By 1923 the aggregate production 
is expected to reach 1,400,000 horsepower. 
At present 180 separate communities, rang- 
ing from cities down to small villages and 
townships, are supplied with power, and the 
number will soon reach 250. 


Generally stated, a steam-raised horsepower 
entails an outlay in Canada to-day from $40 to 
$60 annually within the territory where the Com- 
mission is able to give on an average a hydro- 
electric horsepower for only $18 a twelvemonth. 
This, so it seems, is less than half that charged 
in any section of the United States east of the 
Pacific slope. No wonder, then, that the Province 
of Ontario generates nearly 96 per cent. of its 
power through the impulse of falling waters; and 
the Dominion at present has 276 developed horse- 
power for each thousand of its inhabitants—a 
ratio that is surpassed by only one other country, 
Norway. The Commission, through its widened 
use of electricity, has cut down the consumption 
of bituminous coal yearly in the Province of On- 
tario by something like 6,000,000 tons. 

Electric power has been made available to 
well-nigh every community, large or small, con- 
ditional only upon its being prepared to make a 
contract with the Commission and to assume the 
liability that accrues on account of such an under- 
taking. There is no discrimination. The small 
user buys electricity at the same price charged 
the large consumer; and there is a standard rate 
in each locality agreeable to the circumstances 
that control there. The dominating purpose of 
the Commission is that there shall be an equality 
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of right to power in all areas within range of 
the current generated in any of its plants. The 
longest transmission distance now spanned by the 
Ontario Hydro-electric system is 250 miles from 
Niagara to Windsor, just across the boundary 
river from Detroit. The people of Windsor pay 
40 per cent. less for their energizing current than 
the citizens of the far larger Michigan munici- 
pality. 

The territory over which power is now trans- 
mitted by the Comm‘ssion extends from the Ot- 
tawa Valley on the east to the Detroit River on 
the west, and from the shores of Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario on the south to the regions north 
of Lake Superior. The latter district, however, 
is disassociated from the principal field of service. 
The désire of the Commission has been to extend 
the convenience and the stimulating productive 
effect of electricity wherever possible, and to this 
end the farm dwellers are being brought more 
and more within reach by hydro-electric power 
sources. 

Perhaps a financial summary will give a more 
complete idea of what has been achieved in On- 
tario through this pooling of the public interests 
for the promotion of a wider employment of 
hydro-electric energy. The installations owned by 
the Commission, and by which it serves a mul- 
tiplicity of communities with power and light, 
represent a cash value of $56,923,000. This in- 
cludes the erstwhile privately held Ontario Power 
Company’s works. The equipment belonging to 
the various constituent municipalities under the 
direction of the Commission is worth $24,298,870, 
making a total of $81,221,870. The administra- 
tion offices and the buildings for other purposes 
could not be replaced for less than $1,500,000. 
The total cost of the Niagara power development 
is $15,000,000. If, to these fixed assets, be added 
the value of materials and supplies on hand, se- 
curities, interest-bearing investments, sinking fund 
deposits, etc., the combined monetary strength of 
the Commission can be put at $106,000,000. 





PITTSBURGH POWER DEVELOPMENT 


PROPOS of the recent completion of 
the great Colfax Power Station on the 
Allegheny River, fifteen miles from the 


gheny, has a capacity of 120,000 kilowatts. 
The new Colfax Station on the Allegheny is 





center of Pittsburgh, elaborate de- 
scriptive articles appear in the Elec- 
trical World (New York) for April 
2, in Power (New York) for April 
5, and in the April issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. ‘The new Colfax 
Station is one of a group operated by 
the Duquesne Company on what is 
known as the Duquesne Ring, which 
is really a 66,000-volt loop, eighty- 
nine miles in circumference, surround- 
ing the city of Pittsburgh. The Bru- 
not’s Island Station, located on the 
Ohio River, just below the confluence 
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almost diametrically opposite the Brunot’s 
Island plant in the Ring. Sub-stations are 
located at intermediate points and fed from 
either or both generating stations. 

The Colfax Station is situated about one 
mile from a coal mine owned by the com- 
pany. It will ultimately have a capacity 
of 300,000 kilowatts. At present one unit 
of 60,000 kilowatts is in operation. ‘The 
engineers estimate that each kilowatt-hour 
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of electricity is generated with a consump- 
tion of less than one and one-half pounds 
of coal burned under the boilers. It is said 
that the transformers which step-up gener- 
ated voltage from 12,000 to 66,000 volts, 
are the largest in capacity yet built. The 
ultimate generating capacity of 300,000 kilo- 
watts is fixed by the minimum flow of the 
Allegheny River, from which the station re- 
ceives its condensing water. 





WEATHER EXPERTS IN AERONAUTICS 


HE vast expansion of aeronautics dur- 

ing and since the war has had a marked 
effect upon the meteorological organizations 
that are maintained by nearly all civilized 
countries. The aeronaut not only - requires 
certain kinds of meteorological information 
for which there was no demand a few years 
ago, but he also insists upon having it prompt- 
ly and at frequent intervals, It is in re- 
sponse to such demands that many new sta- 
tions for taking upper-air observations have 
been established throughout the world, and 
in Europe there has been a general increase 
in the number of observations taken daily at 
the ordinary weather stations, while a very 
elaborate system of frequent weather reports 
by wireless telegraphy has sprung up within 
the past two years. 

In spite of these transformations in the ofh- 
cial services, the needs of important under- 
takings in commercial aeronautics will prob- 
ably never be fully met by the work of a 
national weather bureau. The successful 
operation of an air route is so dependent 
upon the careful observation and anticipa- 
tion of the weather, and especially the wind, 
along the route, that a large aeronautical con- 
cern must have its own meteorological staff. 
“The experience of great European commer- 
cial aerial transport enterprises,” says Mr. C. 
LeRoy Meisinger, who discusses this subject 
in the Monthly Weather Review (Washing- 
ton, D. C.), “has indicated that the develop- 
ment of this form of transportation will 
naturally evolve a field for the aeronautical 
meteorologist, whose work will consist essen- 
tially in reducing, for the benefit of his or- 
ganization, the detailed information for the 
individual pilots—a function too complex 
for any governmental agency to handle.” 

After discussing at length the all-important 
effects of wind upon the flight of aircraft, 
and presenting various formulas and graphic 


devices which will enable the pilot to make 
proper allowance for the wind in laying out 
his course, the author gives us his conception 
of the work to be done by the meteorologist 
attached to the “Blank Aerial Transport 
Company,” and invites us to pay an imagi- 
nary visit to this expert’s office. He says: 


The office is equipped, in addition to charts 
and diagrams which experience has demonstrated 
to be the most useful, with a relief model of 
the territory over which the aircraft of the Blank 
Corporation fly. The meteorologist is intimately 
familiar with this territory, and all the pecu- 
liarities which the irregularities of the terrain 
introduce into the mteorological phenomena in 
their vicinity; he is familiar with this not only 
through his knowledge of the physics’ of the 
atmosphere but also through first-hand experi- 
ence in flying over the routes. Along the lines 
which join the principal cities and relay stations 
on the route are placed small vertical standards 
properly graduated so as to show altitude above 
sea-level. These standards are so arranged that 
at 500-meter levels (English units could be used, 
if necessary) small arrows could be placed so 
as to point in any direction. At each level there 
could be arrows of several different colors. In 
addition to these fixed standards, there are pro- 
vided slots in the base, with small movable stand- 
ards, each carrying a symbol representative of 
a given craft, and these standards can be moved 
at will to indicate the position of any machine 
at any time. There is wireless telephone appa- 
ratus in the office and all of the company’s craft 
are equipped with similar apparatus, so that, at 
all times, the office can be in communication with 
its fliers, The meteorologist’s office becomes, in 
a sense, a sort of dispatcher’s office, and it not 
only keeps the pilots informed of weather con- 
ditions, but keeps close track of the position and 
progress of each craft. 

With these brief and rather elemental notions 
of the meteorologist’s equipment, let us endeavor 
to get some idea of his work. Through arrange- 
ment with the Weather Bureau, the meteorolo- 
gist’s office is in receipt of code messages giving 
the upper-air data as they are collected. As he 
begins his work in the morning the surface wind 
arrows on his relief model are set to correspond 
with the regular morning observations of the 
Weather Bureau; he has before him a copy of 
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the morning weather map, drawn either in his 
office from the code message or furnished by the 
local Weather Bureau office. 

The upper-air wind arrows are set to show 
the conditions aloft corresponding to the last 
upper-air observations made at aerological sta- 
tions during thé night. And these are constantly 
being corrected upon the receipt of new obser- 
vations. The flying weather forecast forms the 
basis of his bulletins, and these future condi- 
tions are set upon the relief model in arrows of 
another color, so as to distinguish them from 
the arrows representing observed conditions. 
Still other arrows may be set to represent condi- 
tions interpolated between the observed and the 
forecast, so that estimated conditions at any time 
can be seen readily. Upon the basis of this con- 
stant stream of observed and forecast data the 
meteorologist is enabled to issue extremely de- 
tailed reports or bulletins to his fliers at fre- 
quent intervals regarding winds, cloudiness, and 
visibility. 

If conditions are normal, each pilot will com- 
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municate with the office every hour, giving his 
position and any information as to visibility, 
cloudiness, or unusual phenomena he may be en- 
countering. This information keeps the meteor- 
ologist in immediate contact with the conditions 
and gives him a perspective which no other indi- 
vidual can have. There will be craft flying in 
each direction along all routes at all times, and 
the office of the meteorologist thus will become 
an important clearing house for the latest in- 
formation concerning the phenomena along the 
route. 

This system of hourly reporting, together with 
special reports when unusual conditions justify 
them, will more than pay for itself in the result- 
ant efficiency. Once the craft is well under way, 
the meteorologist can tell the terminal station 
with considerable accuracy, barring mechanical 
accidents, when the craft will arrive there. This 
will be important for those concerned with the 
transportation of baggage to and from the air- 
port; and it will mean untold convenience to the 
public which is to use the route. 





NEW WIRELESS WONDERS 


ETWEEN 1913 and 1920 enormous 
advances were made in the efficiency of 
wireless telegraphy and telephony. -This is 
known in a general way, says Colonel Chet- 
wode Crawley, in Chambers’ Journal, but 
details were much screened by the secrecy of 
war. Less power and higher speed of trans- 
mission: these are the two new results. How 
have thcy been achieved? The public is just 
now learning the facts. 


It is the use of a new means altogether of pro- 
ducing wireless waves. The apparatus now 
proposed is called the three electrode thermionic 
valve, an imposing and formidable name for a 
piece of apparatus which consists essentially of 
a vacuum bulb, similar to an electric-light lamp, 
but with two other metal elements inside the bulb 
in addition to the filament. The whole romance 
of wireless during the war is wrapped up in the 
development of this little piece of apparatus for 
transmitting and receiving messages. 

At the outbreak of war the valve, as a receiver, 
was just beginning to emerge from the experi- 
mental stage, but as a transmitter it had only 
entered that stage, and was not in extensive use 
as such for the first few years. 

For receiving purposes it came into prominent 
use when the French, early in the war, followed 
quickly by ourselves, used it for reading enemy 
messages sent by their land-lines to the front- 
line trenches. 

The Germans soon followed suit, and much 
surprise was expressed at the time as to the inti- 
mate knowledge which the enemy possessed of 
our movements in the front-line, similar surprise 
as regards our knowledge of the enemy’s move- 
ments being no doubt just as prevalent in Ger- 
many. 

The fact is that the valve can be used not only 
as a most sensitive detector of wireless waves, but 


also as a most efhcient sound-magnifier when 
coupled up with suitable circuits. 


“One hundred words a minute” is quite 
a practical proposition. Much greater speeds 
have been demonstrated experimentally. 
Ocean liners now have this valve transmis- 
sion and can send messages up to 1500 miles, 
a distance double that obtained in 1913. 

Valve transmission has also given a great 
impetus to wireless telegraphy. 


During the war most of the experiments with 
wireless telephony in Europe were directed to- 
ward the development of small sets for use in 
aircraft, and toward the end of the war airplanes 
were communicating comfortably up to ranges of 
fifty miles with their ground-stations, and up to 
five miles with each other—ranges which have 
since then been more than doubled. 

In the United States, however, during the early 
stages of the war, more time was available for 
experiments in long-distance wireless telephony, 
and spoken messages from a station near Wash- 
ington were read in Paris, a distance of about 
two thousand three hundred miles, and some- 
times even in Honolulu, about five thousand miles 
away. 

No such long-distance telephony, however, is 
yet in practical operation. 


Direction finding also depends on this new 
valve. 


For this purpose the circuits at a receiving sta- 
tion are arranged so that, on signals from any 
station being heard, the direction of that station 
is. at once known, and, if required, the exact 
position can be found by plotting its directions 
from two or more receiving-stations. This ar- 
rangement was used extensively by us in the war, 
especially for locating the positions of enemy sub- 
marines, 
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A WOMEN WORKERS’ MOVEMENT 
IN FRANCE 


OMEN of France have for centuries 

worked side by side with their men, 
but their labor has had little commercial 
recognition until of late years. In Le Cor- 
respondent (Paris), M. Henri Joly has 
written a most comprehensive article on the 
inception and subsequent rapid growth of 
“Les Syndicats Feminins” of France, and 
pays tribute to the splendid efforts of the 
self-effacing women who gave of their best 
to better the conditions of the working 
women. In connection with these “Syndi- 
cats,” established in as many local indus- 
trial centers as possible, they have organized 
courses of instruction, employment bureaus, 
and mutual benefit associations, so that the 
increase in wages may be justified by the 
improvement of intelligent labor. 

On May 24, 1920, “The French Fed- 
eration of Christian Laborers” was formed. 
Of this organization both ‘Les Syndicats 
Masculins” et ‘“Feminins” have become in- 
tegral parts, maintaining their individual 
and respective freedom of action, yet vowing 
allegiance to the principles of this central 
congress and passing certain resolutions as 
to their mutual government. This combin- 
ing of forces has strengthened their stand 
against the revolutionary element and has 
made them a power to be reckoned with. 
Their sincerity of purpose was clearly dem- 
onstrated when, in May, 1920, at a single 
order from headquarters, a threatened rail- 
road strike was completely averted. -The 
steady increase in local syndicats and in 
membership would prove the need felt by 
the laborers for these unions. 

It may be of interest right here to note 
a resolution that strikes a national note: 


The Syndical organization is entirely inde- 
pendent of both religious and political influence. 
It must never in any case whatsoever act contrary 
to the interests of the nation. . . The clergy 
may instruct young Catholics in its principles and 
the interpretation of its doctrines, but may not 
interfere in its functional activities. 


Although these “Syndicats” were formed 
on Catholic territory, Protestants will find 
no trouble in gaining admission. As each 
“Syndicat” settles all disputes which arise 
within its own jurisdiction, the main body 
has opportunity to turn its attention to 
larger issues, such as expansion of territory 


and the embracing of new branches of 
labor, as it seems advisable. 


Whatever one’s philosophic or religious belief, 
it is a propitious change that women’s work is 
at last recognized, and that it is constantly im- 
proving. Woman will always be woman, but she 
should know how to take care of herself without 
thereby losing her sex. The Syndicats libres 
feminis have shown that the Frenchwoman is 
capable of striking the happy medium between 
imaginary abuses and maudlin devotion. Thus 
they have upset the socialistic theory that he who 
professes spiritual faith can have no interest in 
material and mundane affairs. 


One of the leading questions of the day 
is whether the high scale of wages is going 
to delude the laborers into believing in an 
indefinite continuation, and what effect it 
is going to have on marriage, and the subse- 
quent birth-rate. The “Syndicats Feminins” 
do not offer much encouragement or aid to 
girls who seem to prefer marriage and 
motherhood to striking out for themselves. 
Whenever measures are introduced that will 
be of particular benefit to mothers of fami- 
lies the revolutionary element quickly op- 
poses them or passes them by in contemptu- 
ous silence. This is due to their desire to 
reduce the number of workers. 

Will the woman, once she tastes the joys 
of independence, consider a husband neces- 
sary to her scheme of existence? Will she 
not be more selfish, and therefore less will- 
ing to give up her life to devotion and sac- 
rifice? On this subject the director of a 
coéperative “Syndicat,” a working woman 
herself and well accredited by her nephews 
and nieces and by the young girls of the 
local “‘Syndicats,” expresses herself clearly: 


The desire for marriage is just as keen as ever. 
Since the war, the young people seem even more 
in a hurry to get married. As for the girls, they 
are a bit more calculating; they do not wish to 
start housekeeping without at least having a trous- 
seau ready. Fifteen years ago they were only 
earning 60 francs a month, but when they had 
given half to their mothers they had no more re- 
sponsibilities and soon acquired their linen. To- 
day, despite the increase in their wages—more 
than offset by the increase in price of their pur- 
chases—it takes them a much longer time. For- 
merly the average age at which a girl married 
was about twenty; now it has advanced to 
twenty-five, even to thirty. 


The Frenchwoman’s naturai common 
sense and her thorough understanding of 
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the intimate details of her housekeeping 
would tend to undeceive her. She realizes 
that while she is earning three times as much 
as heretofore, it doesn’t go nearly so far as 
it did then. It would almost seem that she 
would be ready to accept a reduction in 
wages if at the same time there would be 
a corresponding drop in costs, La Voix 
Professionelle says that one and the same 
powerful hand should balance costs and 
wages, as the demand far exceeds the sup- 
ply; could this be done? The immediate 
solution would seem to be: increase pro- 
duction, 

Of interest at this point is the opinion of 
the “Syndicats Feminins” on the question 
of the new eight-hour law. They thoroughly 
approve of the “English week” that gives 
them time off on Saturday afternoon and 
Monday morning to attend to necessary 
household duties. But they claim that since 
the introduction of the eight-hour day the 
decrease in production has been perceptible. 
The extra time, except in incidental cases, 
is not used to advantage, but is squandered 
in pleasure. La Voix Professionelle frankly 
recognizes the mistake of this action which 
has cost the nation dear, and suggests that 
“piece work” might help remedy the dam- 
age. The laborer would do better work if 
he had scientific equipment, but more than 
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anything, were he to have the codperation 
of his employers and representation in their 
councils, Then surely his interest would 
be aroused and held. 

It is a surprise to many that women have 
so competently handled so serious and com- 
plex a social problem and have been so in- 
fluential in warding off the serious evil of 
the ‘class war” that seemed inevitable. 
These same persons assert that it cannot last. 
But it has lasted, and will continue to do 
so, because the work grew out of a tremen- 
dous nation-wide need, has been thoroughly 
grounded, and each step carefully deliber- 
ated. Mistakes were made, as was natural, 
but these pointed out the pitfalls to be 
avoided in the future. “They have taken 
into active consideration the interests of the 
family so scornfully ignored by the revo- 
lutionary “Syndicats,” and, realizing that 
woman can never compete with man in point 
of brute strength, have sought to give her 
an advantage by giving her scientific and 
specialized training for what she is best 
suited, thus improving the quality of her 
work. The French working woman has the 
greatest respect for her sex, and has no 
desire to act against nature. ‘This slogan 
they have adopted: 

“We, who are not feminists, but Chris- 
tian women.” 





A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
FOREIGN TRADE 


NE of the most readable and informing 

periodical publications issued from the 
Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton, the daily Commerce Reports of the De- 
partment of Commerce, includes, in a cur- 
rent issue, an article by Mr. M. De Richey 
Cain setting forth facts which, says the 
writer, are “particularly pertinent at the mo- 
ment because with 1920 there came to a 
close the first century of published Ameri- 
can trade statistics.” The article is a com- 
parison of the foreign trade statistics of this 
country in 1821 and in 1920. During the 
century elapsed since 1821 the population of 
the country has increased nearly elevenfold. 
The proportionate increase in our foreign 
trade has, however, been vastly greater than 
this. In 1920 the United States imported 
eighty-four times as much merchandise as it 
did a hundred years ago, it sold abroad 185 


ee 


times as much, and the value of its total for- 
eign commerce was 106 times that of 1821. 

That American ships carry a smaller pro- 
portion of our imports and exports to-day 
than they did a century ago is a familiar 
fact, but the contemporary figures show the 
encouraging effects of the recent revival of 
the American merchant marine. 


In 1821 all of the foreign commerce of the 
United States was water borne. Since then an 
important land-frontier trade has developed, 
amounting in 1920 to 11.28 per cent. of the year’s 
total. The distribution of the water-borne traffic 
(constituting, as said, all the foreign trade for 
the year) between American and foreign vessels 
in 1821 was: Imports—in American vessels 92.71 
per cent., in foreign vessels 7.29 per cent.; ex- 
ports—in American vessels 78.92 per cent., in 
foreign 21.08; reéxports—in American vessels 
97.22 per cent., in foreign 2.78 per cent. In 1920 
the water-borne commerce, forming 88.72 per cent. 
of the year’s total trade, was apportioned: Water- 
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borne imports ($4,732,105,220)—in American ves- 
sels 42.03 per cent. in foreign 57.97; water- 
borne exports ($7,145,448,264)—in American 
vessels 43.61 per cent. in foreign 56.38; water- 
borne reéxports ($107,347,982)—in American ves- 
sels 45.84 per cent., in foreign 54.16. 

In 1821, 765,098 American tonnage and 81,526 
foreign tonnage entered the ports of the United 
States, and 804,947 American and 83,073 foreign 
tonnage cleared from them. In 1920 the tonnage 
movement in the foreign trade was: Entered— 
total, 64,124,731 tons, of which 32,125,649 tons, or 
50.10 per cent., were American and 31,999,082, or 
49.90 per cent., foreign; cleared—total, 67,821,572 
tons, of which 34,030,978 tons, or 50.18 per cent., 
were American and 33,790,594, or 49.82 per cent., 
foreign. 

In 1821 Massachusetts was credited in the navi- 
gation returns with the largest tonnage of Ameri- 
can entrances, with New York a quite close com- 
petitor; in foreign tonnage New York outranked 
Massachusetts but was itself outranked by Louisi- 
ana and South Carolina. 


As to the countries with which our for- 
eign trade was conducted in 1821 and 
1920, the great changes that have taken 
place in political boundaries complicate the 
task of making comparisons. Here are a 
few salient facts: 


In 1821 England was the chief shipper to and 
buyer from the United States, being credited with 
37.04 per cent. of the imports, 37.41 per cent. of 
the exports, 9.98 per cent. of the reéxports, 28.42 
per cent. of the exports and reéxports combined, 
and 32.65 per cent. of the year’s total trade. 
Cuba came second with 10.52 per cent. of the 
imports, 6.76 per cent. of the exports, 7.47 per 
cent. of the reéxports, 6.99 per cent. of the total 
exports, and 8.72 per cent. of the total trade. 
France was a close competitor of Cuba and out- 
ranked that country in the value of its purchases 
of American merchandise, it being credited with 
7.97 per cent. of the imports, 11.84 per cent. of 
the exports, 1.69 per cent. of the reéxports, 8.51 
per cent. of the exports and reéxports combined. 

China held fourth place in 1821 in aggregate 
trade with the United States, being credited with 
4.97 per cent. of the imports, 0.89 per cent. of the 
exports, 18.32 per cent. of the reéxports, 6.60 per 
cent. of the combined exports and reéxports, and 
5.80 per cent. of the year’s total commerce. The 
importance of England and France in the foreign 
trade of the United States is easily attributable 
to the advanced state of their manufactures and 
to the vogue of English and French articles 
through familiarity therewith of the early set- 
tlers of this continent; and of Cuba to the island’s 
proximity and to its leading position as a sup- 
plier of sugar then as now; but the long round- 
the-Horn or round-the-Cape journey that had to 
be made in order to carry goods to or bring them 
from China adds special interest to the trade 
with that country. In 1821 the imports into the 
United States from China consisted largely of tea 
($1,320,929) and silk goods ($1,317,846) ; the ex- 
ports thereto included $171,780 worth of ginseng, 
in whose medicinal virtues the Chinese have great 
faith; and gold and silver coin made up most of 
the reéxport values. 
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In 1920 these countries stood respectively first, 
third, fourth, and twelfth, Canada coming second 
and Japan, Italy, Argentina, Germany, Mexico, 
Brazil, and the Netherlands outranking China in 
the order named. 


As to the principal articles of commerce: 


Raw cotton held the premier position among 
the country’s exports a hundred years ago, as it 
does to-day, with a value of $20,157,484 in 1821 
and $1,136,408,916 in 1920; but, though the value 
last year was fifty-six times the value a century 
ago, cotton formed only 16.29 per cent. of the 
1920 exports, against 46.16 per cent. in 1821. 

Following cotton came, in 1821, unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, wheat flour, rice, lumber, etc., hog 
products, and fish, and then pot and pearl ashes— 
which last-named article does not appear at all 
among the exports of 1920 as listed in the pre- 
liminary statistics for the year. Other leading 
exports in 1821 were: Whale and other fish oil, of 
which $348,991 worth was sold to foreign coun- | 
tries ($406,966 worth in 1920); oak bark and 
other dyewoods, valued at $139,534 ($18,273) ; 
tar, pitch, rosin, and turpentine, $314,660 ($20,- 
232,994) ; ginseng, $171,786 ($1,875,348) ; butter 
and cheese, $190,287 ($15,196,592) ; Indian corn, 
$261,099 ($26,453,681); biscuit, or ship bread, 
$157,389 (“bread and biscuits,” $3,731,879) ; flax- 
seed, $420,202 ($112,037); household furniture, 
$179,436 ($6,816,874) ; beer, porter, etc. and 
spirits made from grain, $120,561 ($10,297,529) ; 
spirits made from molasses, $280,648 ($90,688) ; 
leather and boots and shoes, $263,258 ($176,- 


020,184) ; snuff and manufactured tobaccos, $149,- 
083 ($43,153,494); and corn meal, $345,180 
($7,478,398). 


As has been said, cotton, with a value of 
$1,136,408,916, was the largest single export in 
1920. In value it was closely approached by iron 
and steel manufactures taken as a group and by 
breadstuffs classed as a whole. Wheat, with a 
value of $596,957,796, was the second most im- 
portant single item in the export list. 

Among those articles whose value in 1920 ex- 
ceeded 1 per cent. of the year’s total exports, in 
addition to the ones already given, are to be 
found: Passenger automobiles (complete cars), 
$152,694,024; automobile parts, except engines 
and tires, $86,198,173; electrical apparatus and 
machinery, $101,990,075; paper of all kinds 
(including books and other printed matter), 
$89,075,003; bituminous coal, $304,273,241; re- 
fined copper, in ingots, bars, etc., $108,175,735; 
steel sheets and plates, $114,959,175; illuminating 
oil, $132,254,320; lubricating oil, $156,633,565; 
gasoline, $104,992,832; rye, $122,239,537; and re- 
fined sugar, including maple sugar, $95,147,919. 

No other manufacture equaled iron and steel 
in the degree of its foreign-trade development 
during the century. In 1821 the value of the 
total exports from the United States of iron and 
steel and manufactures was $108,083; in 1920 it 
was 10,295 times this sum, or $1,112,773,886. But 
even this vast expansion was exceeded by the 
gain in wheat shipments, the value of which in 
1920 was 28,528 times the value in 1821. The 
quantity of wheat exported, however, did not 
increase in like proportion, being in 1920 8454 
times the quantity exported a hundred years 
earlier. As to average price, this was $0.81 per 
bushel in 1821 and $2.73 in 1920. 
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HOW MOTION PICTURES PROMOTE 
CRIME 


OST of us who are not, like Dr. 

A. TT. Poffenberger, of Columbia 
University, professional psychologists, have 
hardly realized that the portrayal of crime 
in the “movies” may be a potent influence 
for evil, even when the conclusion of the 
story is carefully designed to point a moral. 
Indeed, it is a common belief that stories, 
whether printed or pictured, in which the 
criminal, however he may prosper for a time, 
eventually gets his deserts are, in general, 
beneficial to the morals of the community. 

Dr. Poffenberger, writing in the Scientific 
Monthly (New York), says that a surpris- 
ing feature of the crime wave that has 
lately been sweeping over the country is the 
large proportion of very young persons im- 
plicated therein. It is natural to seek the 
cause of this phenomenon in the influence of 
motion pictures. The attention of the police 
has, indeed, been turned in that direction, 
and steps have been taken in many parts of 
the country to censor out of existence all film 
productions depicting scenes of crime. 

The youthful mind, says the writer, does 
not react in the same way to the pictures in 
question as the mind of the normal adult. 
With the child must be classed older per- 
sons of retarded mental development; a type 
of humanity which, as is well known, fur- 
nishes a large quota to the ranks of crimi- 
nals. Suggestibility, lack of ability to fore- 
see and weigh consequences of different kinds 
of behavior, lack of self-restraint and an 
imagination little controlled by reference to 
realities, are the traits, which 


make the child and the mentally deficient per- 
son especially susceptible to evil influences. That 
is why one expects the majority of certain 
kinds of crimes to be committed by persons of 
retarded mental development. And recent sta- 
tistical studies of the relation between crime and 
mental defect confirm the expectation. One needs 
only to recall the epidemics of suicide and murder 
by such means as cyanide of potassium, chloride 
of mercury, carbolic acid and the like; to notice 
the likenesses in the technique of burglars at dif- 
ferent periods of time; to note the cases of false 
testimony in court and false confessions -of crime 
to realize the great suggestibility of such persons 
and their lack of foresight. Unlike the normal 
adult, they are unable to resist the suggestions 
of advertisements, posters, newspapers, and mag- 
azines, and of their associates. Naturally, these 
traits may be played upon either for good or 
evil. One who knows the mechanism of sug- 
gestion would expect the prevalence of crime, 


especially when it is advertised by these agencies 
of publicity, to breed more crime. 

Motion pictures, containing scenes vividly por- 
traying defiance of law and crimes of all degrees, 
may by an ending which shows the criminal 
brought to justice and the victory of the right, 
carry a moral to the intelligent adult; but that 
which impresses the mind of the mentally young 
and colors their imagination is the excitement and 
bravado accompanying the criminal act, while 
the moral goes unheeded. Their minds cannot 
logically reach the conclusion to which the chain 
of circumstances will drive the normal adult. 
A little questioning of such persons who attend 
moving pictures and read stories will indicate 
how different are the factors which impress their 
minds from those which impress the intelligent 
adult. This failure to grasp the significance of 
the story is even more pronounced when it is con- 
veyed only by the posters advertising it. Here it 
seems to be the rule to portray only the most glar- 
ing and exciting portion of the plot with no pos- 
sibility of right interpretation. A survey of any 
group of posters advertising motion pictures, with 
only their direct appeal in mind, will show a sur- 
prisingly large portion of them suggesting mur- 
der, burglary, violence or crime of some sort. 
The pistol seems to be one of the commonest of 
the stage properties of the motion-picture adver- 
tisement. And a very frequent pose is that of 
the frenzy of rage and the clenched fist ready to 
strike a blow. Those young people and even 
adults who are limited to the advertising posters 
for their entertainment may get evil and anti- 
social suggestions from them. Considering the 
almost unlimited audiences which the advertising 
posters command, their careful control would 
seem a greater necessity even than that of the 
play itself. 


The effects of the prominence given to 
crime in the newspapers form an older story, 
to which some new chapters are added. 


For instance, there was introduced, some time 
ago, into the New York State legislature a bill 
providing for the limitation by newspapers of 
the publicity which may be given to reports of 
crime. The width and height of headlines for 
such material was specified. The nature of these 
provisions does not especially concern us here, but 
the fact that the matter is receiving attention is 
interesting. 

These are preventive measures applied from 
the outside. The remedy should come from 
within. It can be done, and in fact has been 
done by newspapers. A survey, recently made 
of a large number of metropolitan newspapers, 
shows that they differ strikingly in the way they 
handle reports of crime. In some cases crimes 
are not featured in big headlines and favored 
positions, and only facts that the reading public 
can profit by knowing are printed. If the motion 
picture is to become the educational force that it 
is capable of becoming, the censorship must be 
an internal one. 








THE NEW BOOKS 
OUT-OF-DOOR AND NATURE BOOKS 


Casting Tackle and Methods. By O. W. 


Smith. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Company. 
257 pp. IIl. 

The Idyl of the Split-Bamboo. By Dr. 
George Parker Holden. Cincinnati: Stewart & 
Kidd Company. 278 pp. IIl. 

Goin’ Fishin’, By Dixie Carroll. Cincin- 
nati: Stewart & Kidd Company. 357 pp. IIl. 


These three books constitute a useful library 
for every angler who has an ambition to try his 
luck in American streams and lakes, especially 
in the northern Unitec States. A valuable fea- 
ture of the book by Dixie Carroll (Caroll Blaine 
Cook) is the list of fishing waters in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Pacific Northwest and Canada— 
really a sort of fisherman’s directory. All three 
of the books are crowded with practical sugges- 
tions and directions as to modern tackle. 


The Trout Are Rising. By B. Brennon. 
With an introductory letter by H. T. Sheringham. 
John Lane Company. 292 pp. IIl. 

Occasionally it may be expected that an Ameri- 
can angler will be interested in knowing how 
fish are caught in other lands. This is a volume 
of entertaining chat about fishing in England and 
South Africa. One of the chapters is entitled, 
“When Ladies Fish.” 


Birds of La Plata. 
P. Dutton & Company. Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 240 pp. IIl. 

Mr. Hudson left the Argentine for England 
many years ago, but in the field of South Ameri- 
can ornithology no one seems to have superseded 
him, and his two volumes of “Argentine Orni- 
thology,” published in 1888-9, remain the stand- 
ard authority. Mr. Hudson gave much attention 
to the life habits of the birds that he describes, 
and this is what chiefly distinguishes his work 
from other books in English that deal with South 


By W. H. Hudson. E. 
244 pp. Iii. 


American birds. “Birds of La Plata” treats of 
species found in a single district of Argentina— 
the Plata country. Mr. Hudson has made no ef- 
fort to include descriptions of species that have 
been discovered since his original work was com- 
pleted. 


Waiting in the Wilderness. By Enos A. 
Mills. Doubleday, Page & Co. 241 pp. IIl. 

Another Rocky Mountain nature book from 
the author of “The Adventures of a Nature 
Guide.” Mr. Mills in this little volume lets us 
into some of the secrets of the beaver, the bear 
and the ground hog, as he has learned them in 
the mountain wilds from those creaturés them- 
selves. 


The Motor Camping Book. By Elon Jes- 
sup. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 219 pp. III. 

A new form of summer recreation has sprung 
up so suddenly in this country that some of us 
are just beginning to learn of it. This is motor 
camping, enthusiastically described by the asso- 
ciate editor of Outing. Mr. Jessup writes, how- 
ever, not merely to satisfy the idle curiosity of 
the chance reader, but to provide specific and 
useful information for the man or woman who 
has become a convert to the idea and plans to 
spend a few weeks of the coming summer on a 
real motor-camping expedition. Such a person 
will find in Mr. Jessup’s pages clear and detailed 
descriptions of all the camp equipment needed, 
together with helpful suggestions regarding 
motor-camping trails and interesting scenic re- 
gions accessible to the motorist. 


Companions, Feathered, Furred and Scaled. 
By C. H. Donald. John Lane Company. 159 pp. IIl. 

Chapters of nature-study in the jungles of 
India. The author is like our own Enos Mills 
in his genius for friendship with all kinds of 
birds and animals. 





LITERATURE 


The Traditions of European Literature: 
from Homer to Dante. By Barrett” Wendell. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 669 pp. 


The late Professor Barrett Wendell, of Har- 
vard, courageously undertook to interpret to his 
fellow-Americans of the twentieth century the 
literary traditions of Europe from the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ to the thirteenth century of 
the Christian era. This is a period of which it 
may safely be said that Americans of to-day know 
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even less than their fathers knew. Writing 
from the standpoint of the English-speaking 
American of to-day, Professor Wendell sets forth 
the subject in five successive parts: (1) the tra- 
ditions of Greece; (2) the traditions of Rome; 
(3) the traditions of Christianity; (4) the tradi- 
tions of Christendom; and (5) the traditions of 
the Middle Ages. This last completed work of 
Professor Wendell has the same attractive quali- 
ties of style and presentation that characterized 
all his lectures and books, 




















THE NEW BOOKS 


Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth 
Century. By Henry Osborn Taylor. Macmil- 
lan. Vol. I. 427 pp. Vol. II. 432 pp. 


In these two volumes the author of “The Me- 
dieval Mind” attempts to do for the sixteenth 
century what Professor Wendell has done for 
the eighteen centuries ending with the time of 
Dante. His thesis is that what is popularly 
termed the Renaissance was in reality a gradual 
growth from the culture of the preceding cen- 
turies. 


Early Tudor Poetry: 1485-1547. 


M. Berdan. Macmillan. 564 pp. 


English poetry of the early sixteenth century is 
examined in this scholarly volume. 


By John 


Naturalism in English Poetry. By Stop- 
ford A. Brooke. E. P. Dutton & Company. 288 pp. 

The poets treated in this book by Dr. Brooke 
are Dryden, Pope, Young, Thomson, Collins, 
Grey, Crabbe, Cooper, Burns, Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, and Byron. Thus a particular epoch of Brit- 
ish poetry is covered by a single volume. 


The Art of Letters. By Robert 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 240 pp. 


Entertaining comment on various English au- 
thors from Pepys and John Bunyan to William 
Morris and Oscar Wilde. 


Lynd. 


Shakespeare, from Betterton to Irving. 
By George C. Odell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Vol. I. 456 pp. Ill. Vol. II. 498 pp. Ill. 

These volumes give the history of Shakespeare 
on the London stage for approximately two cen- 
turies and a half, beginning with the opening of 
the London theaters shortly after the Restoration 
in 1660. To give a critical account of every pres- 
entation of a Shakespearian play during that long 
period is no light task. In addition, the author 
has incorporated much detail concerning the per- 
sonnel, staging, scenery and costumes. 


Chief Contemporary Dramatists. By 
Thomas H. Dickinson. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 734 pp. 

This volume contains eighteen plays from the 
recent drama of England, Ireland, America, 
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France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, Russia 
and Scandinavia. Of these eighteen plays one- 
third were produced in the decade between 1910 
and 1920; all but three are products of the twen- 
tieth century. Six of these plays have not be- 
fore been published in English, and are here made 
available for the first time in America. Taking 
this volume as the criterion, it would seem 
that the “Problem Play” has practically dis- 
appeared. 


Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. Se- 
lected and edited by Frank. Shay and Pierre 
Loving. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Company. 
582 pp. 

The editors of this collection of one-act plays 
have been connected for many years with “little 
theaters” in the United States. In this way they 
have been able to test the value of many one-act 
plays from both literary and dramatic stand- 
points. In this collection plays by American au- 
thors predominate over those of any other single 
country. 


Modern American Plays. Collected with 
Introduction by George P. Baker. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 544 pp. 

The five plays included in this volume are 
“As a Man Thinks,” by Augustus Thomas; 
“The Return of Peter Grimm,” by David Belasco; 
“Romance,” by Edward Sheldon; “The Unchas- 
tened Woman,” by Louis Kaufman Anspacher; 
and “Plots and Playwrights,” by Edward 
Massey. 


American English. By Gilbert M. Tucker. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 374 pp. 


Mr. Tucker comments in this volume in a 
definite and pointed way on the so-called “de- 
generation” of English speech in the United 
States, and proceeds to cite good English au- 
thority for the assertion that degeneration has 
made more progress in Great Britain than here, 
that better English is spoken, on the whole, in 
the United States than in England. He further 
shows that many expressions, classed as Ameri- 
canisms by both English and American authori- 
ties, are of foreign, mainly British, origin, and 
he then proceeds to give a list of some real 
“Americanisms” which is highly instructive and 
in some instances surprising. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Age of the Reformacion. By Pre- 
served Smith. Henry Holt & Company. 861 pp. 

One can form no intelligent estimate of either 
the origins or the influence of the Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century without having some 
knowledge of the economic and intellectual move- 
ments that were in progress during that century. 
This stocky volume by Dr. Smith is an attempt 
to show the religious movement in its relation to 
the others. The author, who is a_ recognized 
authority on the period in question, has had the 
assistance of scholars in other fields than his own, 


and his book has been given a place in the 
“American Historical Series,” under the editor- 
ship of Professor Charles H. Haskins, of Har- 
vard. While the author is himself a Protestant, 
his treatment of controverted historical points is 
determined more by the latest results of histori- 
cal research than by any personal bias, conscious 
or unconscious. Some of the chapters dealing 
with matters in dispute between Catholics and 
Protestants were read in advance of publication 
by the Reverend Dr. Peter Guilday, of the Cath- 
olic University at Washington. 
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The Irish Rebellion of 1641. By Lord 
Ernest Hamilton. E. P. Dutton & Company. 


401 pp. 

This account of the horrible massacres of 1641 
has a place in Lord Ernest Hamilton’s historical 
series, devoted to the Province of Ulster. The 
story is based on particulars contained in the 
depositions of eye-witnesses, and this is said to be 
the first authoritative publication of the complete 
story. 


The Kaiser vs. Bismarck: Suppressed Let- 
ters by the Kaiser and New Chapters from 
the Autobiography of the Iron Chancellor. 
With a Historical Introduction by Charles 
Downer Hazen. Harper & Brothers. 202 pp. 


In this volume are contained the letters writ- 
ten by the Kaiser himself, showing the beginnings 
of the break between him and Bismarck. Bis- 
marck’s own belief that a great world war was 
inevitable is also clearly revealed. For twenty 
years the book had been suppressed in Germany, 
and only last August the Kaiser instituted addi- 
tional court proceedings in Berlin and won his 
case. 


Hospitable England in the Seventies. By 
Richard H. Dana. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
378 pp. Ill. 

In 1875 Mr. Richard Henry Dana was a young 
Harvard graduate, with a distinguished record 
as a scholar and an oarsman. Letters from his 
father, the author of “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” and from James Russell Lowell, which 
he brought with him to England, caused him to 
be received and entertained by such well-known 
leaders of the life of that age as Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord John Russell, and the Princess 
Louise. The diary that he kept at the time and 
is now made public hits off the personalities and 
customs of the time in vivid fashion. Mr. Dana 
later went to France, where he saw a young 
actress taking a minor part at the Comédie Fran- 
caise. He wrote in his diary: “She is the most 
promising of the young actresses, they say, and 
her name is Sarah Bernhardt.” 


American Footprints in Paris. By Fran- 
cois Boucher and Frances Wilson Huard. George 
H. Doran Company. 196 pp. 

This guide-book gives essential data relating 
to those Americans who have lived in Paris, 
from Franklin’s day to our own. American read- 
ers of to-day will find in this little book descrip- 
tions of a surprising number of Parisian build- 
ings and localities with which their countrymen 
from time to time in the past have been iden- 
tified. 


Contemporary French Politics. By Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell. With an Introduction by 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. D. Appleton & Co. 523 pp. 

A mass of up-to-date information about French 
parties and political movements, such as has not 
before been available for the American reader, 
is compacted in Mr. Buell’s book. A great deal 
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of this information is essential to a clear under- 
standing of the news of the day as we read it in 
the cablegrams. 


French Foreign Policy (1898-1914). By 
Graham H. Stuart. The Century Company. 392 pp. 


A study that throws much light on the national 
antagonisms that were nourished and developed 
during the two decades preceding the outbreak 
of the Great War. 


French Civilization: from Its Origins to 
the Close of the Middle Ages. By Albert 
Léon Guérard. Houghton Mifflin Company. 328 pp. 


An account of medieval France, based on uni- 
versity lecture courses given at Stanford Uni- 
versity, at the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, and 
in part at the University of Chicago. 


The Life of Admiral Mahan. By Charles 
Carlisle Taylor. Doran. 359 pp. IIl. 

It may be accepted as a token of the pres- 
ent era of Anglo-American good feeling that the 
authorized biography of Admiral Mahan should 
have been written by the former British vice- 
consul at New York. In his introduction Mr. 
Taylor says: “This work is the overflow of an 
English heart full of admiration for an Ameri- 
can who by force of character overcame well- 
nigh insuperable obstacles and, as the result of 
years of strenuous work and _ skilful applica- 
tion of his superb mental powers, earned for 
himself in the eyes of the world the highest dis- 
tinction yet accorded a naval philosopher.” In 
his lifetime Admiral Mahan was known to com- 
paratively few, even of his own countrymen, 
and yet more than any other American of his 
generation he had, as an author, an interna- 
tional audience. He lived to see the day when 
the navies of the world were built in accord 
with his theories of sea power, although he died 
before the final test of the World War had been 
applied. 


Creole Families of New Orleans. By Grace 
King. Macmillan. 465 pp. III. 

No American city has a more dramatic his- 
tory than that of New Orleans. Living succes- 
sively under French, Spanish and American rule, 
some of the city’s pioneer families have records 
of surpassing interest. Miss Grace King sup- 
plies the long recognized need of a definite guide 
in English to a knowledge of the colonial found- 
ers of Louisiana, as they revealed themselves in 
their homes. It is a fascinating story told with 
unfailing tact and literary charm. 


Personal Recollections of Andrew Car- 
negie. By Frederick Lynch. Revell. 184 pp. 


In this little book Dr. Lynch discloses a side 
of Mr. Carnegie’s activities of which little is 
known to the great world—namely, his religious 
contacts and sympathies. Dr. Lynch enjoyed an 
intimate acquaintance with Mr. Carnegie, and 
after reading his account we can hardly avoid 
the conclusion that much of what has been pub- 
lished about the ironmaster’s views on religion 
was based on imperfect knowledge of the facts, 
to say the least. 
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RUSSIA, MID-EUROPE, AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mayfair to Moscow: Clare Sheridan’s 
Diary. Boni and Liveright. 239 pp. III. 

Mrs. Sheridan is the English sculptress who 
went to Russia last autumn to make busts of 
Lenine, Trotsky and other Bolshevist leaders. 
Her detailed account of this unusual adventure, 
and a transcript of several interesting conversa- 
tions with the Soviet rulers are contained in this 
diary. 


* The Russian Workers’ Republic. By Henry 
Noel Brailsford. Harper & Brothers. 274 pp. 

Mr. Brailsford, who is a well-known English 
writer on political and social topics, spent two 
months in Soviet Russia in the fall of 1920. This 
volume contains a summary of his observations. 
Although not disposed to condemn the system 
of communism, because of its failures to get 
results in Russia, this writer offers little encour- 
agement to those who’ have hoped to see the 
country develop an export trade within the near 
future. 


The Crisis in Russia. By Arthur Ransome. 


B. W. Huebsch. 201 pp. 

Mr. Ransome belongs to the group of English 
publicists who have worked to secure the re- 
opening of trade relations with Russia. In his 
present book he makes no attempt to minimize 
the desperate nature of the present situation, but 
he believes that with normal relations resumed 
between Russia and Western Europe the Rus- 
sians can pull through, whatever their govern- 
ment may be, and, in his opinion, if Lenine and 
Trotsky remain in power they will have to gratit 
a constitution. 


Russia in the Shadows. By H. G. Wells. 
George H. Doran Company. 179 pp. IIl. 

The observations of Mr. H. G. Wells in Rus- 
sia have been widely published in the daily press. 
Mr. Wells was in the country a comparatively 
short time, but he is able to describe for us some 
features of the situation which apparently es- 
caped the notice of other recent visitors. For ex- 
ample, he was brought into contact with the art- 
ists and writers of Petrograd, and in his chapter 
entitled “Drift and Salvage” he gives a vivid 
account of the straits to which the “intelligentsia” 
have been reduced. Mr. Wells is among those 
who hold that the Western nations, and espe- 
cially England and the United States, must come 
to some sort of terms with the Soviet government, 
or there will be a total collapse in Russia, the 
result of which we ourselves cannot wholly 
escape. 


What I Saw in Russia. By George Lans- 
bury. Boni and Liveright. 172 pp. 

Perhaps the most optimistic of the recent visi- 
tors to Russia was Mr. George Lansbury, the 
British labor leader and journalist. Mr. Lans- 
bury went to Russia a pacifist, and he returns 
in the same faith. He is willing to believe that 


the Bolshevist leaders are actuated by higher 
motives than their acts would indicate—in short, 
are better men than they themselves claim to be. 
Mr. Lansbury’s book at least does credit to his 
Christian charity, if not always to his keenness 
of vision. 


The Groping Giant. By William Adams 
Brown, Jr. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
204 pp. 

A young American student, Mr. William 
Adams Brown, Jr., was in Russia during and 
after the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. He was 
in daily contact with the Russian people at that 
time, and is perhaps as well qualified as any 
other American to present the points of view of 
the Russian masses, the Bolsheviki, and the “in- 
telligentsia,” respectively. This he attempts to do 
in his book, “The Groping Giant.” 


The Russian Peasant and the Revolution. 
By Maurice G. Hindus. Henry Holt and Com- 


pany. 327 pp. 

After all, the final factor in the Russian crisis, 
about which recent writers have told us little, 
is the peasant class. In this volume one who 
was himself a Russian peasant gives a straight- 
forward, unimpassioned account of the condition 
in which the peasants were left on the downfall 
of the Czar’s government. Mr. Hindus has done 
a real service to English-speaking readers in set- 
ting forth these facts, and in analyzing the char- 
acter and spirit of the mighty race which seems 
destined in the long run to rule a great part of 
the earth. 


Pole and Czech in Silesia. By James A. 
Roy. John Lane Company. 212 pp. 

An entertaining and well-written description 
of social conditions among the Poles, Czechs and 
Galicians. The author was a member of the 
British Commission that went to Teschen in an 
attempt to keep peace between the Czechs and 
Poles in 1919-20. 


It Might Have Happened to You. By 
Coningsby Dawson. John Lane. 163 pp. 

Mr. Dawson, who won international fame as 
a writer of war experiences, here pictures the 
after-war conditions of Central and Eastern 
Europe. It is difficult for the people of America 
to believe that they could possibly have been 
visited by such calamities as those which have 
overwhelmed Europe, but Mr. Dawson shows 
that if we as individuals had been in the places 
of individual Austrians and Poles during the war 
period, we could not have hoped to escape. He 
even adds the gloomy prediction, “It may happen 
yet.” 


Invalid Europe. By Alfred F. Seligsberg. 
Boni and Liveright. 159 pp. Il. 

A series of pictures of conditions in England 
and on the Continent of Europe, derived from 
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recent travel. The author’s point of view is that 
of an enlightened American, who believes that 
Great Britain and America must stand together 
as joint leaders “in the forward march of hu- 
manity.” . 


The Jew and American Ideals. By John 


Spargo. Harper & Brothers. 147 pp. 

Mr. Spargo states that this little book was 
written without the knowledge of any Jew. It 
was, in fact, not intended as a piece of pro- 
Jewish argument. Mr. Spargo meant it rather 
as a defense of American ideals and institutions 
against anti-Semitism.- Since wide currency has 
beer given to the statement that Bolshevism is 
a Jewish movement, Mr. Spargo ‘devotes a chapter 


to the refutation of this statement. He shows that 


of the seventeen members of the Council of the 
People’s Commissars, only one, Trotsky, is a Jew. 


The Myth of the Jewish Menace in World 
Affairs. By Lucien Wolf. Macmillan. 53 pp. 

An exposure of the forged “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion,” a ‘document which has been 
widely. circulated in anti-Semitic movements on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


The Slaughter of the Jews in. the Ukraine 
in 1919. By Elias MHeifetz. Thomas - Seltzer. 
408 pp. / ; - 

Documentary material regarding the social and 
political causes, as well as the results, of the 
various pogroms of 1919. The material was 
gathered by delegates of the All-Ukrainian Re- 
lief Committee, under the auspices of the Red 
Cross, 


Balkanized Europe. By Paul Scott Mowrer. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 348 pp. 

The minor wars and political disturbances that 
have made the very name “Balkans” a synonym 
of trouble give point to Mr. Mowrer’s characteri- 
zation of Eastern and Central Europe of to-day 
as “Balkanized.” So long as the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy endured, the racial and political 
aspirations of its complex population were kept 
more or less under cover, but the new alignments 
formed by the Treaty of Versailles have brought 
into sharp relief all the discordant political ele- 
ments that have long been at work beneath the 
surface. As correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News, Mr. Mowrer has spent the past ten years 
in and about the Balkans and Eastern Europe. 
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In his book he sets forth for the beaefit of Ameri- 
can readers the conditions and tendencies in that 
part of the world as he sees them. : 

Revolution and Democracy. By Frederic 
C. Howe. B. W. Huebsch. 238 pp. 

This book forms part of a series of works on 
constructive democracy written by Dr. Howe. It 
undertakes to show the effect of monopoly con- 
trol over transportation, industry and credit, to 
show how privilege is able to control politics, 
and to influence the press and education, and it 
discloses the extent to which sabotage in one form 
or another has come to control the economic life 
of the people. 


The First Year of the League of Nations. 
By George Grafton Wilson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 94 pp. 

‘ A convenient summary of the work of the 
League of Nations during its first year. It tries 
to show “what those engaged in the work hoped 
to accomplish as they came together, and believed 
they had accomplished when’ they separated. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations is. printed 
in an‘ appendix. 


Causes of International War. 
Dickinson. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
_ Patriotism and the Super-State. 
Stocks. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 105 pp. 

Nationalism. By G. P. Gooch. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 127 pp. 
Economic Imperialism. By Leonard Woolf. 


By G. Lowes 
110 pp. 
By J: ©. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 111 pp. 
The Workers’ International. By R. W. 
Postgate. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 125 pp. 
Unifying the World. By G. N.. Clark. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 116 pp. 


The object of this series, as stated by its edi- 
tor, is two-fold: to disseminate knowledge of the 
facts of international relations and to inculcate 
the international, rather than the nationalistic, 
way of regarding them. In other words, the 
series is intended to contribute to what Mr. H. 
G. Wells has called “the international mind.” 
The editor bespeaks for the series a high stand- 
ard of accuracy and fairness in the statement 
of facts, and the names of the authors, who are 
authorities in their respective fields, go far to 
uphold the claim. 














